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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 


A Geneaocist states, that ‘‘ Among 
the errors of the new edition of Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1825, are the following somewhat 
extraordinary—not of omission, but of com- 
mission. Speaking of the descendants of 
the Princess Mary Tudor, ly Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, as the last instance of 
the marriage of a Princess of England with a 
sulject, p. exxxv, he names thirty-one fami- 
lies; and out of these 31, fifteen 1 believe 
that have no pretension (the greater part 
certainly no colourable pretension) to this 
honour. The fifteen I allude to are, the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland, the Earls 
of Carrick, Dartmouth, Carlisle, Fortescue, 
Galloway, and Shannon, Viscount Granville, 
the Duke of Gordon, the Earls of Orrery, 
Powis, Portsmouth, Aberdeen, and Vis- 
count Torrin, .—On the other hand, 
Lady Willoughby of Eresby, the Marchion- 
ess Cholmondeley, the Marchioness of Bute, 
Lord Guilford, and the Earl of Dunmore, 
besides many private families, are omitted.— 
A singular blunder is made about Lord 
Bayning. He is a Clergyman, but is con- 
founded with his second cousin, Col. Towns- 
hend, who ds the Grenadier Guards, 
and who is brother to Lord Sydney.—The 
whole arrangement of the work has been 

pletely transposed, in many respects for 
the worse; and great pains have been taken 
to curtail some families, as well as (in the 
same partial spirit) to — others.” 

N. R. S. remarks: ‘‘ The lines quoted in 
Part i. p. 125, ‘These lone walls,’ &c. 
were written by the Rev. Charles Davy for 
the purpose of being placed under the view 
of Lavercost Priory, drawn by T. Hearne, 
engraven by W. re and published in 
their ¢ Antiquities,’ Dec.21,1780. It may 
not be generally known that a portrait of 
Mr. Davy in the act of contemplating the 
ruins, was inserted in this plate by his 
grateful friend W. Woollett. The figure, 
though only an inch in height, was an ac- 
curate resemblance; and from it Mr. Davy 
appears to have been a portly episcopal-look- 
ing man.—The lines quoted in p. 2, ‘Oh! 
it pities us,’ &c. were written to accompan 
the View of Malmsbury Abbey, drawn by T. 
Hearne, engraved hy W. Byrne and S. Mid- 
deman, and published about the same time. 
—A poem by Mr. Davy, being a translation 
of some Latin lines entitled ‘‘ des Soli- 
tarie,” written in the reign of James I. and 
applied by him to his residence, Onehouse, 
is printed in “*The Suffolk Garland,” in- 
troduced by a short memoir.—Mr. Davy, 
as I have lately heard, attended Woollett in 
his painful illness ; and read the funeral ser- 
vice over his grave in Pancras Churchyard, 
in such an impressive manner as to draw 
tears from the artists who were present, 











among whom were Hall, Byrne, &c. Wool- 
lett’s tombstone is engraved m Smith's I- 
justrations of Pennant’s London.” 

W..H. LL. remarks: «It is stated in the 
Obituary, p. 277, that the late Sir Robt. 
Bateson Harvey was uncle to the present 
Sir Robert Bateson of Belvoir Park, co. 
Down.—This was not the case, but he was 
uncle to the present Sir Robert B. his suc- 
cessor in that Irish Baronetage of Killoquin 
(created 12 Aug. 1789), who is resident (I 
believe) at Londonderry. Sir Robt. Bate- 
son of Belvoir Park, co. Down, is a more 
distant relation of Sir R. B. Harvey, and 
his Baronetage is British (creation 3d Oct. 
1818).” 

S. ¥. T. remarks: ‘The inseription on 
the obverse of the Gold Coin of Valens, 
found in Mr. Champante’s garden at Taun- 
‘ton (see p- 261), should be ‘ D. N. Valens, 
P.F. Aug.’ It is of the same age as the 
Roman silver coins found in the grounds of 
Downing Blake, esq. at Holway, near Taun- 
ton, in 1822. These coins settle the point 
that the Roman soldiers were in possession 
of the country surrounding Taunton, from 
A. D. 378 to A.D. 410.” 

Sexacenarius of Bath observes, ‘* Ad- 
miral Charles Powel-Hamilton (whose ser- 
vices and death you notice in Parti. p. 562) 
was one of the representatives of the very 
antient family of Powel, of Broadway, Car- 
marthenshire, whose pedigree is recorded at 
full length in several of the volumes of Har- 
leian MSS. as far back"as A. D.382. He 
was son of Lord Anne Hamilton, by the co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Powel, bart. by his 
wife Judith, heiress of Sir James Herbert of 
Coldbrook. Sir Thomas was son of that 
intrepid Judge Sir John Powel, who so 
manfully protected the Bishops in the time 
of James it. Howel Powel, esq. the second 
branch, left two daughters co-heiresses, 
Mary, wife of John Dalton, esq. and Mar- 
garet, wife of her cousin John Bevan, esq, 
Anne, a younger daughter of Sir Thomas 
Powel, married Sir Thomas Pryce of New- 
town Hall, bart. The deceased Admiral 
was descended from the ancient Kings of 
Wales, from the Royal houses of Stuart, 
Plantagenet, and Tudor, and from Charle- 
magne.” 

Amicus of Halesworth is assured that the 
writer of the Review to which he refers is a 
truly conscientious and liberal Clergyman of 
the Church of England ; and his sentiments, 
we are persuaded, were not intended to 
countenance licentiousuess, but to depre- 
cate cant and hypocrisy. 

The address of G, T (p. 214) is request- 
ed by a highly respectable member of the 
Rokeby family. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@-— 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM MISS LINLEY, AFTERWARDS MRS. SHERIDAN. 


B* the kindness of a valued literary friend, we are enabled to present to our 
readers the following original and interesting Letter, from the pen of the 
accomplished Miss Linley (afterwards Mrs. Sheridan), addressed to her confiden- 
tial friend Miss Saunders. At the present time, when Mr. Moore's Life of 
the celebrated Sheridan, reviewed in p. 345, is exciting universal attention *, 
and im which this amiable and highly-gifted woman forms so prominent a 
character, this auto-biographical sketch of the most eventful period of her life 
will be regarded as a literary curiosity. In the notes we have occasionally sub- 
joined some interesting particulars, as related by Mr. Moore, which tend to 








elucidate many circumstances connected with Miss Linley’s narrative. 


Bath, May 2, 1772. 

Arter so long a silence, and after 
the many unfavourable reports which 
must, I dare say, have prejudiced my 
dear friend against me, how shall 
endeavour to vindicate a conduct which 
has but too much deserved her cen- 
sure? But if my dear friend will sus- 

nd her judgment till 1 have made 

er acquainted with my real motives, 
I flatter myself she will rather be in- 
duced to pity than condemn me. 

At the time | wrote last my mind 
was ina state of distraction not to be 
conceived ; but I little thought then, I 
should ever be forced to the cruel ne- 
cessity of leaving my friends, and be- 
coming an exile from every thing I 
hold dear. 

In your answer to that letter, 
hinted that you thought I loved Mr. 
R , and that that was the cause of 
my uneasiness ; but in that you as well 
as many others have been deceived. I 
confess myself greatly to blame in my 
behaviour to him; but I cannot ex- 
plain myself on this subject, without 
acquainting you with the first cause of 





every uneasiness and indiscretion I 
have since been guilty of. Let me, 
then, my dear girl, beg your patience ; 
for though my story is Jong and not 
very enlivening, yet such is the affec- 
tion I have for you, that I cannot bear 
to think it possible, by the various re- 
ports which are so industriously propa- 
gated, I may entirely lose your | 
Opinion and esteem,—a thing of all 
others I should most regret. Excuse 
my being tedious, and when you know 
the motive which induced me to take 
this last step, 1 flatter myself you will 
= more restore me to your friend- 
ship. 

At the age of twelve years, I was 
brought from the country, where L 
had been all my life, and introduced 
into public, with a heart capable of 
receiving the softcst impressions, and 
too sincere ever to suspect deceit in 
another. I was led into scenes of dis- 
sipation ; when reason and experience 
were not allowed to assist me in the 
many temptations which ever sur- 
rounded a young girl in such a situa- 
tion ¢. But though my credulity often 





* In a note, dated Oct. 18, the Publishers inform us that ‘‘the whole impression of 
* Moore’s Life of Sheridan’ is entirely sold off, and they have not a single copy remaining.” 
A second edition in 8vo was published on the 31st. 

+ The father of Miss Linley was connected with the Bath Theatre, of which his daughter 
was then the brightest ornament, both in person and accomplishments. Mr. Moore, in his 
«* Memoirs of Sheridan,” observes: ‘* There has seldom, — existed a finer combina- 


tion of all those qualities that attract both eye and heart 





is accomplished and lovely 


person 





made me feel for the pretended dis- 
tresses of others, yet my heart was en- 
tirély free from love, nor could I be 
seduced by flattery and compliments ; 
I always considered them as words of 
course ; and never looked upon those 
people as my friends who made too 
much use of them. 

In an evil hour my father was in- 
troduced to Mr. Mathews, as one who 
wished to serve him. My father, 
who is like me, too apt to believe eve 
one his friend who professes himself 
so, gladly embraced the opportunity of 
gaining the friendship of a man who 
had it in his power to be of service to 
him in his business; little did he think 
he was seeking the serpent who was 
designed to sting his heart. Mr. Ma- 
thews, from the first moment he saw 
me, resolved to make me his prey, and 
(child as I then was) left no means un- 
tried. to make himself master of my 
affections, thinking but too justly that 
an impression fixed so early in life 
could not easily be removed. If it 
was possible to describe the many arts 
he made use of to effect this end, you 
would I am sure at once excuse me; 
but as these are not to be conceived by 
any one but those who are capable of 
acting so basely, I must still rely on 
your goodness *. 

For three years he never ceased his 
assiduities to me, and though at times 
my conscience would upbraid me, yet 
by his respectful behaviour, his coun- 
terfeit distress, and by averring senti- 
ments foreign to his heart, he made 
me instead of flying from him, not 
only pity him, bat promise him my 
friendship. This was my first fault ; 
he saw too plainly that he was not in- 
different to me, and made use of every 
artifice to increase my regard. 

About this time the people began to 
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take notice of his particular behaviour 
to me, and my friends all spoke to my 
father to hinder my seeing him; but 
my father thinking that my youth was 
a sufficient safeguard for me, and un- 
willing to lose as he thought a’ good 
friend, took no notice of this first 
alarm. I then began to feel myself 
for the first time wretchedly involved 
in an unha ssion for a man 
whom (though I dooghe him equally 
to be pitied), yet it was criminal in me 
even to think of. When he went into 
the country for the summer, I resolyed 
whatever it cost me to tear him from 
my heart, and when he returned, to 
avoid him every where. With these 
resolutions I consoled myself till win- 
ter. When he returned, he had not 
been in town a week before we had 
repeated invitations to his house. Con- 
scious that I could never forget him, if 
I was always to be exposed to his soli- 
citations, i informed my mother of 
every thing he had said to me, and at 
the same time told her how far he had 
gained my heart. 

Oh, my dear friend, had my mother 
but then acted properly, I had now 
been happy ; but she too much attach- 
ed to interest, laughed at my uneasi- 
ness, and told me that novels had 
turned my head ; and that I fancied if 
any one was civil to me, he must cer- 
tainly be in love. She desired I would 
put such thoughts out of my head ; for 
no man could think seriously of such 
a child. Thus was I again led into 
temptation, and exposed to al! the arti- 
fices of a man whom I already loved 
but too well, and who was but too sen- 
sible of it. 1 could not fly from the 
danger; after my first reproof, I was 
ashamed to mention it again to my 
mother, and I had every thing to fear 
from my father’s violent temper. 

















person exhibited. ‘To judge by what we hear, it was impossible to see her without admira- 
tion, or know her without love ; anda late Bishop used to say that she ‘ seemed to him the 
connecting link between Woman and Angel’.””—In another place this biographer remarks ; 
«« Miss Linley went frequently to Oxford, to perform at the oratorios and concerts ; and it 
may easily be imagined that the ancient allegory of the Muses throwing chains over Cupid 
was here reversed, and the quiet shades of Learning not a little disturbed by the splendour 
of these ¢ Angel visits.” The letters of Halhed give a lively idea, not only of his own in- 
toxication, but of the sort of contagious delirium, like that at Abdera described by Lucian, 
with which the young men of Oxford were affected by this beautiful girl.” 

* Mr. Moore states that Mathews was a Captain in the Army, and a married man, 
who presuming upon the innocent familiarity which her youth and his own station per- 
mitted between them, had for some time not only rendered her remarkable ty his indiserect 
attentions in public, but had even persecuted her in private with those unlawful addresses’ 
and pro} which a timid female will sometimes rather endure, than ter that share 
of the s 





which may be reflected upon herself by their disclosure. 
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For another year we went on in the 
-same manner; till at last, finding it im- 
ible to conquer my. inclinations, 
e soon brought me to a confession of 
my weakness, which has been the 
cause of all my distress. That obstacle 
removed, many others fell of course, 
and the next season he prevailed on 
me to meet him at the house of a 
friend,:as we were not permiited to 
talk together in public. During this 
time: I had many offers of marriage, 
very much to my advantage; but I re- 
fused them all. So far had he gained 
my Jove, that I resolved never to marry. 
About this time Mr. Long addressed 
me*. You know by what means I 
was induced to suffer his visits, though 
you do not know likewise that another 
great niotive was the hope of forgetting 
Mathews, and retiring into solitude. 
After I had consented to receive Mr. 
Long’s visits, | forbade Mathews ever 
to speak to me; to the consequences 
of which you yourself were witness. 
He immediately pretended to be dying, 
and by that artifice very nearly made 
me ‘really so. You know how ili I 
was for a long time. At last he wrote 
me word, that he must see me once 
more; that he would then take a final 
leave of me, and quit the kingdom 
directly; but he could not resolve to 
go without seeing me. I was weak 
enough to eee with his request, as 
I thought it would be the last time. 
Some way or other my mother was 
told of it, when she taxed me with it. 
I immediately confessed every thing 
that had passed since I first acquainted 
her with his mem Fr we She ps at 
first greatly enraged ; but on my telling 
her oo Uscnciptibnaliy he had be- 
haved, she was pacified, and consented 
to conceal it from my father. And 
indeed, my dear, had any impartial 
person been ema at our meeting, 
they would have thought Mathews 
the most unhappy but amiable man in 
the world; his behaviour was always 
consistent with the strictest honour ; 


nor did he ever in the smallest = 
give me any reason to ‘think he 
any intentions that were in the least 
alarming to my virtue. Deceived by 
such conduct, his merit shone more 
conspicuous ; nor did I wish to get 
the better of my passion for one whom 
I thought every way so worthy of it. 
I considered myself as the cause of all 
his wretchedness, and thought it would 
be the height of cruelty if I did not 
endeavour to alleviate it. But to pro- 
ceed ; my mother resolved to see Ma- 
thews herself, and therefore - insisted 
that I should write, and desire to see 
him again that evening. 1 did so, and 
my mother went in my place. You 
may imagine he was very:much sur- 
prised at seeing her. She went with 
a full resolution to apbraid him ; yet 
so far did his arts prevail, that he not 
oe | made her forgive, bat pity him, 
and promise that this should never 
make any alteration in our behaviour 
to him; and we would still continue 
our visits and intimacy with him. He 
promised, however, that he never 
would for the future attempt to see me. 
About this time my marriage with 
Mr. Long broke off, and my father 
went to London, to commence a law- 
suit. During the time he was absent, 
I went on a visit to Mr. and Mrs, Nor- 
ton, where you saw me. She had 
been informed by undoubted autho- 
rity that my father would not only lose 
his suit, but that I should be exposed 
in the public court; as Mr. Long had 
been informed of my meeting Ma- 
thews, and intended to make use of 
that as a plea in court. This being 
told me suddenly, and at a time whea 
my spirits were greatly distressed, flung 
me into a high fever. I lost my senses 
some time, and when I recovered was 
so weak, and had such strong symp- 
tons of a rapid decline that, when my 
father returned, I was sent to the Wells 
to drink the waters. ‘While I was 
there | was told that Mathews during 
my illness had spoken disrespectfully 





* She had been at an early age (says Mr. Moore) on the pvint of marriage with Mr. 
Long, an old gentleman of considerable fortune in Wiltshire, who proved the reality of his 


attachment to her in a way which few yo 


lovers would be romantic enqugh to imitate. 


On her secretly representing to him ‘that she never could be happy as his wife, he gene- 
rously took upon himself the whole blame of breaking off the alliance, and even indemnified 
the father, who was proceeding to bring the transaction into court, by settling 3000/. upon 
his daughter Mr. Sheridan, who ‘owed to this liberal conduct not only the possession of 


the woman he loved; but the means of su 


rting her during the first ‘years of theit mar- 


riage, spoke invariably of Mr. Long, who li-2d tu a very advanced age, with all tlie kindness 
and respect hich such « disinterested character merited. 
Gent. Mac. October, 1895. 
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of me in public, and had boasted it 
was owing to my love for him I was 
so ill, is behaviour from one for 
whom I had suffered so much, shock- 
ed me greatly, and I resolved in my first 
heat of passion that he should not have 
it in his power to triumph over my 
weakness. The resentment I felt was 
of service 10 me, as it roused me from 
a state of stupid despondence, which 

rhaps would have occasioned my 
Seath. It was then that you received 


my first letter, which must have shown 
- in what a wretched state of mind 
was 


When I had so far recovered 4 
spirits and health as to be able to wal 
and ride, 1 became acquainted with 
Mr. R-—, who from the first time 
he saw me was particular in his beha- 
viour to me. I did not at first observe 
it, and as I thought him an agreeable 
man, and one who I was told bore an 
unexceptionable character, I did not 
avoid him so much as I certainly 
ought. I wished likewise, by turning 
my attention to him, to eradicate | 
impression of Mathews; but thou 
Mr. R. behaved with the greatest deli- 
cacy, I found it impossible for me to 
love him. I went on in this manner 
some time, and by Mr. R.’s attention 
to me, incurred ill will of all the 
ladies, who did not spare to censure 
my conduct ; but as I was conscious in 
my own heart of no ill, and wished to 
convince Mathews he had not so much 
reason to boast of his conquest, I paid 
very little attention to the envy of the 
women. 

Mr. R—— had not as yet made any 
professions ; but one day he confessed 
to me that he loved me, but that it 
was not in his power to marry pub- 
licly, as he was entirely dependent on 
his father, except a pension which he 
had; but at the same time begged me 
to consent to marry him privately, and 
to go off with him to any part of the 
world, till his father died; when he 
said he would marry me again in the 
face of the world. This proposal, had 
I loved him, I should certainly have 
rejected ; but in the state of mind I 
then was, I was very angry, and re- 
fused seeing him fora great while. 

At this time Mr. and Mrs. Norton 
came over to be with me, as they had 
heard of R-——. Through his means, 
Mr, R—— entreated me to forgive 
him, and permit him to be on the 
footing of a friend, and assured me I 


never should have further cause to be 
offended with him. As Mr. Notton, 
under whose protection I then was, 
had no objection, and as I really had 
an esteem for Mr. R——, and no 
him a good young man, I consented, 
and we continued to walk and ride to- 
ther, but never without Mr. Nortén. 
T we thus situated when Mathews 
came to the Wells in his road to 
Wales. He had been extremely ill 
at Bath, and when I saw him in the 
public walk at the Wells, I could 
scarce keep myself from fainting. 
‘There was such an alteration in his 
person that I could not believe it pos- 
sible. He spoke to me once in the 
walk, and asked me if I resolved to be 
his death; declared his illness pro- 
ceeded from the accounts he had heard 
of meand R , and that he was now 
going into the country to die. You 
may be sure I was greatly affected with 
his words; but as I had suffered so 
much in my reputation by being seen 
with him, I would not stay to explain 
myself, or upbraid him with his beha- 
viour to me; I merely told him that 
the only way to convince me of his 
sincerity was to leave me, and never 
see me more. I left him immediately 
and went home, where soon after a 
lady informed me he had fainted in the 
Long Room, and that his friends had 
taken him to Wales given over by all. 
This news made me relapse, and had 
very nearly cost me my life, till I heard 
again that he was well, and in good 
spirits, laughing at my distress, and 
exulting in the success of his scheme. 
This once more raised my resentment, 
and I was resolved to encourage Mr. 
R ; and though I could not con- 
sent to go off with him, I told him 
(with 4 father’s consent), that when it 
was in his power, if he still retained 
his love for me, and I was free from 
any other eng: ents, | would m 
him. When I returned to Bath, he 
followed me, but as he was very much 
talked of, 1 would not suffer him to 
be so particular. When he was going 
to D——, he begged me to give him 
a letter to you, that he might by you 
sometimes hear from me; as I Te- 
fused to correspond with him. As I 
wished to have my dear girl’s opinion 
of him, I was not unwilling to trust 
him with a letter, in which ] men- 
tioned something relative to my mis- 
fortunes; but luckily mentioned no 
names, nor could he, if he. dtd some tog 
under- 
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understand whom or what it meant. 
He wrote to me that he was in D-——, 
but never mentioned your name, 
which I was surprised at, and as I had 
not heard any t ing from you, was a 
good deal hurt, thinking you would 
not keep your word with me. In an- 
swer to his letter, I desired to know if 
he had seen you, and begyed.-to be in- 
formed of some other circumstances in 
his letter, which made me uneasy. To 
this I received no answer, and the ac- 
count you gave me afterwards, con- 
vinced me that he was like all other 
men—deceitful. I then gave him en- 
tirely up, and contented myself with 
thinking how unworthy all men were 
of a woman’s affection ! 

I was in this state of mind when 
Mathews returned; when in spite of 
all I could do or say I was obliged to 
visit them, and scarcely a day 
without my having some conversation 
with him. In these conversations he 
cleared himself of the imputations al- 
ledged against him, and set my con- 
duct in such a point of view, that he 
made me appear the criminal and him- 
self the injured person. This and be- 
ing constantly with him, joined to his 
engaging behaviour, soon ined him 
that love which had never been quite 
extinguished. That gained, I was 
soon prevailed on to see him, but this 
did not hinder him from behaving so 
eget in publick that at last every 

talked of it, and many people 


spoke to my father. 

I was one night going to bed, when 
I heard my father and mother talking 
very loud, and my name and Mathews 


were repeated very often; this induced 
me to listen, and I heard my mother 
tell my father that I was miserable, 
and that Mathews was equally wretch- 
ed; that we had loved one another for 
these. some F ay and that she was 
sure it would be mydeath. My father 


seemed sometimes to pity and some- 
times to condemn me, but at last he 
resolved I should never see him again. 
In the morning when I came to break- 
fast, my spirits were low, and I could 
not refrain from tears; this ‘soon 
brought on an explanation with my 
father, to whom I confessed every 
thing that had passed ; his behaviour 
was tender to a degree, and by that 
method he gained more upon me than 
if he had treated me harshly. Anger 
I can withstand, but tenderness I 
never could. My father, after many 
arguments, wherein he convinced me 
of the folly, if not wickedness of such 
a connexion, made me mise never 
to see him more, and told me he would 
break off all intercourse with the fa- 
mily immediately. In the afternoon of 
this day Mrs. Sheridan called by Ma- 
thews’s desire to know the reason why 
they had not seen me that day. 

Old Mr. Sheridan (who is now in 
Dublin) is my father’s particular friend. 
When they came to settle in Bath*, 
the strictest intimacy commenced ‘be- 
tween our families. Miss Sheridan is 
the only person (besides yourself) that 
I vial place any confidence in ; she 
is one of the worthiest girls breathi 
and we have been always united in 
the strictest friendship. The same 
connexion subsists between our two 
younger sisters. There are two bro- 
thers, who on our first acquaintance 
both professed to love me ; but, though 
I had the greatest esteem for them, F 
never gave either of them the least 
hope that I should ever look on them. 
in any other light than as the brothers 
of my friend; | own I preferred the 
youngest, as he is by far the most 
agreeable in person, understanding, 
and accomplishments. He is a very 
amiable young man, beloved by every 
one, and greatly respected by all the 
better sort of people in Bath. He be- 





* It was about the middle of the year 1770, that the Sheridans took up their residence 
in King’s Mead-street, Bath, where an acquaintance commenced between them and Mr. 
Linley’s family, which the kindred tastes of the young people soon ripened into inti % 
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came acquainted with Mathews, and 
was at first deceived in him, but he 
soon discovered the depravity of his 
heart, under the specious appearance 
of virtue, which he at times assumed ; 
but perceiving the attachment between 
us, he resolved to make use of a little 
art to endeavour if he could to save 
me from such a villain. For this pur- 
pose he disguised his real sentiments, 
and became the most intimate friend 
of Mathews, who at last intrusted him 
with all his designs in regard to me, 
and boasted to him how cleverly he 
had deceived me; for that | believed 
him to be an angel. 

Excuse my being thus tedions, but 
it was necessary to let you so far into 
my connexion with the Sheridans be- 
fore I could account for my behaviour 
latterly. 

When Mr. Sheridan came to me in 
the evening, I only told him something 
had happened to make me uneasy; but 
bid him tell Mathews I would write 
to him. I accordingly wrote, and told 
him every circumstance that had hap- 
pened, shewed him how impossible it 
was for us to continue any such con- 
nexion, and begged (for still I thought 
him worthy) that he would write to 
tell me he was convinced by my argu- 
ments, and that we might friends, 
though unhappy ones. He wrote to 
me, and comforted me greatly, by as- 
suring me of his approbation of my 
conduct, and that he was ready to 
acquiesce in any thing to make me 
happy, as he was unwilling to see my 
father. Mr. Sheridan was appointed 
to’ settle every thing, he accordingly 
came to my father, and told him what 
Mathews had said, and that he in- 
tended to write to my father and bind 
himself in the most solemn manner 
never to see me again. My father 
was satisfied with this, and pitied Ma- 
thews greatly. He kept his word, 
and my father was happy that he had 
settled every thing so amicably. 

Mr. Sheridan was with me every 
day, and did every thing in his power 
to make me happy. He said if Ma- 
thews ever broke his word to my 
father, he never would be seen with 
him again; as he had engaged him in 
the affair, he was resolved to act the 

art of a inan of honour. I applauded 
fis sentiments, but said 1 thought it 
impossible that Mathews ever should; 
—the next day convinced me how 
cruelly I had deceived myself. 1 re- 


ceived. a letter from Mathews, wherein 
he told me he was going to London, 
but would return in less than two 
months, and if J did not consent to 
see him sometimes, he would shoot 
himself that instant. He said my an- 
swer would determine his fate. This 
letter flung me into fits, as I must 
either break my word to my father, or 
consent to the death of the man on 
whose life my own depended. At last 
I wrote and expostulated with him 
once more on the baseness of such a 

roceeding. This letter, instead of 

aving the wished effect, produced an- 
other still more alarming; in this he 
flung off the tender behaviour for which 
I always loved him, and put on the 
language of a tyrant—told me he would 
see me, that no father on earth should 
hinder him, and if I would not con- 
sent, he would take me off by force. I 
answered this with some warmth, as I 
began to see I had been deceived in 
him. I then insisted he should never 
write to me again; but he contrived 
to make me read a letter directed in 
another hand, wherein he told me we 
had both been deceived through some 
mistake ; said he had semalbion 4 
communicate of the utmost conse- 
quence to my future happiness ; and if 
1 would indulge him with ten minutes 
conversation, he never after would 
desire to see me again; but if I refused 
this last request, I must expect the 
worst. 

Terrified as I was, with no friend to 
advise me, I at last consented, and ap- 
pointed an hour, but the moment he 
saw me he locked the door, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his pocket uttered 
the most horrid imprecations; and 
swore if I would not bind myself by 
the most solemn oaths to see him 
again on his return from London, he 
would shoot himself before my face. 
Think, my dear girl, on my cruel situa- 
tion; what could I do? Half distract- 
ed, I told him | would do any thing 
rather than see him commit so rash an 
action. This was Saturday, and I 
eapeny him (if I was alive) to see 

im on Wednesday evening during 
the Concert. On this condition he let 
me go. 

I was to spend the day with Miss 
Sheridan, who was ill with the tooth- 
ache. All the time I was with her, I 
was resolving in my own mind what 
way I was to act. To break my word 
with my father was impossible. If I 

die 
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agonies of mind, at ‘the thoughts of 
what would be the consequence of 
this affair. 

Monday evening Sheridan came to 


did not see Mathews, I expected worse 
to ensue. _What resource was. there 
left? At length (I tremble while I 
write) I came to the horrid resolution 
of destroying my own wretched being, 
as the only means to prevent my be- 
coming still more guilty, and saving 
my parents from still more distress. 
W ith these horrid thoughts, I searched 
Miss Sheridan’s room for some lauda- 
num, which I knew she had for the 
tooth-ache ; I found a small bottle full 
and put it in my pocket. 

The next day (Sunday) after Church, 
1 left my mother and sisters walking. 
I sat down, made my will, and wrote 
a letter to my father, and one to Ma- 
thews. While I was about it Mr. 
Sheridan came in; he had observed me 
taking the laudanum, and when he 
saw me writing, he seemed very much 
alarmed. At last, after swearing him 
to secrecy, I told him what I intended 
to do, and him to take charge 
of the letters. He used every argu- 
ment in the world to dissuade me 
from it; but finding them all useless, 
he entreated me an lennt not to take it 
till the afternoon, as he then would 
tell me something which he was sure 
would make me lay aside such thoughts 
entirely. Fearful of his betraying me, 
I consented ; but the moment he was 
gone took half the quantity, and after 
dinner, finding it had no effect, 1 took 
the rest. My fears were true. He 
had gone to Dr. Harington and Dr. 
W., and begged of them for God’s 
sake to go to our house that night, 
in case | should have taken it before 
he returned in the evening. When 
he came I was on the settee in a state 
of lethargy. He immediately ran for 
the Doctors; but before they could 
give me any assistance, | dropped down, 
as they thought, —dead. I lay for some 
time in that dreadful state, till by force 
they opened my teeth, and poured 


——e down my throat, which 
made me bring up a great deal of the 
ison. 


To describe the distress of my fa- 
mily at this time is impossible; but 
res a scene by all accounts cannot 
be conceived or imagined. It was 
happy for me that I was insensible of 
it, as it would certainly have had a 
severer effect upon me than all the 
poison, 

After I had taken every thing that 
was bere 1 was put to bed, where | 
passed the night in the most dreadful 





me. He expostulated with me, with 
the greatest tenderness, and shewed me 
the dreadful crime I had been about to 
commit, and for one who was every 
way unworthy of my. least considera- 
tion. He then told me every circum- 
stance relative to myself, which Ma- 
thews had told him. He shewed me 
letters he had received from him, and 
wherein his villainy was fully explained. 
Judge what must be my feelings, on 
finding the man, for whom 1! had 
sacrificed life, fortune, reputation, every 
thing that was dear, the most aban- 
doned wretch that ever existed. In his 
last letter to Sheridan he had told him 
that I had given him so much trouble 
that he had the greatest inclination to 
ive me up, but his vanity would not 
et him do that without having gained 
ot om oe He therefore said he was 
resolved the next time I met him to 
throw off the mask, and if 1 would 
not consent to make myself still more 
infamous, to force me, and then leave 
me to repent at leisure. He then told 
how he had acted on Saturday; and 
that 1 had promised to see him on 
Wednesday. He then said he would 
sufficiently revenge himself for all the 
trouble 1 had. given him; but if I 
changed my mind, and would not see 
him, he was resolved to me off 
by force. The moment I read this 
horrid letter 1 fainted, and it was some- 
time before I could recover my senses 
sufficiently to thank Mr. Sheridan for 
his opening my eyes. He said he had 
made Mathews believe he was equally 
infamous, that he might the sooner 
know his designs; but he said it was 
not in his power to appear ona friendly 
footing any longer with such a villain. 
Mr. Sheridan then asked me what I 
designed todo. 1 told him my mind 
was in such a state of distraction, be- 
tween anger, remorse, and fear, that I 
did not know what I should do; but 
as Mathews had declared he would 
ruin my reputation, I was resolved 
never to stay in Bath. He then first 
proposed my going to France, and 
entering a Convent, where he said I 
should be safe from all kind of danger, 
and in time | might recover my peace 
and tranquillity of mind; his sister 
would give me letters of recommenda- 
tion to St. Quintin, where she had 
been 
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been four years, and he would & with 
me to protect me; and after he had 
seen me settled, he would return to 
England, and place my conduct in 
such a light that the world would ap- 
plaud and not condemn me. 

You may be assured I gladly em- 
braced his offer, as I had } highest 
opinion of him. He accordingly set- 
tled every thing 5 so that we resolved 
to go on that fatal Wednesday which 
was to determine my fate. Miss She- 
ridan came to me, approved the scheme, 
and helped me in putting up my 
clothes. 1 kept up my spirits very 
well till the day came, and then I 
thought I should go distracted. ‘T’o add 
to my affliction, my mother miscarried 
the day before, owing to the fright of 
Sunday: the being obliged to leave 
her in such a situation, with the 
thoughts of the distress in which my 
whole family would be involved, made 
me almost give up my resolution ; but 
on the other hand so many circum- 
stances concurred to make it absolutely 
necessary, that I was in short almost 
distracted. 

At last Sheridan came with two 
ehairs, and having put me half faint- 
ing into one, and my trunks into the 
ether, I was carried to a coach that 
waited in Walcot-street. Sheridan had 
engaged the wife of one of his servants 
to go with me as a maid, without my 
knowledge. You may imagine how 
pleased | was with his delicate be- 


haviour. Before he could follow the 
chairs he met Mathews, who was 
going to our house, as | had not unde- 
ceived him for fear of the consequence. 
Sheridan framed some excuse, and 
after telling him that my mother had 
miscarried, and that the was in 
such confusion, it was impossible for 
him to go in, be; he would go to 
his sister's, and wait there till he sent 
for him, as he had an affair of honour 
on his hands, and perhaps should want 
his assistance; by this means he got 
rid of him. 

We arrived in London about nine 
o'clock the nextmorning *. From Lon- 
don we went to Dunkirk by sea, where 
we were recommended to an English 
family, who treated me very politely. 
1 changed my name to Harley, as I 
thought my own rather too public. 
From thence we proceeded to Lisle, 
where by chance Sheridan met with 
an old schoolfellow, who immediately 
introduced us to an English family, 
with whom he boarded. They were 
very amiable people, and recommended 
us to a Convent, which we resolved 
to accept without going further: 

After we had settled every thing, 
and I had entered the Convent, Sheri- 
dan pro returning to England ; 
but while he was preparing to go, he 
received a letter from Mathews, who 
after abusing him in the most scan- 
dalous manner, insisted on seeing him 
in London to give him satisfaction ¢. 





* Sheridan was at this time little more than twenty, and his companion just entering 
her eighteenth year. On their arrival in London, with an adroitness which was, at least, 





very dramatic, he introduced her to an old friend of his family (Mr. Ewart, a respectable 
brandy-merchant in the City,) as a rich heiress who had consented to elope with him to 
the Continent ; in consequence of which the old gentleman, with many commendations of 
his wisdom, for having given up the imprudent pursuit of Miss Linley, not only accom- 
modated the fugitives with a on board a ship, which he had ready to sail from the 
port of London to Dunkirk, but gave them letters di recommendation to his correspondents 
at that place, who with the same zeal and despatch facilitated their journey to Lisle. Ow 
their leaving Dunkirk, as was natural to expect, the chivalrous and disinterested proteetor 
degenerated into a mere selfish lover. It was represented by him, with ments which 
seemed to appeal to lence as well as feeling, that after the step which had taken, 
she could not possibly appear in England again but as his wife. He was, p bror tomy he 
said, resolved not te deposit her in a Convent, till she had consented, by the ceremony of 
@ marriage, to confirm to him that right of protecting her which he had now but tew 
rarily assumed. It did not, we may suppose, require much eloquence to convince oe 
heart of the truth of this reasoning; and accordingly, at a little village not far from 
Calais, they were married about the latter end of March, 1772, by a Priest well known for 
his services on such occasions. They thence immediately proceeded to Lisle, where Miss 
Linley, as she must still be called, giving up her intention of going on to St. Quentin, 
red an apartment in a Convent, with the determination of remaining there till 
eridan should have the means of supporting her as his acknow wife. . 
tk that for the first four or five weeks during which young couple were 
absent, Mr. Mathews never ceased to haunt the Sheridan family with inquiries,:rumours, 
and other disturbing visitations ; and at length, urged on by the restlessness.of — 
inserted @ violent advertisement in the Bath Chronicle, calling Sheridan ps Jier a 


treacherous scoundrel. ’ 
This 
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This was a stroke so very unexpected, 
that for a long time I could resolve on 
nothing. At last I Sheridan 
not to think of returning till he had 
heard _- frora anges - = 
very unwilling to stay; but as 1 u 
sndien, pony so Ate unhappy, he 
consented. 

While we were in this situation, my 
father arrived at Lisle. He had written 
to us, but his letters miscarried, and 
we did not know how to write to 
them, till we heard first. My father 
not receiving any intelligence, came in 
search of us to Lisle, where he found 
us. He behaved with the greatest ten- 
derness to me, and expressed his warm- 
est gratitude to Sheridan ; but he said 
my enemies had raised so many wicked 
reports as to my going, that my friends 
thought it absolutely necessary for me 
to return and contradict them. He 
promised me if I chose to return to 
the convent in a few months after | 
had been at home, I should have his 
consent ; but he insisted on my return- 
ing then with him. 

igh it was very disagreeable to me 
to return, yet as I could not refuse any 
thing my father wished me, and as I 
thought he would keep his promise, I 
consented, and soon after we set off 
for England. When we got to Lon- 
don, Sheridan went out to speak to a 
friend of his, but staying longer than 
he intended, my father was very un- 
easy. 1 did not know the reason till 
dinner, when he returned with his 
friend, and I was then told that Ma- 
thews was in town, and that Sheridan 
had seen him; but he was such a 
coward that Sheridan could not pre- 
vail on him to fight. He had there- 
fore written an ager mara aps: put 
in the rs, wherein he 
Shetidan’s pardon for the abuse th 
which he had loaded him. I was 
very happy to hear it ended so well, 
and we set off for Bath the next day 
in tolerable spirits. His family met 
us at our house, and we drank tea to- 
gether very happily. After tea the 
brothers went out together; the elder 
did not return, but Richard my friend 
returned to supper, during which he 
told me he was going to take a ride 
with his brother in the morning. We 
parted at night, after he had promised 
to come with his sister to spend the 
next day with us; but judge of my 
i when his sister came to 
me and told me that both her brothers 





went off ther at 12 o'clock that 
night, and she had not seen nor heard 
any thing from them since. We — 
the day in the greatest distress. In the 
evening we were told they were gone 
to London to demand satisfaction of 
Mathews for belying them to each 
other, and likewise to get a proper 
concession to be put in the newspapers, 
as Sheridan found on his arrival at 
Bath that Mathews had put a most 
abusing paregraph in the papers con- 
cerning him. 

They are not yet returned. When 
this dreadful affair will end God only 
knows. For my own part, I have not 
eaten nor slept since they went. My 
only hope is Mathews's cowardice, as 
every one says he will stoop to any 
thing rather than fight. 

Thus have I, my dear friend, dis- 
played every action of my life to you, 
my judge; do not let the ill nature 
of the world bias your judgment. | 
know that many have traduced my 
character, and 1 am told that Mr. R— 
has said many disrespectful things of 
me in Dublin, that he calls me jilt, 
and - was engaged to him; but his 
own heart must acquit me of using 
him ill in any respect. 

And now, my dear friend, for I will 
imagine you will still permit me to 
call you so, let me entreat your for- 
giveness for troubling you with this 
tedious epistle ; but I flatter myself you 
will read my misfortunes with an un- 
— eye, and as | think you 

ave too good an opinion of me to 
imagine I would do any thing inten- 
tionally criminal, I hope you will ex- 
cuse my indiscretions, and pity my dis- 
tresses. I have laid before you every 
article of my life; do you, according 
to your own heart, excuse or condemn 
me : but if, after you know my tempta- 
tions and trials, you can excuse the 
weakness of a heart but too suscepti- 
ble, let me beg of my dear girl to un- 
deceive her acquaintance, or any one 
who is prejudiced against me by the 
malicious report of my enemies, and 

convince them that I am not so guil 
as unfortunate. Adieu! if you will 
still permit me the happiness of your 
friendship, write to me, and give me 
your opinion of my conduct freely, and 
favour me with your advice, in rd 
to my future behaviour to Sheridan. 
Let me conjure to write soon, as 
till then I shall imagine you have 
given me up entirely; which would - 
the 
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the means of making me still more 
wretched, as there is no one on earth 
whose good opinion I would wish to 
retain more than yours. I should never 
have troubled you with this long let- 
ter, if 1 had not hoped from your gen- 
tle disposition that you would, by con- 
sidering what | have gone through, be 
sooner brought to forgive my errors. [ 
have been many days writing this, but 
I have not yet heard the event of She- 
ridan’s journey. 1 am greatly distress- 
ed, and my mind is at present in great 
agitation. God only knows what will 
become of me; I have almost lost 
every hope of happiness in this world. 
Death or a convent is the only view 
on which I can turn my eyes with any 
pleasure. 1 hope one way or other my 
ate will soon be decided, as 1 cannot 
endure my present feelings. Once 
more, adieu! May God for ever bless 





[Oct. 


by all the world. You are the only 
comfort remaining; let me therefore 
be assured of your friendship; the 
world | despise. Give my kindest love 
to your sister ; re she with you con- 
tinue -to enjoy a long course of unin- 
terrupted happiness, and may those 
pangs ever be a stranger to your breast, 
which now rend the heart of your 
sincere though wretched friend. 

P. S. As I will think my dear 
friend has been the partaker of my 
griefs, 1 have opened my letter once 
more to assure you that | am now a 
little easier. I have this moment heard 
that Sheridan is returned. He has 
seen Mathews, and obliged him to 
fight ; he disarmed him, and gave him 
his life, after making him promise to 
beg pardon in the newspapers *. Every 
thing is settled to his satisfaction, and 
l expect to see him every minute. [ 





am just told he is below. Adieu! my 
dear girl, and believe me yours. 
E. Liyuey. 


and inake you as completely happy as | 
am miserable. Write to me | entreat 
you; let me not think I am forsaken 


*,* Throughout this interesting sketch, Miss Linley studiously conceals her 
marriage with Sheridan, which was not then publicly known. Subsequent to 
this, she appeared in the oratorjos at Covent Garden ; and Sheridan, though pre- 
vented by the vigilance of her father from a private interview, had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing her in public. At length, after a series of stratagems and 
scenes, which conviuced Mr. Linley that it was impossible much longer'to keep 
them asunder, he consented to their union, and on the 13th of April, 1773, 
they were married by licence. 

his amiable and accomplished woman died of consumption at Bristol, on 
the 28th of June, 1792, in ae 38th year. The devotedness of affection with 
which she was regarded during life, not only by her own father and sisters, but 
by all her husband’s family, showed that while her beauty and music enchanted 
the world, she had charms more intrinsic and lasting for those around her. 

*« We have already seen,” says Mr. Moore, “ with what pliant sympathy she followed 
her husband through his various pursuits,—identifying herself with the Politician as 
warmly and readily as with the Author, and keeping love still attendant on genius through 
all his transformations. As the wife of the dramatist and manager, we find her calculating 
the receipts of the House, assisting in the adaptation of her husband’s opera, and reading 
over the plays sent in by dramatic candidates. As the wife of the senator and orator, we 
see her with no less zeal, making extracts from state-papers, and copying out ponderous 
pamphlets—entering with all her heart and soul into the details of elections, and even en- 
deavouring to fathom the mysteries of the funds. The affectionate and sensible care with 
which she watched over, not only her own children, but those which her beloved sister, 
Mrs. Tickell, confided to her, in dying, gives the finish to this picture of domestic use~ 
fulness. When it is recollected, too, that the person thus homelily employed was gifted 
with every charm that could adorn and delight society, it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find anywhere a more perfect example of that happy mixture of utility and ornament, in 
which ali that is prized by the husband and the lover combines, and which renders womau 
what the sacred fire was to the Parsees—not only an object of adoration on their altars, 
but a source of warmth and comfort to their heath J 

* This alludes to the first duel fought by Sheridan, when Mathews was compelled to 
ask his life. Mathews, being efterwards almost universally shunned for his disgrace- 
ful conduct throughout this affair, which he had shamefully misrepresented, at length 
wished to retrieve his character by fighting'a second duel. Sheridan readily accepted the 
challenge. Mr. Moore has given the particulars very minutely. Both the combatants 
were desperately wounded, and their swords broken. As neither would descend to ask their 
lives, they were separated by their seconds. 
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Mr. Ursan, Lincoln’s Inn, June 17. 
BSERVING that one of your 
Correspondents is in search of 
the crests and, badges of the Baronial 
families represented by the house of 
Percy, I send you a drawing-of the 
Seals of Sir Guy Bryan, Sir Robert 
Fitzpayn, and Sir Robert de Poynings 
three of the noble ancestors of. 
Duke of Northamberland. ‘Sir Tho- 
mas. Rytson of Hengrave was a pur- 
chaser from Henry, fourth Earl of 
Northumberland, of the manor of 
Ackford Fitzpain, in Dorsetshire, and 
these sea!s are among the title deeds 
remaining. at Hengrave. 

Sir Guy Bryan, K.G. bore Or, three 
piles Azure (see Plate I. fi . 1.) and 
appears from his seal, which is loose, 
to have used griffins for his supporters ; 
he died in 1390, having been sum- 
moned to several Parliaments in the 
reigns of Edw. III. and Rich. II. The 
heiress of Bryan intermarried with 
Fitzpayne. 

Sir Ro 
arms Gules, three lions passant Ar- 
peril, a bendlet Azure (see fig. 2.) 

‘his seal is appendant to a deed dated 
the day before the feast of the Convers 
sion of St. Paul, 40 Edw. III. whereby 
he granted to.Sir Guy Bryan, Sir Mar- 
tin Moulisch, Canon of Salisbury, and 
other trustees, his manors of Ackfurd 
Fitzpayn in Dorsetshire, Stourton in 
Wiltshire, Bryghampton, Spekyntone 
ar og and Sedene in Somersetshire, 
with the advowsons of the Churches 
of the same places. His only child 
Isabel was wife of Sir Richard de 
Poynings. 

Sir Robert de Poynings, son and 
heir of Richard and Isabel, by deed 
dated 26 June, 4 Henry V. enfeofied 
Walter Metford, clerk, Sir John Pel- 
ham, and other feoffees, with his ma- 
nor of Ackford Fitzpayn. Upon his 
seal he bears quarterly 1 and 4, barry 
of six Or and Vert, a bendlet Gules, 
Poynings, 2 and 3, Fitzpayn.. His 
crest is a griffin’s head, with wings 
displayed ; and he uses two badges, a 
key with the handle uppermost, under 
a crown, and a unicorn passant. 

Bed, the latter — en ee 

an. (see fig. 3.) Sir rt Poyn- 
ing’s eldest son Richard died in the 
life-time of his father, leaving an only 


child Eleanor, wife of Henry, Earl of 


Northumberland. 
In an heraldic MS. in my possession: 
Gent, Mag, October, 1825. 


Antient Seals. Double Font at Beton. 


bert Fitzpayne gave for his 
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of the time of James I. the two 
given to the Earl of Northumberland 
are, the crescent, and the key and 
sare at latter - ue ass. 
ently from Poynings, the key being 
turned up and na through’ the 
crown. + Pea > -_ of the 
supporters of the Percy family. 

PP one, &e. ty Joun Gace. 


—Q— 

EU matrix (of bronze) of the 

Seal (fig. 4.) is in the possession 
of Lieut.-gen. Hutton, to whom it was. 
presented a few years ago by a gentle- 
man in Ireland, who brought it from 
Demerara, where it had n used 
some time in a merchant’s store for 
sealing bottled liquors, &c. It is said 
to have been carried to Demerara by 
an officer who had found it among 
some ruins in Spain. 

The legend, Dig, cagtri roffengis, 
it is apprehended, can only apply to 
Rochester in Kent, and any elucida- 
tion as to its use, &c. would much 
oblige. It is probably about 300 years 
old. Epir. 


Mr. Ursay, May 30, 

ap accompanying drawing of a 

double Font in the Church of 
Béton, about eight English miles from 
Rennes in Brittany, was sketched by 
a youth of fifteen, who is a great ad- 
mirer of Antiquities (see fig: 5). The 
font has the figures 404 upon it, the 
first figure is obliterated from age ; pro- 
bably 1404 is the date; and on the 
margin at top are some ancient letters, 
which appear to be Celtic, but too im- 
perfect to copy or decipher. 

The Church is of a much older date. 
The steeple was destroyed in the Re- 
volution, but the tower still remains, 
though much dilapidated; the win- 
dows are Gothic, varying but little 
from the niches on the font; and a 
house of about a century old has been 
added to the ecclesiastical building, 
which was occupied two years since 
by Capt. Wells of the British Navy. 

he Church is small, has only one 
aile, one window is stop up, and 
the tracery‘in the East and Wést win- 
dows, are in a, very imperfect. state. 
Over the windows. are labels, termi- 
nated at top alternately with a cross 
and a fleur de lis. (see figs. 6,7.) 

I am, Sir, one of your oldest 
admirers and subscribers, 
Aw OcTOGENARIAN. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 7. 
]* an antient Welch poem ascribed 
correctly to the tenth century, and 
noticed by Mr. S. Turner, ILI. 516, 
are the plowing lines: 


<< Hast thou heard the saying of Taliesin, 

In conversation with Merdhin ? 

It is natural for the indiscreet to laugh im- 
moderately.” 


This remark of so ancient a poet 

seems to show that Laughter, which is 
confined entirely to the face of man, 
and is an operation of the muscles 
seated in the mouth and cheeks, may 
claim of two distinct characters, this 
which belongs to folly, and the other 
to scorn. It has been attributed to the 
fifth pair of nerves, which sending 
branches to the eye, ear, lips, tongué, 
palate, and muscles of the cheek, parts 
of the mouth, precordia, &c. a sympa- 
thy is formed between them all, so 
that when one of them is acted or 
excited either by external accident, or 
internal imagination, the others are 
proportionably affected: if they please 
the fancy, they affect these muscles 
with Laughter. (Rees’s Cyclop.) 
‘ Many philosophers have denounced 
it as not only —— the force of in- 
ternal feeling, which they think should 
always be reserved, but also that it is 
a species of levity and contempt which 
it is either improper or immoral to en- 
tertain and to express. I believe the 
Society of Friends, to whom we may 
almost exclusively yield the palm of 
moral philosophy in mind and prac- 
tice, above all other sects, in their ear- 
Tiest education check any propensity 
to laugh ; and they are brought up so 
much in the habit of self-denial and 
forbearance, that though we see great 
cheerfulness among the Friends, yet 
we never detect them laughing; they 
avoid it in common communications 
as an act of levity; but as an excite- 
ment to scorn or contempt they deem 
it a transgression against Christian for- 
bearance and meekness. 

Bailey says, the ancients always 
painted its genius in a garment of va- 
rious colours, to represent its varying 
humour, its unsteady demeanour. It 
arises in general from the excitement 
created by surprise, which is in fact 
wit; from smart repartee, sarcastic re- 
citation, from equivoque and enigma, 
from sudden and unexpected humour 
of either expression or action ; but then 
it evinces great want of self-possession ; 


On Laughter. 
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and when it is suffered to become im- 
moderate, it is of- painful consequence 
to persons of weak nerves. The roar 
and noise of merriment, when accom- 
panied with loud laughter, is inimical 
to all conversation, and generally, as is 
said to children, ends with gravity or 
regret, certainly with great fatigue, be- 
fore the parties separate. 

But i catmeal <hbeate have the 
power of exciting Laughter upon the 
nerves above mentioned, it must have 
been so constituted with a pleasant 
and wise design; for it is known to 
aid the digestive faculties which gravity 
depresses and checks,—it is known to 
add to the stock of cheerfulness in so- 
ciety, as the flowers of the field are 
known to augmeut the diffusion of 
fragrance, and to purify the air,—and 
so up to the many blessings of the 
Sun’s light: the reverse of all these 
would have wrapped the glories of all 
nations in gloom,—and thus a smile 
on the cheek of innocence is the most 
transcendant charm of female manners, 
which can adorn, and animate, and 
give value to human existence ;—but 
this does not extend to laughter; it is 
the pure essence of a mind elevated far 
higher than the boisterous and frolic- 
some indulgence of vulgar freedom. 

Dr. Johnson gives ten definitions of 
Laughter and its concomitants, the 
greater part of which rank themselves 
under contempt, derision, scorn, ridi- 
cule, and the rest under merriment, — 
and are so used by the writers whom 
he recites. 

In the sacred Scriptures the charac- 
ter of Laughter is very accurately de- 
picted as follows: 1. Where it is ac- 
companied with contempt and scorn ; 
Gen. 17. 17; Job 1. 10; 12.4; 22. 19; 
41. 29; 2 Chron. 30. 10; 2 Kings, 
19. 21; Isa. 37. 22; 80. 6; Ps. 52. 6; 
59. 8; 22.7; 27. 13; N. 2.19; Ec. 
23. 32; Mat. 0. 24; Mar. 5. 40; Lu. 
8. 53. These eighteen passages are 
not the whole of the same import, but 
are sufficient for my pu . 2. Where 
it is accompanied with disbelief, Gen. 
18. 12. 3. Where it is thoughtless and 
sinfully merry, Prov. 5. 4; 14.13; Lu. 
6. 23. 4. Where it is deemed mad, 
Eccl. 2.2. 5. Where it is comforta- 
ble, and where sorrow is turned into 
joy, Lu. 6. 21; under which head 
may be arranged moral joy or rejoic- 
ing, though it is very seldom that in 
these instances the gaiety of heart is 
stretched beyond cheerfulness; for 
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Laughter is too loud for sympathy, 
which is an internal feeling or passion. 
Job 8. 21; Ps. 126.2. 6. Sympathy 
is a cause of joy, Gen. 21.6; Isa. 66. 
10. Now the majority of these pas- 
sages obviously condemns Laughter ; 
and the wise Ring condemns it b de- 
claring sorrow to be preferable, Eccl. 
7. 3; and that Laughter is the symbol 
of a fool, ib. 7.6; and the Apostle 
James 4. 9, recommends to the dou- 
ble minded, and to others who are ac- 
customed to drown their transgressions 
in boisterous mirth, to let their Laugh- 
ter be turned to mourning, and their 
joy. to heaviness ! 

There is no work extant of so high 
authority for moral and practical phi- 
losophy as the Sacred Scriptures, in 
which the human heart is so traly de- 
veloped, and its frailties considered and 
exposed, and if every man while he 
reads it would apply to himself the 
language of Nathan, he would never 
close the book without profiting by 
the research not only in his life, but 
in eternity! 

You have known me long enough, 
dear Octogenarius, to be sensible that 
I am not here putting in any claim to 
the rank of a crying philosopher, nor 
even of those ancient cynics of either 
Greece or Rome, who denied the 
blessing of a comfortable smile, or a 
cheerful hour in conversation with a 
friend. But I think you will recollect 
that all our hours of rational recreation 
have been ,enlivened by the satisfac- 
tions we have cultivated in more sedate 
and philosophical pursuits; and that 
although neither of us have laughed 
much either at or in society, yet none 
have more exquisitely enjoyed the as- 
sociations of our intimate friends. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 9. 

7 Laity are in general so occu- 

pied with their worldly concerns, 
as very seldom to trouble themselves 
about Ecclesiastical affairs ; and it may 
excite surprise in many of your readers 
to hear that some Clergymen of the 
Church of England refuse to permit 
the corpse of a person under 14 or 15 
years of age to be carried into the 
church. e live in too enlightened 
an age to pay implicit obedience to 
the maxim of the ancient canon law, 
** Sarcedotes honorandi sunt non judi- 
candi.” To the first part of this rale 
we most willingly subscribe; from the 
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latter we beg to dissent ; for if Clergy- 
men of the present day do wrong by 
neglecting their duty, they must ex- 
pect it to be noticed and to be told 
of it. 

I know not what substantial reason 
is or can be given for such a refusal : 
if indeed a person, no matter of what 
age, dies of an infectious disease, a 
Clergyman may be warranted, from a 
regard to the living, in exerting such 
an authority; but to talk of age as an 
objection, is ridiculous. It does not 
appear from the Rubrick that the offi- 
ciating Minister has any discretionary 
power or option, if the relatives of the 
deceased require it; and I would ask 
such a Clergyman if he imagines the 
immortal soul of a young person to be 
less dear to the all-merciful God of 
our nature, than the soul of other hu- 
man beings, however they may 
be; indeed the usual inference is, that 
children are more spotless, as being 
léss contaminated by the world. 

That part of the Burial Service, 
namely, the beautiful and sublime 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
which is read in the church, is so im- 
pressive,-that the heart and mind of 
every one that hears it, must be cal- 
lous indeed if they do not feel a reli- 
gious awe; it is calculated to turn the 
thoughts so upon a future state of ex- 
istence, as to amend our lives and 
make us better Christians; it may in- 
duce such religious reflections and such 
a conduct in life here, as to produce 
content and happiness, and blessings 
which all the riches of this world can 
neither give or take away. Whenever 
I have coal it read, it has thrown a 
serenity over my mind, and abstracted 
me from all worldly concerns. I have 
relieved the distressed with more kind- 
ness; I have spoken to and treated my 
family and domestics with more than 
usual affection; in short, 1 am con- 
vinced I have been better for it as a 
man and a Christian; and may it not 
have the same beneficial effect upon 
others ? 

When all the Burial Service is read 
over the mortal remains of a beloved 
child or other relative, and all the com- 
forts of our religion administered, we 
return to our homes soothed that we 
have performed our last solemn duties, 
and we more confidently a ng the 


mercies of our Creator. hen the 


Service is curtailed and imperfectly 
performed, it leaves an impression 


upon 
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upon the mind, that ‘‘ we have left 
undone those things which we ought 
to have done ;” and we are dissatisfied 
at having that mournful consolation 
withheld, which the benevolence of 
the Divine Author of our religion 
would not have denied. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, ‘ 

Te following letter, dated Tauris, 

May 28, and written by M. Be- 
langer, Botanist to the French King at 
Pondicherry, contains an interesting 
narrative of part of his journey over 
land to India, performed this summer 
with the Viscount Desbassayns de 
Richemont : 

We left Teflis (the capital of Persian 
Georgia) on the 15th of April, and 
thanks to the kindness and care of Ge- 
neral Yermoloff, Chief of the Army of 
the Caucasus, we had every thing pre- 

red for us to facilitate our journey. 

he appearance of the country of 
Teflis and Karaklisse is mountainous, 
and presents nothing interesting. The 
Prince of the latter, a Georgian by 
birth, gave us an excellent reception, 
and got up for our amusement some 
theatricals, acted by his soldiers, whose 
singing in chorus had a very agreeable 
effect. He commands the Russian 
army in this frontier. The Prince 
himself accompanied us as faras Gormi, 
the last city of his Government, and 
sent us from that under the protection 
of Beygler Bey of Tauris, who was re- 
turning from a mission to General 
Yermoloff, and was then proceeding 
with his suite into Persia. 

At the entrance to Erivan we were 
met by a Kan with a numerous escort, 
who conducted us to our lodging, 
which was the house of the Governor 
of that city. From our apartment we 
had a view of Mount Ararat and Etza- 
niatzin, or the Three Churches, built 
on the very place where the Ark rested. 
The Zenguy rolled its murmuring bil- 
lows beneath us; Erivan, which the 
Persians consider the Boulevard of their 
empire, is only defended by mud walls. 

At Davilly and Nourachim we had 
the very agreeable pleasure of seeing 
the Persian cavaliers come to meet us ; 
on their way they had a sham battle, 
exhibited their fleetness on horseback, 
and threw the lance, which they par- 
ried off with admirable dexterity and 
address. 

Before arrivingat Natchievan, which 
is said to have been founded by Noah, 
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we through a desert, thre sail of 
which is quite saltish, and is only in- 
habited by the Iliates, a wandering 
tribe, whose tents were scattered over 
the plains. It was at Natchievan, that 
we were met Emir, Kan- q 
whom the hereditary Prince of Persia 
had sent before M. de Richemont, to 
serve as his Mimbhandar (a kind of 
ntleman of honour). Having passed 
the Axai by a ford, we soon atrived at 
the banks of the Araxes, which we 
ourselves crossed on rafts of timber, 
while our horses swam over it. Not 
far from this river, and on the to 
Marent, we passed through a very dan- 
gerous defile between rocks, which 
was unsafe to travellers: last year a 
caravan, escorted by five hundred men, 
had been set upon and robbed here. 

After clambering over the Moun- 
tains of Michove, which, though not 
very high, were still covered with 
snow, we got down into the valley in 
which Tauris stands, At some dis- 
tance from this city, the Governor's 
son, accompanied by Prince Abbas 
Mirza, Secretary of State, came, at- 
tended by a numerous escort of cavalry, 
to pay their respects and compliments 
to M. Richemont. The Secretaries. 
of the Russian Legation, and a crowd 
of Mirzas and Kans, either from 
courtesy or curiosity, | know not which, 
joined our cavalcade, which was now 
increased by a corps of infantry which 
awaited our entry at the fauxbourgs. 
The variety of costume, and of their 
colours, the strangeness of the figures, 
and the melange of French and Rus- 
sian uniforms, in the midst of the 
Asiatic dresses—on one side a crowd 
of foot soldiers armed with bayonnetted 
musquets—on the other, Persian horse- 
men exercising in the course, and the 
other usual amusements—the order and 
disorder which at once prevailed in 
our march —altogether exhibited to 
our view a very curious and not anen- 
tertaining appearance. After being 
complimented at the gates of the city 
by a respectable deputation, M. Riche- 
mont was conducted to the Governor’s 
abode, where lodgings were prepared 
for him. 

A few days after our arrival Prince 
Abbas Mirza informed Viscount de 
Richemont that he would receive him 
on the following day, and according to 
custom sent him some sweetmeats 
(sucreries). We were received by this 
Prince with all the Asiatic pomp and 
ceremony: horses richly — 

ore 
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bore us to the gates of the palace, same ceremony already described. Just 
while we were by the baton- as M. Richemont was retiring, Abbas- 


blow dealers, who had occasion to ex- 
ercise their calling by dispersing the 
crowd that upon us. On com- 
ing into his Highness’s presence, M. de 
Richemont presented with his own 
hands (which is a signal honour), the 
Jetter of which he was the bearer. 
The pesches, or presents, placed on a 
silver Pe was carried by a Ferach. 
The Hereditary Prince was particularly 
kind in the reception he gave M. de 
Richemont, and among other gracious 
things said to him: 

«J like France. You are a Frenchman, 
consequently my friend; ell the provinces 
of my Government are at your diposal.” 

Abbas-Mirza is an amiable Prince. 
His conversation is lively, and his 
manners insinuating; his features 
are handsome and regular, but much 
altered from the sufferings caused him 
by a very inveterate liver complaint. 
In my quality of physician he conde- 
scended to consult me, and was very 
much surprised to find my advice con- 
formable to that of an English physi- 
cian, named Cormac, who is attached 
to his person. 

This Prince granted the Viscount a 
second audience, which was private, 
and appeared excessively long to the 
latter, who was invited to sit beside 
the Prince, and being obliged to do so, 
a la Persane, he was compelled to re- 
main for two hours in a very distress- 
ing attitude to a European—that is, 
on his ankles and bended knees (tailor- 
wise). 

Eight days after, the Prince gave us 
an entertainment in his villa. We 
met there several persons of distinction, 
and among the rest, Verecuteur des 
petites euvres. The place in which 
we were received was ornamented with 
a great number of paintings and por- 
traits, among eed Sa A me ze 
of Alexander and Selim, and a third, 
which we were astonished to see figure 
there. During the entertainment, a 
number of dancers and singers exerted 
their utmost to amuse the guests. Their 
instruments consist of drums made of 
cloth, of tambourines, the cases of 
which were of dried clay, and a sort of 
guitar, and a cherwan, which produced 
sounds like those of a bagpipe- 

_ Yesterday (the 27th) the Prince sig- 
nified that he would again admit M. 
Richemont to his gardens, to grant 
him the audience de Conge. This took 
place in the same way and with the 


Mirza told him that, being now his 
friend, he expected he would send 
him accounts of himself, wherever he 
should happen to be. 

I owe to my profession the honour 
of having been consulted, in turn, by 
the lowest and the highest person 
of the State. From the Prince Kans 
and Mirzas down to the valets, &c. all 
came to me. DidI cure them? Or 
have I only comforted them? Of this 
I know nothing. Bot one thing [ 
know, that [ have the consolation of 
not en killed any of them, which, 
for a medical man, is saying a great 
deal. To the same qualification of 
being a disciple of Hippocrates I owe 
the exquisite favour of having had ac- 
cess to several harems. 

Two pretty eyes, an aquiline nose, a 
handsome mouth, with a somewhat 
elongated figure, is the general descrip- 
tion of the Persian ladies; but there 
are among them some ugly dames too, 
as in other places. 

We are preparing to set out ina few 
days for Teheran. Hitherto our col- 
Jections in natural history are not very 
considerable, but we shall shortly enter 
a country where I expect we shall be 
enabled to gather a rich harvest, parti- 
cularly in botany. The season is be- 
ginning to be very favourable. 


Ancient PainTINGs 
1n WesTMINSTER ABBEY. 
N our Review of Mr. Harding’s 
** Antiquities in Westminster A 

bey” (p. 152), we a ew to recur to 
the discussion on the ancient Wooden 
Enclosure near the Altar, written by 
the Editor Mr. Moule. We now pro- 
ceed to do so, having, for our readers’ 
better satisfaction, been allowed to 

copy a very neat woodcut. 
is en enclosure has been hi- 
therto considered to be the shrine, or 
the canopy of the tomb, of Sebert, 
King of the East Saxons, the reputed 
founder of the Church ; but, that even 
the freestone altar-tomb on which it 
stands, was erected to the memory of 
that monarch, appears improbable. 
That such a monument was erected, 
soon after the building of the present 
Church, in the reign of Henry III. 
has been handed down by history or 
tradition ; but the appropriation of this 
tomb to King Sebert’s name seems to 
have originated from Camden (who is 
the first known writer on the Monu- 
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ments, and published his account of 
them in 1600) having stated merely 
that King Sebert was buried in the 
East part of the Abbey. Hence, and 
hence only, succeeding authors have 
called this Sebert’s Tomb. 

Bat that it was erected in the reign 
of Henry III. cannot be maintained, 
since it bears characteristic marks of 
the wzra of Edward 1V. Of these the 
most authoritative is this:—there is 
carved in the back of the recess an 
heraldic symbol peculiar to the latter 
monarch’s reign—the Rose en Soleil, 
a badge or cognizance which Edward 
IV. is reported to have assumed in 
commemoration of his signal victory 
over the Lancastrian party in the de- 
cisive battle of Mortimer’s Cross, Feb. 
2, 1461. It is thus proved, that the 
tomb cannot claim the early date as- 
signed, whilst, on the other hand, the 
wooden superstructure has every indi- 
cation of the zra of Beney iL. the 
former, therefore, has no further con- 
nection with the latter, than as afford- 
ing it support. We also agree with 
Mr. Moule, that if the tomb had been 
that of King Sebert, the monument of 
so highly reverenced a personage would 
have fronted the Choir, not the Am- 
bulatory. It is a plain, but decisive 
proof, that the tomb and the super- 
structure are unconnected, that their 
principal fronts are on contrary sides ; 
and the former, as Mr. Moule says, 
“can hardly be considered as a resto- 
ration of an ancient tomb, the wood- 
work of which, if a part of it, still re- 
mains comparatively perfect, —at least 
more mutilated bydesign than by decay.” 

So much for the Tomb—and its age 
being determined, we leave the ques- 
tion as to whose memory it was really 
erected, to be the theme of future con- 
jecture. We shall proceed to describe 
the subject of the woodcut. 

These stalls Mr. Moule considers to 
be two centuries older than the Tomb, 
and to have been actually constructed 
at the. first erection of the present 
Choir, ‘ previous to the opening of 
the New Church for divine service, on 
the 13th of October, 1269.” 


«¢ It answers in every respect to the exact 
situation of the Sedilia Parata of the Offi- 
ciating Priests, during the celebration of 
High Mass, such as are still remaining in 
many of our ancient Churches, although 
frequently obscured by sepuichral monu- 
ments or other objects, erected before them. 
These seats were originally derived from the 
Consessus Clericorum of the Latin Church ; 





in Westminster Abbey, 


the altar standing between the priests and 
the people in the Roman Basilica, and in all 
ancient Churches in Italy. 

** The Chancel of the English Church is 
still entirely appropriated to the Clergy; 
and formerly the Laity were most strictly 
excluded by the Canon, as is more familiarly 
expressed in an old verse, 

« Cancelio Laicos probibet Scriptura 


Sedere, ere. 
Ie sibi pregumant Christi gecreta vi- 

Both sides of this erection formerly 
exhibited four painted figures ; but that 
represented in the engraving, being the 
front, was by far the most splendid of 
the two. And here it should be re- 
marked, that until the preparations 
made for the last Coronation, when 
the incongruous Grecian altar-piece 
presented by Queen Anne was remov- 
ed, this front was concealed from view 
by screens, which never changed their 
positions but when the Coronation 
ceremony was preparing. Once in- 
deed, in the year 1775, they disappeared 
for a = — but aS was be y that 

annel might take the place of tapestry. 
4 The re ve ‘of The day id oc, 
however, let the opportunity escape 
them. Sir Joseph Ayloffe compiled a 
long memoir on the subject, which 
was read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and published in folio with 
nine beautiful engravings, one of which 
represents the North front, another 
the two figures, said to represent Se- 
bert and Heats III., a third, various 
ornaments ; the monument of Aveline 
Countess of Lancaster, and one that of 
Anne of Cleves, which were both dis- 
closed at the same time *. 

In 1812, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of access, another view of this 
front, assisted doubtless by Sir J. Ay- 
loffe’s plates, was produced for Acker- 
mann’s History of the Abbey. - Like 
all the engravings in that work, it is in 
aquatint and coloured, and so well co- 
loured, in our opinion, as to convey an 
excellent idea of the sombre obscurity 
and darkness visible conferred by the 
hand of Time on the original. 

The great merit of Mr. Harding’s 
drawings is their minute accuracy ; but 
an additional value attaches to them 
from their representing more than the 
abovementioned. ~ A wooden chest or 
temporary boarding (which Sir J. Ay- 
loffe absurdly designated the sarcopha- 
gus of King Sebert and the altar table 
where mass was said on the day of his 


* These plates were afterwards inserted 
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in vol. ii. of the ** Vetusta Monumenta.” 
anniversary, 
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anniversary, though, as we are told 
Dart, it oe jos a box made 2 
contain ‘* books and keys, for the use 
of the Church,”) concealed the lower 
part of the figures; nor was this re- 
moved till it was done at the request 
of Mr. Harding, whilst he was making 
his drawings. How much of the 
paintings were thus recovered, will ap- 
pear by drawing a line across the vig- 
nette, parallel with the top of the re- 
mains of the second figure, which was 
wholly gained. And this concealment 
seems to have never been imagined by 
former draughtsmen, from the figures, 
as before seen, being quite tall enough 
for their due proportion *. 

We proceed with our description in 
Mr. Moule’s words : 
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* The open and most ornamented side of 
this enclosure, which is in four compart- 
ments of large size, is faithfully represented 
on the vignette; and the paintings which 
remain on the back of these stalls form the 
subjects of Plates 1, 2, and 3. The Ca- 
nopies, four in number, are very similar in 
their design to the sculptured sides of the 
monuments of Eleanor, Queen of Edward I. 
(who died about 1290) ; they are adorned 
with crockets of an ancient form, with open 
circles containing trefoils within the angles 
of the gablest. Between each rose 
a light pinnacle, all of which have been 
broken. The three centre pinnacles spring 
from carved heads, two crowned and one mi- 
tred, beautifully executed, which have a very 
easy reference to the support of the Church, 
derived from the piety of the Monarchs or 
the good government of the Bishops. 
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* A still more striking example of this fault is the figure of St. Faith, in the Chapel 


of St. Blaze, which was sup 


by Mr. Schnebbelie to have been painted by the 


same artist as those on ‘‘ the shrine of King Sebert.”” See it engraved in vol. xct. ii. 497. 


t These can 


ies have been recently painted, but the ancient colouring was minutely 


described by Sir Joseph Ayloffe. Much stained glass was introduced. See the work now 
under notice, p. 6. 
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* The height of the enclosure is 13 feet 
9 inches, to the top of the finials; and 
each com nt is about two feet, seven 
inches wide, being separated from each 
other by small buttresses. were ori- 
ginally adorned with a full-] figure in 
each, painted in oil colours on a ground of 

ister, as ancient an example of the art as 
is to be found in the kingdom, being un- 
doubtedly of the period of Henry ILI. or of 
Edward 1. The small pillars from which 
the arches of the several compartments take 
their spring, were white diapered with black, 
in various patterns, while the capitals and 
bases were gilt; but have heen all painted 
black in the recent alteration. 


The first compartment has been 
supposed to exhibit King Sebert. ‘ It 
must be observed,” says Mr. Moule, 
** that this is merely presumed to be 
the representation of Sebert, to whom 
historians agree in attributing the first 
foundation of a Church at Westminster. 
There is certainly no objection to be 
urged as to the ore the portrait, 
and it may reasonably be su that 
he would be honoured with the stall 
nearest the altar.” We have, how- 
ever, an objection to urge, namely, 
that Sebert was certainly depicted on 
the other side. This we know from 
Weever (see hereafter) ; and it appears 
to us improbable, that he should be 
placed on both. To proceed : 


‘* This figure is the most perfect of the 
series, and merits particular attention from 
the fine state of preservation in which it 
I ble perso: is repre- 
sented, bearing in his fhe me a Pars sar 
of ancient form, terminating in a pinnacled 
turret, with his left hand raised in a com- 
manding manner; his head is crowned with 
a diadem ornamented with strawberry leaves 
painted on a gold ground; and his beard, 
of silvery whiteness, is long and curled, 
with mustachios ; his tunic is rose-coloured, 
worked on the borders and bottom with 
white and red ; his hose are purple ; and his 
shoes, of blue damask, buckle over the instep 
with a small gold buckle; the ground upon 
which the figure is painted is a reddish 
brown, and he is represented standing on 
a lawn or carpet studded with flowers, &c.; 
the white gloves on his hands are unadorned 
with embroidery ; and his crown and sceptre, 
whatever may have beea their original ap- 
pearance, are now ofa darkish brown colour.” 


The next panel or division of the 
screen exhibited only that portion of 
the painting which was formerly con- 
cealed, the greater part of it having 


been purposely planed off; and it is now 
entinty cblitesned, having been paint- 
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ed over; a wainscot colour, at the late 
repairs. 

“*The fi appeared to have been that 
of an cxtlelastio: and it may be supposed 
that the screen or enclosure contained fi- 
gures of a Kirg and: Bishop [or Saint) in 
alternate succession. This series, it may 
without presumption be assumed, was con- 
tinued round the whole choir. The sacer- 
dotal robe was represented of pure white, 
edged with lace and rich fringe, the colours 
of which were green, white, and red; the 
ends of the stole were seen, as well as the 
bottom of the under garment, or alb, which 
reached down to the feet, ornamented with 
a diapered hem, in squares and lozenges, 
very curiously worked with a mosaic pat- 
tern, in which green, red, blue, and white, 
were alternately introduced. The lower part, 
and point of the crozier was also seen; the 
buskins were purple, but quite plain; at 
least no ornament could be discerned upon 
them. The ground of the picture had been 
a dark brown; and the figure was repre- 
sented standing on a lawn, or carpet of 
green, with small sprigs.” 


The third compartment is without 
hesitation considered to represent 
Henry III. 


**This portrait, upon comparison, is 
found greatly to resemble the features of 
the cumbent figure of the Monarch upon 
his tomb in this Church. It is painted upon 
a dark brown ground, which is semée of 
golden lions, passant guardant, in allusion to 
the charge, in the Royal arms of the Kings 
of England, of the House of Plantagenet, a 
very early instance of heraldic decoration. 

‘The figure of the King is well drawn, 
and the folds of the drapery are particularly 
easy and gentle, but very indistinct at the 
lower extremity: his countenance is mild 
and expressive ; the figure is in action, and 
evidently commanding attention to the pass- 
ing scene. He is represented crowned, and 
in regal robes; the mantle of a murrey co- 
lour, is lined with white fur, and guarded 
with broad lace, and is fastened on the right 
shoulder by a fibula of a lozenge form. His 
tunic, which is scarlet, is bound round the 
waist by a girdle of very rich workmanship, 
fastened with a gold buckle: his gloves also 
are ornamented on the bark of the hand 
and the bottom of the little finger, with em- 
broidery ; the Monarch bears “in his right 
hand a sceptre of ivory, terminating in 
rich finial of goid. 

“From the other panel the figure is ob- 
literated, the paint having been entirely 
scraped off the surface by a plane or some 
such instrument. The pictures that have 
been suffered to remain are highly curious 
and” interesting, as ancient examples of 
painting in oil applied to pictures, for the 
ancients were uo strangers to painting —_ 

Cc. 
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&e. with oil. The art it appears was in- 
vented in the Byzantine empire about the 
year 800. For a long time Constantinople 
furnished all Europe with artists 

the row of Venice, and to a or 
art of Oil-painting seems soon to have pass- 
ed; hence its s to Lombardy, where 
a book was by Theofilus, probably a 
Grecian Monk, about the year 1000, which 
gives directions for oil-paintings, and is call- 
ed ¢ Tractatus Lombardicus.’ ius, ano- 
ther old author, proves its use anterior to 
Van Eyck, to whom Vasari has attributed 
its invention. Vide Raspe’s Essay on Oil 
Painting, London, 1781, 4to. 

‘‘The most ancient pictures in the Mu- 
sée Royal at Paris, 1814, are said to have 
been painted at Prague about 1357, being 
7 of St. Ambrose and St. Augustin, by 

joric de Prague; and the Cracifixion, 
by Nicholas Wurmser de Strasbourg ; while 
the portraits on these panels bear every in- 
dication of having been executed at the 
time of the opening of the new Church for 
Divine Service, 13th October, 1269; at 


which time the choir to have been 
completed, being in the fifty-fourth year of 
the reign of Henry III.” 


That front of the stalls which faces 
the Ambulatory, has always been open 
to view ; and is engraved in Dart, Ac- 
kermann, and Neale. It was not so 
splendidly ornamented as the princi- 
pal front; but like it exhibited four 
figures. ‘These paintings have faded 
away and peeled off under the public 
eye, being visible to all entering the 
Church at the most frequented and, 
till lately, public door, that of Poet's 
Corner. the four figures they repre- 
sented are said to have been St. Peter, 
St. John the Baptist, King Sebert, and 
King Edward the Confessor. 

eever’ tells us that verses, by way 
of question and answer, were placed 
anderneath the figures; that St. Peter 
was represented talking to King Se- 
bert; and that the inscription under 
him was these Leonine verses: 
Wic, Mer Seberte, paugas; mihi con- 
Dita ‘per te 
Ware toca {ustravi, demum tustrande 
dicavi. 

One of the panels, which was doubt- 
less the first (that stands fourth on the 
other side, and contains moe remains of 
painting), was (says Mr. Gough, in the 
cedeation to his Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, p. xcii.) deprived of its remain- 
ing colours, when it was taken out to 
form ‘a passage to some of the Royal 
Family, who, were seated in this tomb 

Gent. Mac. October, 1825. 
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at Coronations.” This fact we do not 
find noticed by Mr. Moule. 

The other panels, Mr. 
tinues, “‘ have been the of idle 
boys, and are completely scratched 
out. One, however, undoubtedly re- 
presenting King Edward the Confes- 
sor, was so far in 1791, that 
Mr. Schnebbelie was able to make a 
drawing of it (see Plate II.) and it 
was engraved in his Antiquaries’ Mu- 
seum. 

King Edward is represented clothed 
in a cule and loose robe; his head 
crowned, and surrounded by a nimbus 
or glory 5 his beard long and curled. 
In his left hand he bears a sceptre, 
and in his right his constant symbol, 
the ring, which, according to his well- 
known legend, he gave to St. John the 
Evangelist, when that saint, in the form 
of a poor man, asked alms of him at the 
foundation of a church dedicated to 
the saint, at Clavering in Essex. In 
the next compartment, as there can be 
no doubt, St. John stood to receive the 

ift, and to him we may conclude 
me Edward's legend was addressed, 
ing Sebert’s to St. Peter. 

There is a stone figure in Henry the 

Seventh’s Chapel, which represents 

King Edward in the same manner. 

In a woodcut in the Golden 

printed by Winkin de Worde, 1527, 

we have him drawn exactly in the 

same fashion. 

The Chapel of Romford, Essex, in 
which parish the King’s Palace of 
Havering-atte-Bower was situated, is 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St, 
Edward the Confessor; ‘and in the 
East window of the South aile, as we 
are informed by Weever, were “‘ the 
pictures of Edward the Confessor and 
the two pilgrims,” who brought him 
back the ring when returned by St. 
John, with this inscription : 

Johannes inos misit i 
Edwardo (the Fost broken out withthe glass]. 

A portraiture of King Edward, as 
renewed in 1707, under the direction 
of “John Jarmin, Chapel-Warden,” 
still remains in the chancel window of 
Romford Chapel, but ‘‘the costume 
of this figure,” Mrs. Ogborne informs 
us, in her History of Essex (which His- 
tory, by the bye, we much wish she 
would proceed with), appears to have 
assumed more from the taste and fancy 

of 
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of the painter who “ renewed” it, than 
from the original. 

We shall now conclude this long ar- 
ticle by remarking that the saints on 
both sides the Westminster seats were, 
there is no doubt, erased as long since 
as the Reformation, while the Kings 
were preserved, as usual, because not 
considered idolatrous images. | Epir. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 14. 
HE following is a curious Letter 
written some years ago, and in- 
tended for a late periodical paper ; per- 
haps it may be acceptable to some of 
your readers. A. H. 
TuHereE are some evils which, tho’ 
they do not come under the denomi- 
nation of vice or immorality, are yet 
by their frequency and consequences, 
worthy of notice; such are all those 
which interrupt and interfere with the 
pleasures of society, amongst which 
may be reckoned the intrusion of chil- 
dren, introduced by the partiality of 
relations into company, at too early an 
age either to give or receive satisfac- 
tion from sensible conversation, which 
they entirely prevent, when allowed to 
engross attention, every one by the 
laws of civility being obliged to smile 
and seem pleased at the nonsense of 
little miss or her brother. 

I will briefly give an example to 
justify my complaint, but beg leave 
first to premise that I deserve not to be 
stigmatized as one of those monsters 
who do not love children, the fear of 
which reproach forces many people 
into the absurdity of affecting a fond- 
ness they cannot feel, and of acting a 

rt to gain the hearts of parents or 
riends. Besides that, the love of 
children always conveys the idea of 
good nature, and who would not wish 
to obtain a character so amiable? and 
nothing is more pleasing than to see 
the aged, philesephiesl, and witty, con- 
descending to play with infants, and to 
be amused by their simplicity, inno- 
cence, and chearful recreations, —I 
only mean that, according to Solomon, 
there should be a time for all things. 
In justice to mysélf, 1 declare I love 
every child I behold; their helpless 
state, their incapacity to offend, with 
numberless engaging looks and actions, 
touch the benevolent heart, and I feel 
a tenderness, with a desire to make 
them happy more than I know how to 
express; but I would not infringe on 





the different enjoyments of maturer 
age, by forcing infants and infantine 
mes at unseasonable times, as in a 
ate visit where I was invited to drink 
tea and spend the evening with a se- 
lected party of both sexes, eminent for 
genius and taste ; men of learning, sen- 
sible women, from whose mixed con- 
versation I expected the highest intel- 
pons 9 ay age. — disen- 
myself from a pleasurable par 
os nh of public nA that I chight 
join this superior society. Elated with 
youthful expectation, I flew into the 
coach at the appointed hour, and found 
with the lady who catled for me a 
child about seven years old. 1 was 
pleased with her aspect, she being a 
very pretty girl, the daughter of a gen- 
tieman distinguished for abilities in 
the line of literature, as well as for his 
rank and fortune. The child was in- 
troduced by my friend to the company, 
who were all intimate with her father, 
so that much attention was paid to 
Miss. She behaved modestly, and I 
was pleased with her, till I had the 
mortification to find that no other con- 
versation could be attempted but such 
as was adapted to the comprehension 
of seven years old! And next a pro- 
posal was started for her to dance a 
minuet, when my heart fluttered with 
apprehension of beng chosen for her 
partner, as I was the ) prea person 
present. So it happened ; the child was 
sent to ask me: to refuse seemed im- 
possible, the imputations of rudeness, 
ill-nature, and affectation, all struck 
on my imagination. I was therefore 
obliged, with the best grace I could, 
and the worst humour that ever I felt 
for a dance, to exhibit before a small 
formal circle, more formidable to me 
than the finest ball-room filled with 
mixed company, where the attention 
would have been divided. I had no 
sooner recovered this effort, than a 
country dance was proposed, one lady 
only singing. This amusement I here 
regretted, as it exhausted that time I 
hoped would have been employed to 
better purpose ; yet I still expected re- 
lief from the arrival of a manly youth 
about 14 years old, a Westminster 
scholar, yet modest, polite, and unaf- 
fected, whose natural abilities and ac- 
quired improvements were of uncom- 
mon brilliancy. I wanted an Tr 
tunity to converse with him, an 
some subjects in store to engage him, 
but found he also was doom — 
t 
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that night my fellow sufferer, being al- 
to personate a childish husband 

for the little girl! My next chance 
for relief was the entrance of this 
amiable young gentleman's father, one 
of the most eminent men in the king- 
dem for genius, learning, and taste, 
one respectable enough to have given 
what turn he pleased to the whole 
company, whose wit and humour every 
one always desired should lead in con- 
versation; but, alas! he entered with- 
out his usual animation of counte- 
nance or spirits to enliven our party, 
his charming flow of humour, under 
the casual dominion of the spleen, 
that envious malady which only seizes 
on superior minds, as if to bring them 
on a level with the common herd of 
mortals; he indolently sunk into the 
trifling amusement of prattling with 
the child, and hearing her prattle, who 
being encouraged, poured forth all her 
ul imagination could furnish, and 
fond all applauded! One ray of hope, 
however, revived at 8 o'clock, expecting 
the carriage would be announced for 
the favourite, the idol which attracted 
our whole attention ; but no such voice 
relieved me, and I ventured to ask the 
lady who brought her, whether Miss 
——— was to stay supper? and was an- 
swered with a complacent smile, that 
this once she was to be indulged, was 
to tarry as long as we did! And thus 
ended all my expectations of intellec- 
tual enjoyment for the evening. The 
spleen, had I been worthy, might then 
have made me all her own. I folded 
my arms, yielded I fear to sullen si- 
lence, and could no longer essay to 
laugh at the child’s exhausted mimicry 
of a toast, a countess, &c. in the 
drawing room, the park, Kensington 
Gardens! Not one quarter of an hour 
for any rational subject, not a sentence 
worth remembering could be obtained ; 
—and so passed the supper an hour or 
two afterwards; and so was sacrificed 
the whole afternoon and evening, whieh 
ought to have been spent in sensible 
instructive conversation, at least some 
= of it. The child with her pretty 
ittle fooleries. might have entertained 
for a time, and claimed her share of 
notice, and it isa real pleasure some- 
times to play with children, and to 
make them happy, but such an infant 
enjoys her own felicity far more in her 
n with her maid or play-mates 
after the hour of a visit is over. As I 
had passed the devoted time between ‘a 
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tual elevation of hope, and a per- 
Lona disa pointment,”"1 found - - 
self at night exhausted in spirits, fa- 
tigued in body and mind, envying the 
benevolent chearfulness of my wiser 
companions, yet bitterly lamenting 
that the only lesson I could then 
learn was to regulate the ardour of 
expectation, and to innure my mind 
to bear disappointment without disco- 
vering any ill humour. 

Thus far the fair disappointed pupil 
of Science, whose feelings were too 
om for so — a wie 

et it may be worth investigating w 
so distinguished a literary rty should 
sacrifice their sincerity at the shrine of 
complaisance, or indolently yield to 
the waste of time, when their abili- 
ties might have brought forth improve- 
ment ee more important subjects ; 
and probably too little attention is 
daily paid to the great number of hours 
apes perhaps devoted to society, 

ut too often in unimportant 
employments, in wearisome civilities, 
in the endurance of unimproving con- 
versation, in mixing with the multi- 
tude to assist at card-tables, adding to 
the general vociferation about nothing, 
rather from a pusillanimous dread of 
being stigmatized for affecting supe- 
rior wisdom, than from that evo- 
lence which in a due degree ought al- 
ways to influence the human mind; 
but it is well worthy of consideration 
to find the just proportion in the divi- 
sions of time, as life is short, and the 
lamp of health and the measure of abi- 
lities are daily wasting! 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 

: following is an abstract of the 
2ist Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for 1825, which 
presents a most satisfactory view of the 
of Christianity, and the diffu- 

sion of the Gospel. 

Peenen—tii, Pinkerton, whose 
health has been sufficiently restored 
to undertake a mission to Paris to in- 
spect the foreign editions of Scriptures 
ae at the Society’s expence; and 

is visit proved satisfactory. The 
Turkish Bible has proceeded as far as’ 
the Book of Job, under the direction 
of Professor Kieffer, and the revision 
of the New Testament was delegated 
to the Rev. M. Renouard, and 2000 
additional New Testaments printed. 
Several important communications took 
place with Baron Sylvestre De Sacy 

relative 
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relative to the Persian and Coptic ver- 
sions; and with M. Zorab and St. 
Martin on the modern Armenian Tes- 
tament ; copies of which were in pre- 
paration for them at Constantinople 
and other parts of Turkey. 

“* The Paris Bible Society continued 
to reccive many testimonies of the uti- 
lity of its labours to the Protestants 
Communions in France. The Scrip- 
tures have been received in many in- 
stances with demonstrations of the 
most lively joy ; and their perusal is 
reported to have produced beneficial 
effects. Many among all classes of 
Protestants, among the clergy and laity, 
the rich and the poor, the aged and 
the young, continue to maintain an 
interest in the work.”—‘ An import- 
ant application from an island in the 
Mediterranean for 300 Bibles and 3000 
Testaments for the use of Schools, had 
been met from this source, and many 
thousand copies of the French Testa- 
ment of De Sacy have been circulated. 

‘In Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
little can at present be done towards 
disseminating the Holy Scriptures.” 

Better success is stated at Antwerp, 
where the circulation in the English, 
Dutch, French, and German lan- 
guages, is carried on to a great number. 

A special Committee have inspected 
the Chinese version by the Rev. Drs. 
Morrison and Milne, and made so fa- 
vourable a report of it, that a number 
of copies have been forwarded to the 
Dutch settlements in the East Indies. 

At Zurich and Bern, Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, and Basle, the progress is very 
favourable, as well in the demand for 
copies as in the liberality of the sup- 

lies. At Lubec their Society has 
om revived, and has met with sup- 
rt from the Captains and others be- 
Ranke to the shipping interest there. 
At Hanover 1000 Testaments were 
resented, and were immediately sold. 
his grant was followed by another 
large edition, and ‘his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters have kindly assisted the Institu- 
tion with a donation and a loan,” as 
stated ; and in consequence of the de- 
solation of the floods there, the Society 
**was not backward in supplying that 
which it is its province to dispense.” 

At Nuremberg the King of Bavaria 
gave his — assent for the establish- 
ment of a Central Bible Society. 

At the last anniversary Meeting of 
the Saxon Society, the late Count Ho- 
hentahl presided, and in a very im- 
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pressive address recalled the origin of 
that Institution by 27 persons ten years 
ago; 18 of whom had departed this 
life, so that only nine of its founders 
could be present with them on ‘that 
day, and the Count has himself been 
since added to the number. From 
such small beginnings it was most in- 
teresting to receive the report of their 
increase and utility. 

In stating the transactions of the 
Society at Eisnach, it is subjoined,— 
‘tears of gratitude have glistened in 
the eyes of both parents and children, 
on receiving the invaluable treasure of 
the Word of God.” 

There seems to be a defect of sub- 
scription at Frankfort, ‘‘owing to the 
increasing difficulties of providing sub- 
sistence, experienced in all classes!” 
—At Wirtemburg their Society had 
continued to distinguish itself by its 
active proceedings. His Majesty had 
renewed his donation of 500 florins. 
Several contributions, and particularly 
those of some prisoners, who had re- 
ceived copies of the New Testament, 
and remitted the amount to the Trea- 
surer. : 

The unremitted efforts of the Rev. 
Dr. F. Vander Ess are mentioned with 
due — and another version is also 
reported, which he has approved for 
circulation there. 

In Silesia the want of Bibles is pa- 
thetically lamented ; but since supplied 
by the Bible Societies. 

My limits warn me that F cannot 
reduce the compass of this interesting 
Report to every part of the world where 
the connections of this Society has 
extended its exertions.—At Kreus- 
nach every Clergyman has been fur- 
nished with Bibles, to enable him to 
present one to every newly married 
couple on their welling: a most as- 
sured method of rendering this sacred 
Book dear to their united affections : it 
would be indeed a pleasing effect if the 
same practice were adopted in our own 
country. 

Count Rosenblad, as President of 
the Swedish Society, stated that 30,000 
copies would be annually wanted for 
many years tocome. ‘Sach calcula- 
tions are valuable in this respect, that 
they lead to a just estimate of the in- 
sufficiency of past exertions, compared 
with what remains to be accomplished 
by those whose hearts are deeply inte- 
rested in this work.” 

Our attention is next drawn to the 
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Society in Russia. On the = 
tion of Prince Gallitzen as President, 
he was succeeded by Archbishop Se- 
raphin ; his patronage was solicited, 
and it does not appear to have relaxed, 
though his Grace’s answer js not 
stated; but several conversions to 
Christianity are enumerated, and 
70,000 copies in different languages 
and dialects have been printed, and 
31,163 distributed during the past 
year! I am happy to be able to 
refer to this, as entirely contradictory 
of some suggestions that the Emperor 
has not continued his Royal sanction 
to these measures. 

**Some hundreds of copies of the 
Greek Testament have been sent to 
different parts of Greece, where the 
have been received by the people wit 
eagerness, and many of them, it is 
said, while encamped and expecting 
the enemy, Te themneetves in 
reading the Word o' of 

We pass on to the Turkish empire, 
where the distribution is more extra- 
ordinary, under the agency of the Rev. 
H. D. Leeves. These are for the 
Greeks who speak the Turkish lan- 
guage, and “ with very slight altera- 
tions, indeed the same work tran- 
scribed in Armenian characters will 
serve for the Armenians speaking 
Turkish ;” and an edition in modern 
Greek is now printing in London. 

* The gift of tongues to the Apos- 
tles is an unanswerable argument for 
the necessity and duty of transcribing 
the Scriptures into every language.” 

Mr. Barker at Aleppo ascertained 
from a Syrian priest that the Holy 
Scriptures now preparing in the Car- 
shun language -will prove a most ac- 
ceptable present to the Christians for 
whom they are designed. 

In the Persian language the Penta- 
teuch has been completed by Mirza 
Jaffier, in the revision of which Pro- 
fessor Lee is engaged, while the trans- 
Jator is advancing with the historical 
books. When this rersion is known, 
it will form an epoch in the history of 
Persia. 

The Report from Calcutta states the 
year to have been “‘a year of expan- 
sion and enlargement.” Several auxi- 
liary Institutions; the Hindoostanee 
Testament by Professor Hill ; the Hin- 
duwee Testament by Mr. Bowley ; and 
the other parts of their progress; to 
which is most justly added, ‘‘ the name 


of Dr. Heber, Bp. of Caleutta, as an 


accession to the cause, is in every re- 
spect most valuable! with the aid of 
his Lordship’s counsel and influence, 
the objects of the Society must be es- 
sentially promoted. Its character also 
will be Lecter appreciated, and will 
commend itself more and more to the 
community.”—In each of the presi- 
dencies similar satisfactory statements 
have been received, so that the Society 
now assumes a national appendage to 
those governments. 

The Rev. B. Clough writes from 
Colombo strongly recommending a 
translation into the Pali language; 
which is among the Budhists what 
the Sanscrit is among the Brahmins. 
It was the native language of Budha 
himself, and is held in the highest ve- 
neration by his followers wherever 
formed : hence it is the great deposi- 
tory of religion, law, and general 
science, in all Budhist nations ; and 
some idea may be thus formed of the 

t extent to which a knowledge of 
the Pali language has been and still is 
cultivated. ‘The late Mr. Tolfrey had 
acquired a critical knowledge of it, 
— left a complete version, which se- 
veral Pali scholars have since approved ; 
so that if this should be adopted, Cey- 
lon, the Burman empire, the kingdoms 
of Ava, Siam, Pegu, Aracan, Cambo- 
gia, and all the nations of India be- 
yond the Ganges, and in several of 
the Northern nations, as Thibet, Bhu- 
tan, and the largest islands in the Ar- 
chipelago, may in a few years be read- 
ing the New Testament. 

I now pass over the Society’s 
exertions in the South Sea Islands and 
New South Wales. Dr. Morrison's 
Chinese Bible is circulating (with his 
Dictionary, as I hope and presume). 
All the Chinese who live in the islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago, are capa- 
ble of receiving the Scriptures without 
difficulty, as far as the Governments 
are concerned. Their probable num- 
ber is from 2 to 300,000, and will find 
their way into China itself. 

In South Africa the progress has 
been very important and satisfac- 
tory. In South America the political 
convulsions which have agitated the 
scene of the Society's labours, have 
not prevented the operations of those 
whose hearts are thoroughly engaged 
in the work. It is delightful to ob- 
serve how fit individuals are found 
there willing to assist in the distribu- 
tion. Now is the time, says Mr. 

Thomson, 
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Thomson, to apply the healing balm 
with happy effect, whilst the wounds 
pin by their attempts are just 
made and fresh. 

The superstitions prevalent in North 
America still impede the march of the 
Word of Truth, but the day is quick] 
ga when these clouds will 
be dispelled ; ‘‘ they are but imperfect 
pictures of those which exist in the 
more dark places of the earth ;” and 
many are now there who count it a 
great privilege to be made instruments 
to give effect to their dispersion. 

America.—There being an Auxi- 
liary Society in the Illinois, there is 
now at least one Auxiliary Institution 
in every State of the Union. 
the Ladies who conduct the Associa- 
tions, their Report says, ‘‘ They have 
gone forth in their modesty and bene- 
volence, and have been surpassed by 
none in patience and zeal, activity and 
usefulness ; they have obtained a por- 
tion of the abundance of the rich, and 
the mites of the poor, and have poured 
the whole into the treasury of the 
Lord. They have not shrunk from 
the abodes of the ignorant, the sick, 
the wretched, the helpless ; they have 

netrated into the recesses of want, to 

urnish to the needy that holy Book, 
which makes known the bread of life.” 
In this we may readily join our testi- 
mony to the female efforts in all our 
Societies wherein they are pleased to 
interest themselves. 

We turn our course homeward with 
this Committee, and rejoice to find so 
much unaffected zeal in every part of 
the world, while our own nation is en- 
joying all itsown privileges, and glowing 
with charity from the purest motive! 
And here we find a strong desire 
among the Jews to read the Scrip- 
tures, excited to a considerable extent 
by the exertions of those fellow la- 
bourers in the common cause of Chris- 
tianity. Among seamen also in the 
Port of London, a very liberal distri- 
bution is continually made. 

The whole distribution of this So- 
ciety in 21 years has been 116,539 Bi- 
bles, and 164,116 Testaments. Twenty 
works are now in progress at the So- 
ciety’s presses. The total number of 
Auxiliary Societies amount to 232. 

The receipts for the past year, in- 
cluding a balance of 13,300/. amount- 
ed to 134,155/. ; and the expenditure, 
including the investments made, a- 
mount to 122,088/. leaving a balance 
of 12,066/.; and the result states their 
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engagements abroad to amount to 
51,6361. 

A list of foreign Versions for the 
library forms part of the Appendix, 
A fact is mentioned which does ho- 
nour to his Imperial Majesty Alex- 
ander. About eight years since, he 
was pleased to command the under- 
taking of a version of the New Testa- 
ment into modern Russ, under the in- 
spection of the Synod, and to print it 
in parallel columns with the Sclavonian 
text. This was effected, and 111,000 
copies printed. The number of entire 
New Testaments was 50,000 stereo- 
typed. In proportion as this became 
known, an edition in Russ only was 


f desired, as more portable for soldiers om 


their march, who are convinced of the 
necessity of reading it, and as more ap- 
plicable for schools. The Emperor 
therefore ordered a stereotype edition 
also of 20,000 copies, and expressed his 
approbation of it, when he accepted, 
two copies presented to him. T' 

two editions do not interfere with, bat 
rather promote each other. The for- 
mer is very useful at the public wor- 
ship, which is conducted in the Scla- 
vonian language, as venerable for its 
antiquity; and the latter furnishes a, 
more ready opportunity of reading it in 
the vernacular tongue. All this shows 
the paternal interest unremittingly 
taken by the Emperor for the spiritual. 
welfare of his people. To this it may 
be subjoined, Brat the Empress Maria; 
Feodorowna applied for 216 New Tes- 
taments in Russ, and 21 in German, 
for the daughters of noblemen, to be 
distributed among them as premiums 
on leaving their institution! A. H. 


On a GeneRAL Iron Rattway. 
(Continued from Part I, page 603.) 

Mr. Ursan, Nottingham, Aug. 1. 

[* order to form a just estimate of 

the economy of this measure, it 
will be necessary to ascertain the ex- 
penses attending each particular mode 
of conveyance now in use, with the re- 
lative time required for the performance 
of journeys. 

1. The expense of the original con- 
struction of tarnpike roads, the annual 
repairs, and the annual expense of 
vehicles and horses employed thereon. 

2. The construction of canals and 
boats, the annual repairs, also the num- 
ber and expense of horses and men. 

3. The construction of coasting ves- 
sels, the annual repairs, the number of 

hands 
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hands required, together with the ex- 


pense. 
' Then compare these three-fold ca- 
pitals with that required for the con- 
struction of a General Iron Rail-way, 
Locomotive Steam-engines and Car- 
riages (for the cere an of persons 
and of goods of every description), their 
annual repairs, the number of hands 
uired, together with the expense. 
“te must sufficiently evident to 
every man of reflection, that the benefit 
to be derived from Rail-roads should be 
of a general and national kind; their 
partial introduction into certain dis- 
tricts would not merely prove of local 
advantage, but give a most decided su- 
periority to the commercial transac- 
tions carried on there, over those 
places where Canals and the ordinary 
roads femain the only means of con- 
veyance. 

After witnessing the wonderful power 
and economy of the steam engine, 
which gives motion to the whole ma- 
chinery in every room of a manufac- 
tory, and the certainty, speed, and 
safety with which steam-packets navi- 
gate the sea; the man who can now 
hesitate to recommend steam-engines 
instead of horse-power, must be pitied 
for his ignorance or despised for his 
obstinacy ; moreover, after the demon- 
stration of their utility, daily proved by 
Mr. Blenkinsop these fourteen years 
past, it will require some explanation, 
where and how our engineers hare 
been exhibiting their skill? 

There can no doubt that Mr. 
Blenkinsop’s plan must be our guide 
from its manifest superiority and eco - 
nomy over all those at Newcastle; ana 
if we look at the very slow progress 
made in the improvement of steam 
engines, perhaps a generation or two 
may pass away without any very ma- 
terial benefit arising from the various 
experiments now afloat. To create 
further improvements, every encou- 
ragement should be given to the prac- 
tical application of a we do enjoy, 
by extending them to the promotion 
of national prosperity. 

It has been stated, that the steam 
carriages at Newcastle work solely by 
friction, or by the adhesion of the 
wheels to the rails, and that Mr. 
Blenkinsop’s rack-rail is quite unne- 
cessary ; this nonsense is, however, so 
completely exposed by the experimen- 
talist himself who wrote it, that the 
** Practical Treatise on Rail-roads,” 
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recently published, must be put forth 
with motives I cannot comprehend. 
The reader should therefore receive 
with great caution any information 
from persons interested in the northern 
collieries; for as their trade will be 
seriously affected by opening the Lon- 
don market to all the inland collieries, 
it is very natural to su that those 
of the North will do all in their power 
to decry my “‘ Observations on a Gene- 
ral Iron il-way* ;” but however 
much they may feel disposed to arrogate 
to themselves the right of giving in- 
struction on this subject, | beg to re- 
mind the public, that Mr. Blenkinsop’s 
plan is hitherto decidedly the most 
efficient steam carriage rail-way, and 
that as Mr. Trevitheck and he were 
the first to introduce this species of 
conveyance, any remarks or improve- 
ments made by those who follow them, 
can only be considered as emanating 
from the example set by the above two 
ee to whom alone all credit is 
ue. 

In confirmation of what is now ad- 
vanced, I invite the reader to compare 
the engines at Newcastle with those at 
Leeds, and there some idea may be 
formed of the vast superiority of the 
latter both in economy and power—it 
appears Mr. Blenkinsop’s, with less 
than half the power, do more than 
double the work of the other! How 
happens this? I leave it to the pub- 
lic, who are now in ion of the 
whole particulars, to Dicide. The pre- 
tended ignorance of the Newcastle 
writer, of the superiority of Mr, Blen- 
kinsop’s rail-way, will meet with the 
contempt it deserves, and serve also to 
forewarn the public against his im- 
oecile mis-statements, and plausible 
calculations. 

I am fearful lest the Companies 
now establishing, should be so far de- 
luded as to follow the plans adopted in 
the Collieries, of having recourse to 
inclined planes, stationary steam-en- 
gines, or the reciprocating steam-en- 
gines, all which may do well enough 
for the coal districts, but on rail-ways 
for national pur » they ought to be 
avoided as much as possible, for this 
plain reason, the multiplicity of ma- 
chinery. The annual waste of capital, 
and the accidents which would un- 
avoidably occur from their general in- 





* This work is tragslated into the French 
language. 
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troduction on public lines of road, are 
quite sufficient to arrest the public at- 
tention, in order to consider well be- 
fore they commence laying down the 
roads. 

A multiplicity of machinery is the 
great evil to be avoided, and experience 
teaches us that the annual expence 
may be diminished in proportion as 
our power is simplified and concen- 
trated. 

On this account I am anxious that 
a National Board be appointed in order 
to introduce the most simple and gene- 
ral principle of uniform connexion 
thronghout the country—it is the in- 
terest of each Company to promote this 
general system, as the return will be 
in proportion to the facility of national 
communication; for if the numerous 
Companies do not strictly follow, in 
every particular, the same plan in the 
formation of the rails and vehicles, the 
natural results will be, confusion, un- 
necessary expenses, delay, and all the 
concomitant evils peculiar to unorga- 
nised plans; in illustration whereof I 
refer my readers to the present scientific 
management of Roads, Canals, and 
Coasting vessels. In order to fix upon 
one uniform plan for the whole coun- 
try (and I rely upon the interest of 
each Company to support my proposi- 
tion), it is essentially necessary to ob- 
tain the decision of a National Rail- 
way Board, duly authorised by Parlia- 
ment, to give every assistance to the 
introduction of this new system of ge- 
neral internal communication, and em- 
powered to fix upon the different models, 
after examining the competent persons 
in order to develope the most eligible 
plan. This once ascertained, the ne- 
cessary duplicates and models might be 
transmitted by ‘each Company to the 
respective Contractors for the work, 
ol as the model of one would be that 
of all, no want of materials or car- 
riages could be felt in any part of the 
country. This uniformity in the con- 
struction of rails and vehicles, will 
enable the manufacturers of the dif- 
ferent articles to keep up an abundant 
ww all parts, wherever this plan 
may be introduced. The wheels and 
axles will be the only parts of the 
vehicles confined to the model; the 
body may be made after any shape or 
to a specd fancy. 

ith what persevering industry and 
partial favour bo our Ministers devote 
their time and talents to improve our 
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Colonial affairs; and how blindly do 
the public magnify the importance of 
such measures ; whilst this scheme of 
permanent wealth at home appears a 
matter of second consideration! This 
combines every advantage, commercial, 
agricultural, and social; the other is 
merely of a speculative and very uncer- 
tain nature. By a comparison of our 
home. and colonial trade, a more cor- 
rect idea would be formed of the vast 
utility of the measure ; and it may 
further be remarked, that this scheme 
would not only add fresh treasures to 
our home resources, but give the 
greatest impulse to every branch of our 
foreign trade throughout the United 
Kingdom. We have no institution in 
England so worthy of the attention of 
the Statesman and Financier as this, 
and there is no branch of our revenne 
which could be so productive and 


equitable. Tuomas Gray. 
y Middle Temple, 
Mr. Urzpan, Sept. 18. 


‘= following passage is extracted 
from Dr. Pegge’s Anonymiana: 


“© Wood, Ath. Oxon. speaking of the 
¢ Triumphs of Prince D’Amour,’ a produc- 
tion of Sir William Davenant’s, calls it « A 
Masque presented by his Highness at his 
Palace in the Middle Temple, the 24th of 
Feb. 1635 .’ where by ‘ his Highness,’ you 
are not to understand Prince Charles, P mm 
wards Charles II. for he had no palace there ; 
but Charles the Elector Palatine, who was 
then in England (Rapin, vol. ii. p. 294), 
and was lodged, I presume, whereabout Pals- 
grave Head Court now is; though, Rapin 
says, he and his brother were lodged in the 
King their Uncle’s palace. But query 
whether Charles 1. had any palace in the 
Middle Temple. Cibber, vol. ii. p. 89, takes 
it right, that the exhilitor was the Elector ; 
but he is mistaken in making him brother- 
in-law to Charles I. for he was his nephew; 
the brother-in-law, Frederic, father of Charles 
the Elector, and the nephew of Charles I. 
being dead when the Mask was presented : 
this was 1635, and he died 1632. 

«« N. B. Both Wood and Cibber say the 
Mask was presented ly his Highness; and 
yet by Cibber’s account it appears to have 
been presented by the Society of the Middle 
Temple for the entertainment of his High- 
ness. The matter may be cleared by a view 
of the Mask in Sir William Davenant’s 
works, particularly of the Maskers’ names.” 

In principio lapsus. Dr. Pegge be- 
gins by saying ‘* Wood calls the Prince 
d'Amour,” &c. and afterwards adds 


** both Wood and Cibber say the Mask, 
was 
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jeg sere his Highness.” Now, 
the or wd have studied Weod 


but little, not to know that honest 
Anthony, in mentioning a buok, cus- 
tomarily quotes (though Cibber may 
not,) a title-page itself. The title 
therefore running ‘‘ The Prince d’A- 
mour, a Masque presented = High- 
ness,” to suppose “his Highness” 
other than “ the ag one oe is 
a sin against syntax. . , how- 
ever, cums m4 have requried the said 
Princeas a principal character presented 
in the Masque, and therefore not a 
personage by whom it could be pre- 
sented ; accordingly, he took Cibber’s 
word that “ his Highness’’ was the 
Prince Elector. — 

With respect to a ro ace in 
the Inner Temple, the ites t sbendd. 
That so profound an Antiquary as Dr. 
Pegge was generally esteemed, should 
be able in one sentence two assert posi- 
tively that Prince Charles had no pa- 
lace there; and in the next, hesitate 
whether the King his father at the 
same period had or had not, and fancy 
that thopin could mean by “ the King’s 
Palace” any other than Whitehall, is 
certainly most ——e. It is most 
improbable that the Prince Elector 
should have even lodged in the Middle 
Temple; and as for ‘‘ Palsgrave Head 
Court,” there can be no doubt that it 
derived its name from some tavern (or 
other shop), which had assumed that 
sign, not improbably even earlier than 
the period in question, that is to say, 
when the Princess Elizabeth was mar- 
ried to the Palsgrave in 1612. 

It is again matter of astonishment 
that the Author of Anonymiana, after 
finding Cibber incorrect in one point, 
should so blindly (without seeing the 
Masque in question, ) have allowed him- 
self to be misled by the same autho- 
rity. I should not, however, have 
called attention to this inadvertancy of 
Dr. Pegge, had not a third Author 
fallen into the same error. I allude 
to a more recent and standard work, 
and one of the highest rank —Wood's 
Athena Oxonienses, by Bliss; where 
(vol. iti. eol. 806) the passage from the 
Anonymiana is quoted, and sanctioned 
in the following manner : 

« Pegge’s supposition is perfectly correct, 
though the title Of the AD gare fe it, as 
Wood has done, ‘ presented Ly his High- 
ness.’ The Mask was an entertainment 


provided for the Prince Elector ; one * hastily 
Gent. Mac. October, 1825. 
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prepared,’ says the Address to the Reader, 
Tas teuuk eager Deusts that Goud dolor ws 
ceremony that —— an expression of 
their loves.’ The Maskers were, &c. [twenty~- 
two uames]}.” 

Now, though we here arrive at the 
trath, that the entertainment was pro- 
vided for the Prince Elector, not by 
him ; still Dr. Pegge’s supposition of 
the identity of the Prince d'Amour 
with the Prince Elector is pronounced 
to be*‘ perfectly correct.” Tie Princes 
d’Amoour little thought that their annals 
would in a century me 80 obscure, 
or their reigns (however short) so en- 
tirely forgotten !—Dr. Pegge, it might 
have been supposed, was likely in his 
reading to have met with their title more 
than once; that Dr. Bliss had done so 
once at least, appears in the preceding 
volume of the Athene (ii. 250), where 
we read that the celebrated wit, Rich- 
ard Martin, Recorder of London in 
1618, being a great favourite of James 
I. was worthily characterized by the 
virtuous and learned men of his time 
to be ‘* Princeps Amorum, Principum 
Amor,” &c.; ‘* by which is to be un- 
derstood,” adds Wood in a note, ‘‘ that 
he had been Prince d’Amour of the 
Middle Temple in the time of Christ- 
mas.” This Christmas Prince, I need 
scarcely add, was a Master of the Re- 
vels, elected at the commencement of 
the festival, and whose reign continued 
during the twelve days; at Gray's Ina 
he was op the Prince of Purpoole 
(the actual name of a manor on which 
Gray’s Inn was built)*, at Lincoln’s 
Inn the Lord Lieutenant and Prince 
of the Grange. 

In conclusion, Mr. Urban, let me 
venture to hope, for the honour of the 
Templars and their ancient festivities, 
that the fame of the illustrious and 
gallant Prince d’Amour will never 
again be merged in that of a poverty- 
stricken German Palsgrave! 

Yours, &. Goucu Ap-Carapoc. 


—_@— 

Mr.Ursan, West-square, Oct. 1. 
ee’ me to offer a conjectural 

emendation of a passage in Ti- 
bullus, (1, 1, 7) which I suspect to 
have been corrupted by some ancient 
copyist, or perhaps by some early print- 
er. But, before I proceed to the text 


* See the Gesta Grayorum, reprinted in 
the third volume of Mr. Nichols’s ‘* Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth,” 2d edit. 

of 
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of Tibullus, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that, after having rapidly squan- 
dered a cousiderable property in splendid 
and luxurious living*, he was obliged 
to retire to the country, where he lived, 
in comparative indigence, on a small 
portion of his former extensive domain, 
as we learn from his own descriptions, 
in which he talks of personally drivin 
the plough, tending his sheep — 
goats, getting in the harvest and vin- 
tage, &c. which now brings us to the 
suspected passage, viz. 
** Ipse seram teneras maturo tempore vites 
Rusticus, et facili grandia poma manu.” 

Here I strongly suspect that the poet 
wrote Feram, a Soen—tee the fol- 
lowing reasons— 

1. Whether we read Feram or Seram, 
there must be a Metonymy in the one 
or the other case—the Vine for the 
Grapes, or the Apple for the Tree; and 
the former is certainly not more harsh 
or objectionable than the latter. 

2. By mentioning the Grapes with 
Feram, the writer gxpresses his inten- 
tion of personally carrying them home 
at the time of the vintage—maturo tem- 
pore—at the proper season—a circum- 
stance of much greater importance in 
the gathering of grapes, than in the 
planting of vines and apple-trees, which 
do not (like the grapes) demand an 
exact scrupulous attention to any pre- 
cise critical moment for performing 
the operation. 

3._If we suppose the Apple to mean 
the Tree, the epithet Grandia is rather 
aukwardly applied to it, though well 
adapted to Poma, literally understood 
of the fruit. 

4. The epithet Teneras is better ap- 
plicable to the Grapes than to the Vine 
itself. 

5. The poet had no occasion to 
plant Vines or Apple-trees on an estate, 
which (though now reduced in its di- 
mensions) was already highly culti- 
vated, and had been richly productive 
to his predecessors, as he himself de- 
scribes it, Lib. 4, 1, 184. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


—--- 

Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Sept. 1. 
FEW days since, as the work- 
men were taking down the wain- 

scot in one of the bed-rooms of Win- 
chester Palace, preparatory to the sale 
by auction of this venerable edifice, 





* See Lib. 4, 1, 183, and Horace, Epist. 1, 4. 
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they discovered nine whole length 
figures in outline, spiritedly done in 
the style and manner of Hogarth, who 
appears to have been on intimate terms 
with Bishop Hoadley ; and it seems 
probable that these drawings were in- 
tended to represent some of the prin- 
cipal theatrical characters of that period. 
His Lordship’s predilection for the 
drama is well known. It may be sa- 
tisfactory for the lovers of the drama 
to learn, that they have all been care- 
fully traced by a skilful Artist, and 
will be speedily published. 


Yours, &. Tuos. FAULKNER. 
—@-- 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 14. 


Lo Correspondents have my 

thanks, with your perinission, for 
the kind attention paid to my enquiry 
respecting the Baskerville family, in 
vol. xciv. pt. ii. p. 290, 578, 579; and 
p: 136 of your last Number. The fol- 
owing singularity arises from consult- 
ing the pedigree, which is agreeable 
with all other authorities, viz. that 
Baldericus Teutonicus the founder of 
the Baskerville family, married the 
daughter of Richard Fitz-Gilbert de 
Clare, who was related to Herfastus 
the brother of Gunnora Duchess of 
Normandy in the 4th degree, while 
Nicholas de Baskerville, the son of 
Baldericus, by marrying the daughter 
of Herfastus, was related only in the 
lst degree. It would be a needless 
usurpation of your pages to state here 
the exact pedigree from whence we 
derive the above, as your Correspond- 
ents are well aware of the consan- 
guinity of these noble families, and 
their opinion of this statement I should 
value in ascertaining. The communi- 
cation of Col. Montmorency decidedly 
states this. 

Your Correspondent Mr. Blount has 
kindly offered to your notice an anec- 
dote of Earl Coningsty. Being much 
interested in all that relates to the Co- 
ningsby or Baskerville families, shall [ 
venture to hope that that gentleman 
will still further favour us with some 
biographical or historical notices of 
that nobleman, tending to elucidate 
his character, respecting whom so little 
has ever appeared before the public. 

In your account of the Paintings at 
Hampton Court, say that Lord Co- 
ningsby had seven children by his first 
wife, not six. 

Subjoined I send you a monumental 

inscription 
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inscription on the tomb of Lady Scuda- 
more, at Sunning-well, co. Berks : 

*« Mary the hter of Sir Thomas 
Throgmorton", wife first of Sir Thomas 
Baskervill, and afterwards of Sir James Scu- 
damoret, was buried Oct. 17, 1632. Her 
son, Hennibal Baskerville, esq. Lord of this 
Manor, aged about 72, was buried March 
18, 1668, who had sixteen sons and two 
daughters. The eldest, Thomas, is now 
Lord of this Maner{, 1680. Henry, aged 
25, was buried April 15, 1656. Nicolas, 
aged 24, was buried May 2, 1656. Wil- 
liam, aged 33, and buried at London 1665. 
Robert, aged 19, died at sea, 1654, George, 

23, buried Nov. 10, 1661. James, 
died young, and was buried at Wells. Ger- 
trude, aged 22, buried Oct. 13, 1656. 
Constance, died young, and was buried at 
Somerton in Somersetshire. 

“ This issue the above-named Hannibal 
had by Mary the daughter of Captain Nico- 
las Baskervill, who died at Flushing, second 
brother of Sir Thomas Baskervill, General 
of the British Forces in France, and died 
there June 4, 1597, and was buried in the 
new quire of St. Paul's, with this epitaph, 
till consumed by the dreadful fire of London, 
1666. 

“ These are the glories of a worthy praise 

Of noble Baskervill : which here and read 
In honour of the life and later dayes 

To number thee amongst the blessed dead, 
A pure regard to y® immortal part, 

A spotless mynde, a bodye prone to paree> 
A giving hand, and an unvanquished heart ; 

And al! these vertues void of all disdaine, 
And all these vertues yet not so unknowne 

But Netherlands, Seas, Indies, Spaine 

and France [owne, 
Can witness that these honours were thyne 

Which they reserve thy meritt to advance, 
That valour should not perish voide of fame, 

Nor noble deeds but have a noble name.” 

Vide No. 4762, Harl. MSS. a folio 
of Miscellanies chiefly relating to Ge- 
neral Sir Thomas Baskerville; many 
letters to his ** wyffe the Lady Basker- 
ville,” commencing “ Swett Malle,” 
concluding ‘‘ thy loving husband and 
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dearyst frind Tho. Baskerville.” The 
will of Nicolas Baskerville a Captain 
in the Low Countries, ‘‘ goeing uppon 
service, doe think it good to make my 
will, &c.” dated 12 Nov. 1595, &c. &c. 
Sir T. Baskerville was of Good Rest, 
co. Warwick. Visit. of Berks. 1569. 

These communications in some 
measure may relieve the queries of 
N. Y. W. G. in xc11. ii. 5 

Yours, &c. R. J. 


—o— 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 

Spe intention avowed by his Ma- 

jesty’s Ministers in the last Session 
of Parliament, of conferring in future 
the appointment of Judges upon men 
in the prime or middle of life, may 
perhaps at length lead to the accom- 
plishment of a most desirable object, 
viz. the holding of the Assizes more 
frequently, the Judges being men of 
greater activity and more fitted to con- 
tend with the pressure of business than 
our present venerable sages of the law. 
Many of the present objections to the 
measure will os removed ; it will no 
longer be said that it is adding to the 
burthen of those who aloenty from 
age or infirmities are scarcely capable 
of performing their present duties, or 
that it is requiring too much from men 
in the decline of life. 

No doubt if attention be paid 
to the subject, * ges may be selected, 
who, although in the very vigour of 
their lives, have their judgments suffi- 
ciently matured, and their passions 
sufficiently under controul, to qualify 
them for that arduous office ; men pos- 
sessing all the distinguishing and 
essential qualities which ought to cha- 
racterize an English Judge, amon 
which may be named extensive lega 
learning and experience, irreproachable 
integrity, eloquence, dignity, patience, 
mildness, firmness, impartiality, gene- 





* Sir Thomas Throgmorton, knt. was buried at Tortworth, co. Gloucester. His effigy 
is in full armour, with the following inscription : 


“* Here lieth the body of Sir Thomas 


rokmorton, of Tortworth, knight, who lived all 


his days in faithful service to his prince, in hartie love to his countrye; a constant pro- 


fessor of the true Christian faith, who living at the age of threescore and 


nine yeares in 


happy and peaceable manner, departed this life the last day of Januarie in the year of our 
Lord 1607, leaving here his mortal on interred in this monument, untill by the com- 


mand of Christ it rise again immortal 


“ I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith, hence- 


forth is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 


He is interred in a marble coffin. 


+ Sir James Scudamore was buried at Home Lacy, co. Hereford, 14 April, 1619. 
~ Thomas Baskerville, esq. was aged 50, in the year 1680. Is any thing known of his 


death, or descendants, if any? 


ral 
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ral knowledge, and an uaintance 
with the tbe of thinking, the modes 
of living, the prejudices, opinions, and 
manners of every class of society, more 
especially of the lower class, foramongst 
these most of the offenders against 
the laws are taken. He ought not to 
rest satisfied with that superficial know- 
ledge of those matters which are ne- 
cessary to enable him fairly to dispense 
justice, which is to be cbtained from 
the reports of gaols and police officers, 
the sources of the erudition of many of 
those who have and do amuse them- 
selves and the Courts where they pre- 
side, by the display of the fancied in- 
formation they possess in a manner 
which does indeed make the judicious 
ieve. 

With the Benches of the different 
Courts of Justice occupied by able 
Judges of from 40 to 50 years of age, 
it will be possible to effect the holding 
of the Circuits three times a year, 
which is perhaps sufficiently frequent. 
The term of imprisonment previous to 
trial would be considerably shortened : 
less Opportunity would be afforded for 
compromising with prosecutors, or 
corrupting witnesses; while the ex- 
pense of holding the Assizes would be 
nearly defrayed by the relief which 
the Counties would experience in the 
maintenance of prisoners by the dimi- 
nution of the period of imprisonment 
before trial, or afterwards, of those 
under sentence either of imprisonment 
or transportation. 

The benefit, however, of more fre- 
quent Assizes would not be fully per- 
ceived, if the practice in the late addi- 
tional Assize mm the Home Circuit be 
adhered to, of disposing of the criminal 
business only. Most certainly theissues 
in civil cases ought also to be deter- 
mined. Much fruitless litigation would 
thus be prevented ; nay, much fraud in 
the transfer or concealment of property 
would also be prevented, because less 
opportunity would be offered for its 
commission. The great accumulation 
of business on the Civil side of the 
Court in different Counties, frequently 
compels the infliction of positive in- 
justice upon parties in these cases b 
the nen of their decision till 
the following Assizes. If the business 
of the Assizes was properly arranged, 
of course there would be no more dif- 
ficulty in disposing of the Civil than of 
the Criminal cases; very great ex- 
penses would thus be saved to the 
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parties, and justice be better adminis- 

ter 
If these great objects cannot be ac- 
complished by the present number of 
Judges, the addition of another Judge 
to each of the three principal Courts 
would perhaps enable these learned 
rsonages to hold the Circuits more 
begun especially if three Judges 
were constituted a quorum in each 
Court, as six Judges might be employ- 
ed in travelling the Circuits even while 
the Courts they belonged to were sit- 
ting ; or while the Chief Justices were 
holding Nisi prius sittings, their twelve 
brethren might be employed. But, 
perhaps, if some measure were taken 
to equalize the business in the different 
Courts, by depriving the Serjeants in 
the Common Pleas, and the Attornies 
in the Exchequer of their exclusive 
privileges, and by the appointment of 
two Judges to each Court to hold Nisi 
rins sittings at the same time, the 
Rosine which now so heavily presses 
on the Court of King’s Bench, and 
occasionally upon the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, might be disposed of in 
comparatively so short a time as to 
leave sufficient leisure for the holding 
of the extra Assize. No doubt any 
measure of the kind would be most 
strenuously opposed, not only by those 
who s the exclusive privileges 
alluded to, but even by the leading 
Counsel and Attornies of the King's 
Bench ; because if the number of cases 
in the different Courts were nearly 
equalized, much of the business which 
now falls to their lot, would become 
the prize of the practitioners in the 
other Courts. But setting the consi- 
deration of the public benefit likely to 
arise from the measure aside, sure!y 
the additional encouragement which 
would be thus afforded to talent and 
ability in the profession, is no small 
recommendation. The present mo- 
nopoly would be abolished, and the 
sums now paid to a few of the leading 
members of the bar, would be divided 
among a greater number of persons, 
and we should hear of fewer instances 
of elevation to the Bench being de- 
clined on the ground that the rank 
and emoluments belonging to the judi- 
cial character were not sufficient to 
compensate the party for the sacrifice 
of his income as a Barrister. Every 
rson who has considered Courts of 
ustice with a philosophic eye, must 
be convinced that Courts constituted - 
the 
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the English are, much of their charac- 
ter must depend upon the character of 
the Bar. penpenny, ignorance, or 
even corruption, will naturally with. 
draw themselves from the scrutiny of 
an able, honourable, and well-inform- 
ed Bar. If, therefore, our other Courts 
of Judicature were thrown open to the 
general practice of the Bar, we might 
reasonably expect that the Courts of 
Exchequer and Common Pleas would 
speedily obtain a similar honourable 
reputation with that which is now en- 
joyed by the Court of King’s Bench. 
T at of the vast number of cases which 
now bears so heavily upon the latter 
Court, many would for the future be 
taken for decision into the two others, 
and two or more Judges of each Court 
being empowered to sit for the dis- 
patch of the Nisi prius cases at the 
same time, an opportunity would be 
afforded for putting into execution the 
plan which has so frequently been 
urged, the holding of the Assizes more 
frequently, the administering of justice 
more speedily, and the elevation of 
Courts of Justice and of the members 
of the Bar in public estimation. 


Yours, &c. R. H. 
---G- 
THE CENSOR, No. XVIIL. 


bi HE Treasvurie of Auncient and 
Moderne Times, containing the 
learned Collections, judicious Readings, 
and memorable Observations, not onely 
divine, morrall, and phylosophicall, but 
also poeticall, martiall, politicall, his- 
toricall, astrologicall, &c. ‘Translated 
out of that worthy Spanish gentleman, 
Pedro Mexio, and M. Francesco San- 
sorino, that famous Italian. As also 
of those honourable Frenchmen, An- 
thonie Du Verdier, Lord of Vanpri- 
vaz; Loys Guyon, Sieur de la Nauche, 
Counsellor unto the King; Claudius 
Gruget, Parisian, &c. London, print- 
ed by W. Jagyard, 1613.” -y.-9 965. 
IL. “APXAIO-ITAOYTOS. Contain- 
ing ten following bookes to the former 
Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne 
Times. London, ane by William 
Jaggard, 1619.” folio, pp. 977. 
hen the first discoveries produced 
by the revival of Learning were past, 
there arose a set of writers whose pro- 
ductions were of great disadvantage to 
their successors, who selected what 
appeared most remarkable in the works 
of others, without investigating the 
authenticity of their collections. These 
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ilegists wete in greatest repute dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when trifles occupied the learn- 
ed, and pretenders obtained the repu- 
tation of philosophers. Falgosius was 
the first of this class, and Wanley the 
last who deserves the praise of indus- 
try; but the anonymous compiler of 
this ponderous volume claims at least 
the merit of having introduced many 
a strange exotic into his native tongue. 

Could inquisitive readers submit to 
be amused, or desultory ones to be 
taught, a work which embraces every 
abstruse question would appear to pos- 
sess invaluable stores. But essays on 
the difference between Paradise and 
Heaven, man and his degeneracy, and 
the Devil in the serpent’s shape, will 
interest few except the malicious critic, 
who reads only to detect a fault. The 
compiler’s ie Bete is dubious, when, 
to the question, * Why man goeth up- 
right?” he answers, “ Experience 
herein may be a present tutor, by any 
skin or bladder, which being throwne 
into the water simply, and not yet 
blowne up with ayre, which is the 
breath of man, it floateth lightly on 
the face of the water,”—forgetting that 
all animals breathe! 

Some of his theses remind as of the 
extracts from Suarez and Aquinas in 
the Memoirs of Scriblerus, such as 
‘Whether evil demons and spirits 
can foretell things to come, they hav- 
ing no certaine knowledge?” With 
all their defects, these writers possessed 
the art of softening difficulties, and of 
grasping conclusions which had es- 
caped many a literary disputant. Thus 
a topic which no scholar could ap- 

roach without terror, in such hands 
oom clear immediately; the lyre 
of Amphion, or the sword of Harle- 
quin, is the only comparison equal to 
the pen which produced the following 
account : 

«In Isaac's time the raigne of 
the Argives in Thessaly and in he ieee 
of his sonnes Jacob and Esau, the Kings of 
Cesta began their rule, the first whereof 
was named Acris. Then in a short while 
after, Joseph was sold by his brethren to 
the Egyptians.—During this age, Hercules 
of Lybia travelled into Spaine, where he 
beganne his government. And after him 
were Hyver, Brigus, Taga, Beto, Gerion, 
and divers others. Of their several raignes 
and jurisdictions there, Berosus, with sun- 
dry other well-approved authors, do make 
like mention. In this time was the city of 
Sivile first founded; and it is acknowledged 

on 
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in the world to be one of the most ancient, 
as likewise is set down by Berosus and 
others. It was first of all called Hispalis, 
according to the name of Hispalus, the 
sonne, or (as others will have it) the ne- 
phew of Hercules, who raigned worthily 
there ; and it was hee that caused the first 
foundation thereof to be laide, and after 
built it in a comely manner. Yet Isidore 
contrarieth this judgement of Berosus, and 
saith that it was entitled Hispalis, because 
it was erected in a very marish ground, and 
that for their same security in building, they 
were compelled to drive great beames of 
woode, trees, and stakes into the ground. 
But howsoever it was, the city of Hispalis 
was afterwards called Spain, as wee are cre- 
dibly informed by Trojus, Pompeius, Jus- 
tine, and divers others. True it is that 
Julius Cesar did first call it Sivile, enno- 
bling it with great enlargement, making it 
his chiefe colony and abode for his Ro- 
maines, because it was (before that time) 
very famous and noble.” B. 2, c. ii. 


In another chapter, the thesis ‘* that 
Orpheus, Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, 
oa other of the ancient philosophers 
and poets, did read the bookes of 
Moyses, and have taken many parti- 
<—_paee out of them,” is thus dis- 
cussed : 


** At such time as Pythagoras and Plato 
learned the sciences in Egypt, they would 
(first of all) study the doctrine of Moyses, 
whose name (in those times) was in great 
admiration through all Egipt, and out of 
his bookes they conceived the reason of God, 
to wit, of the first cause. After whom, Nu- 
menius the Pythagorean wrote down in his 
bvokes many thinges concerning Moysiacall 
doctrine, as Basile the Great witnesseth ; 
and the same Numenius saith that Plato 
was no other than Moyses, speaking in the 
Greeke language. Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Eusebius doe both say that the Gentiles 
received their g t mysteries from the 
Jewes, wrapping and enfolding them in the 
fables. That of Deucalion was taken from 
the historie of the Deluge; the fixion of 
Phacton from the retrogradation and going 
backe of the Sunnne, which was in the 
time of Ezekias. 

«* They that would behold the building of 
the Tower of Babell, which Nimrod and his 
pertakers undertooke, meaning (by ladders) 
to climbe up into Heaven, and see what was 
done there, shall find it under certaine alle- 

ries, amply described in Homer, under 
we fable of the giants Oetus and Ephialtes, 
sonnes to Iphimedia, where hee describeth 
their height and wonderfull greatnesse, and 
how they would lay the mountaine of Ossa 
upon that of Olympus, and Pelion upon 
Ossa. The poet Ovid, born in Sulmo, tooke 
that which he singeth of the beginning and 
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creation of the world (like as Homer, He- 
siodus, and Linus, borrowed their songs of 
sanctifying the seaventh day), from none 
else but Moyses. Many have sung the golden 
age and raigne of Saturne, having gathered 
it from the most happy estate wherein 
Adam was before he sinned.” B. 4, c. xvii. 


The following remarks on judicial 
Astrology would not have disgraced 
Aristotle or Bacon. They contain an 
argument against planetary influence, 
which a contemporary of Nostrada- 
mus must have been hardy to advance: 
we say a contemporary, for such the 
original author in all probability was: 


“‘To the planet named Saturne, at- 
tributed sterility and mortality. To Jupi- 
ter, happy times and the beginning of life. 
To Mars, the cause of debates, garbolles, 
and warre. To Soll, riches and treasures. 
To Venus, Joves and marriage. To Mer- 
cury, eloquence and knowledge. To Luna, 
the empire and command over humide mat- 
ters. And God (in all these thinges) was 
counted as nothing, but even as the figure 
filliug up an empty place.......That this ju- 
diciary astrology is altogether a lyer, I will 
take a little paines to demonstrate; for it 
affirmeth, that if any one be conceived or 
borne while such a starre or such a planet 
raigneth, he shall containe the nature of 
that starre or planet to him attributed. 
Esau and Jacob were first conceived, and 
then borne, under one and the same planet, 
for they were twinnes......notwithstanding 
they were both of very different natures...... 
As of a lady that was a Bordelois, that after 
five and twenty years past in marriage, had 
two daughters at a birth. The one, at meet 
~— for a husband (with much dislike of 

er gee. became a religious Sister of 
the Order of St.Clare. The other kept a 
shop of sin in an open brothelry. These 
two histories may suffice...... Tn like man- 
ner, if you will but conferre together the 
Almanacks of divers authors, you shall find 
no one of them to agree with another: 
whereby may be easily conceived the folly of 
this judiciall Astrology, which ought not 
henceforth to be tollerated in any Christian 
commonwealth.” pp. 122—4. 


To enumerate the curiosities which 
this volume contains would be impos- 
sible*. We have glanced at its graver 
topics, but it possesses attractions fer 
every taste. ‘To the philosopher, the 
poet, and the novelist, it offers an as- 





* The second is principally histori- 
cal, and is embellished Mah copes 
among which is a spirited representation of 
the lish House of Lords. The trans- 
lator, who still conceals his name, promises 
eleven additional books, 


semblage 
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semblage of subjects not to be found 
elsewhere, unless in the classification 
of Wanley; nor can the most careless 
reader turn over its pages without sus- 
pecting much disingenuous ¢ ton 
the part of later writers. The publick 
is still supplied with Miscellanies in 
various forms, whose narratives may 
frequently be traced to these reposito- 
ries. That they are in every way cal- 
culated to delight, must be acknow- 
ledzed ; but the student, whose means 
and opportunities enable him to con- 
sult original productions, should open 
such volumes with caution ; for, not- 
withstanding the pleasure they impart, 
they cannot confer the most essential 
one, a fair ‘ee that he is read- 
ing the truth. 


—--@— 
FLY LEAVES. No. XXVIII. 
Walton's Lives. 

"7 spirited Mr. Major has ful- 

filled his engagement, and pub- 
lished in a convenient sized octavo 
volume the interesting lives compiled 
by honest Isaac Walton. It is rich 
in engravings, with appropriate xylo- 
graphic accompaniments, as might be 
expected from the praise-worthy libe- 
sality of such a publisher. The vo- 
lume will rank for beauty of execution 
beside works of greater import, and 
prove a covetable gem to the biblio- 
maniac, whose judgment, however fast 
bound to the editio princeps, seldom 
fails to secure modern copies when 
appropriately embellished and recom- 
mended, like the present one, by the 
appendage of notes. A few years since 
the same lives* appeared in that re- 
pellant form a tremendous quarto. So 
there is lately put forth the diaries of 
Evelyn and of Pepys in a like size, 
which convenience can seldom sup- 
ply with a resting place. Omitting in 
this reading age the forced coutraction 
of the bonk-rooms in the metropolis, 
do our bulky publishers ever visit the 
resident scholars at the Universities, 
and pry into the closets, examine the tri- 
angling corners and temporary shelves, 
bending with modern and ancient 
works, and never reflect that literary 
men ought, like mechanics, to have 
serviceable and not costly tools sup- 
plied as a matter of public expedience. 








* A fly leaf memorandum of the late 
Mr. James Boswell states, that his father 
“* hed an intention of publishing a new 
edition” of the Lives. Rodd’s Catalogue, 
1825, part ii. p. 297. 
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Dr. Donne. 

Our moralist Isaac Walton relates 
little, and descants less on this writer, 
until apparently arrived at the end of 
the holiday of youth ; nor was it within 
the task of the editor of the new edi- 
tion to supply the deficiency. No 
apology is therefore to be found for the 
gay and airy rhimes of his muse when, 
in her wanton moments, she scattered 
with thoughtless indifference (probably 
in term time among his brother re- 
vellers of Temple-hall) the record of 
some passing event, in orcler to secure 
ephemeral fame. On every occasion 
posthuinous publications cannot be too 
cautiously received, and a production 
of indefinite character is entitled to 
stronger proof than that of authorship, 
to show when written it was ever in- 
tended to stalk in print. Public euri- 
osity too commonly induces an Editor 
unsparingly to give all that can be col- 
lected of his author, thereby preserv- 
ing unimportant trifles and the fringe 
of the times, which an unbiassed judg- 
ment would fitly neglect and leave to 
waste in the desart air. Of Donne it 
were enough to remark, that he never 
printed his poems, and that his excess 
of fancy was not beyond the license 
and fashion of the young and gay of 
his own period ; for it is not probable 
any such lucubrastic composition ap- 
peared after once entering as a divine 
the pale of the Church. Had he win- 
nowed the scantlings of his muse, and 
collected with his name what he deem- 
ed worthy to be owned, even the chaff 
might then have been preserved from 
his popularity, as I possess a manu- 
script volume, contemporary with the 
time of the author, written in a fair 
Italian hand, with the precision and 
care of a female, containing a very 
large proportion of his poems, and in- 
cluding with those above alluded to, one 
of the same character never yet printed. 

Sir Henry Wootton. 

If a judicious editor were to bestow 
his attention on the Reliquia Wootto- 
niane, and furnish alimited impression, 
it could not be otherwise than well re- 
ceived. Wootton wrote prose with 
the freedom of a gentleman, and verse 
with the inspiration of a poet. The 
extent of his claim in the latter cha- 
racter has uvever yet been critically ex- 
amined. It seems impossible to be- 


lieve him the Henry Wootton for 
whom was licensed to Henry Bynne- 
man in 1578, *“* A Courtlie Contro- 
uersie of Cupid’s Cautels,” and pub- 

lished 
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lished in the same year. The merit 
of that amatory production is not very 
extraordinary, but as Wootton could 
not be then more than ten years old, 
if his biographers give his age correctly, 
it would infer a more than usual pre- 
eocity of talent; at the same time, it 
remains to be remarked, no mention 
is any where made of another Henry 
Wootton to whom that work can be 
confidently assigned. His powers as 
a poet has been critically touched 
upon, ina Memoir of Wotton, from the 
interesting es of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
and passingly by other writers; but the 
research of an editor, industriously 
disposed, could not fail to relieve this 
question from its present indecision. 

The following 1s a dedication of the 
Elements of Architecture, 4to. 1624, 
written on the fly leaf of a presenta- 
tion copy from the author. 

** To the right Honorable the Earle of 
Middlesex, Lord High Thresover of England. 

«« My Lord, 

«<I humbly present vnto youre LordP 
this Pamphlet: printed sheete by sheete as 
faste as it was borne, and borne as soone as 
it was conceived: So as It must needes 
haue the imperfections and deformities of 
immature birth besides the weaknesse of the 
Parent. And therefore I could not allowe 
it so much fauour even from myself as to 
thinke it worthie of dedication to any. Yet 
my long deuotion towardes y* LordP and 

our owne noble love of this Art which I 
handle, doe warrant me to intertayne you 
with a Copie thereof. And so I rest 

Your Lordps ever 
deuoted servant 


henry Wotton.” 
Let it be hoped Mr. Major will find 


sufficient encouragement to give a series 
of works according to the specimens 
of Isaac Walton. Ev. Hoop. 


~~ 
Lerrer oF Dr. Sam. Jounson. 
(From the New York Review.) 

Ww* have this month the pleasure 

of enriching our pages with an 
original and very characteristic letter 
of the great Author of the Rambler. 
It was written to his namesake, the 
late William Samuel Johnson of Con- 
necticut. ‘This eloquent and excellent 
man spent several years in England, 
about the middle of the last century, 
as the agent of the Colony of Connec- 
ticut, and acquired high reputation 
among the most distinguished political 
and professional men of Great Britain, 
by his able management of an im- 


a American cause before the 
in Council. He received the 
degree of doctor of civil law from the 
University of Oxford, and this circum- 
stance, together with the accidental 
similarity of name, recommended him 
to the acquaintance and friendship of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. Several letters 
passed between them, after the Ame- 
rican Dr. Johnson had returned to his 
native country; of which, however, it 
is feared that this is the only one re- 
maining. 

** Letter from Samuel Johnson, to W. S. 

Johnson, LL.D. Stratford, Connecticut. 

*¢ Sin, —Of all those whom the various 
accidents of life have brought within my 
notice, there is scarce any man whose ac- 
quaintance I have more desired to cultivate 
than yours. I cannot indeed charge you 
with neglecting me, yet our mutual inclina- 
tion could never gratify itself with oppor- 
tunities. The current of the day alwa 
bore us away from one another, and new the 
Atlantic is between us. 

*« Whether youcarried away an impression 
of me as pleasing as that which you left me 
of yourself, I know not; if you did you have 
not forgotten me, and will be glad that I do 
not forget you. Merely to be remembered, 
is indeed a barren pleasure, but it is one of 
the pleasures whick is more sensibly felt as 
human nature is more exalted. 

“To make you wish that I should have 
you in my mind, I would be glad to tell you 
something which you do not know: but all 

ublic affairs are printed ; and as you and I 
ee no common friend, I can tell you no 
private history. 

‘<The Government, I think, grow stronger, 
but I am afraid the next general election 
will be a time of uncommon turbulence, vio- 
lence, and outrage. 

“* Of Literature no great product has *p- 
peared, or is expected; the attention of the 
people has for some years been otherwise 
employed. 

‘ I was told a day or two ago of a design 
which must excite some curiosity. Two 
ships are in preparation which are under the 
command of Captain Constantine Phipps, te 
explore the Northern Ocean; not to seek 
the north-east or the northwest passage, 
but to sail directly north, as near the pole as 
they can go. They hope to find an open 
ocean, but I suspect it is one mass of perpe~ 
tual congelatiou. I do not much wish well 
to discoveries, for I am always afraid they 
will end in conquest and robbery. 

“* T have been out of order this winter, 
but am grown better. Can I never hope to 
see you again, or must I be always content 
to tell you, that in another hemisphere I am, 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

« Sam. Jonnson. 
** Johuson’s Court, Ficet Street, 
London, March 4, 4773.” i, 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 

At Downrow, according to tradition, Bevis, Earl of Southampton, reckoned by 
the vulgar one of the greatest heroes of England, and King John, had resi- 
dences.—At the borough cross all elections take place, unless a poll is 
demanded, when they adjourn to a public-house.—In front of the public- 
house, near this cross, are two busts in niches, said to be portraits of- King 
John and one of his Queens. Underneath are sculptured ‘‘ J. R. 1205,” but 
evidently of later execution. 

Draycor Church is adorned with helmets, sworas, flags, and other military 
accoutrements ! 

At East Evervey, Ina, King of Wessex, is supposed to have had a palace.— 
In the manor-house is a portrait of Sir Ralph Sadleir, with a hawk on his left 
hand. In the drawing-room is a curious picture representing some events in 
the life of John de Astley, of Pateshull, co. Warwick. 

The rude wooden roof of the Turret of Fisaerton pz 1a Mere Church serves 
as @ pigeon-house. Here is a small monument of singular construction ; the 
sculpture represents two infants laid on biers, who died 1624. 

Of the beauties of Fonruiix, nothing need be said ; the sale of the magnificent 
furniture, &c. having made them very familiar. (See vol. xcrt. ii. p. 100; 292.) 

Of Fueexeston is Rector, Archdeacon Coxe, well known for his many valu- 
able publications. His ‘‘ History of Monmouthshire” is decorated with plates 
from the spirited drawings of Sir R. C. Hoare, bart.—In the Hospital Chapel 
are said to be deposited = remains of Adelicia, Queen of Henry I. 

At Harnisn died, 1805, Christopher Anstey, esq. the celebrated Author of the 
“ New Bath Guide.”—In the Church is a monument to John Thorpe, Au- 
thor of “‘Custumale Roffense,” &c. ; also another to David Ricardo, esq 

At Hartuam Park resided Lady James, the friend and correspondent of Sterne. 
—In this parish died Edmund Smith, the Poet. 

At Heppineton Church, N. of Devizes, is a worm-eaten coffin without date, 
suspended from the inside. 

At HeyTgssury was seated a branch of the noble family of Hungerford, whose 
early history has been elucidated by Sir R.C. Hoare, bart. The present 
Lord .of the. Manor is Sir William A’Court, our Ambassador in Spain.— 
The Empress Maud sometimes resided here during her contentions with 
Stephen.—In the Church is a tablet to the memory of Mr. Wm. Cunning- 
ton, “a persevering antiquary and skilful geologist,” whose researches and 
collections form the basis of the ‘* Ancient Wiltshire.” 

In Hitt Deveritt Church is a monumental record of the Ludlow family. 
Of this family was the celebrated republican general, Edmund Ludlow. 

At HorninGsHam for many years resided the late Thomas Davis, esq. a well- 
informed Agriculturist. 

IpminsTON deserves notice as having been for | years the residence of Rev. 
John Bowle, commonly called n Bowle, from his attachment to the 
Spanish language. 

Ta san Church is a small tablet to the memory of the Rev. John Offer, the 
mach lamented coadjutor of Sir R. C. Hoare, in investigating and collecting 
the records of this county. He resided at Imber some years. 

Littiscotr Park, according to tradition, was the scene of a most strange and 
mysterious affair (see vol. xc111). Another story of a similar kind was for- 
merly current at Edinburgh ; and was very lately revived in France. 

Lonerorp Castle is mentioned in Sidney’s Arcadia, under the title of Amphio- 
lus’s Castle. Queen Elizabeth is supposed to have here visited her maid of 
honour, the Lady Northampton. e present Chapel is called the Queen’s 
Bed-chamber. The house contains a number of celebrated paintings, by the 
first masters. Among them are the two much-admired pictures by Claude, 
of the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, and a portrait of Erasmus by Hol- 
bein. Here is also a great curiosity, a steel chair, executed at Augsburg in 

Gewr. Maa, October, 1825. 1575; 
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1575; divided into more than 130 compartments representing the history of 
Rome from the landing of Eneas to the time of the Raspaser Rodolphus II. 
for whom it was executed. 

Of the Thynnes of Loncieat, was Thomas Thynne, esq. whose melancholy 
death is commemorated by a mohament in Wannincer Abbey.—At this 
house Mrs. Singer, the famous western muse, spent much of her tinte ; as did 
also the venerable Bp. Ken. The Baronial Hall is most sppropria deco- 
rated with armorial escutcheons, hanting pieces, and stag's horns. ~ 
lery contains numerous portraits of the Thynne family, and many other 
distinguished characters. 

Lyp1arp Trecoze Cherch contains many memorials of the house of St. John. 

In Marpen Braptey Church is the tomb of the celebrated Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, bart. Speaker of the House of Commons in 1678. The inscription is 


very spirited. 

In Mavisouny Abbey was interred King Athelstan. The celebrated William 
of Malmesbary was Librarian to the Abbey.—The White Lion Inn was for- 
merly an hospitium belonging to the Abbey. Near the entrance is a small 
stone vase, fixed in the wall, probably a receptacle for holy water.—The 
work hotise was also an hospitinm. Here, according to tradition, Henry VIII. 
and his retinue were entertained by Mr. Stumpe the clothier, on their return 
from hunting in Bredon Forest. It is probable that here Charles I. rested in 
1643 on his march to Cirencester.—Amongst the Abbots may be mentioned 
St. Aldhelin, Athelard, and A®lfric.—Oliver, a monk of Malmesbury, and a 
mathematician, having affixed wings to his hands and feet, ascended a lofty 
tower, from whence he took his ight, and was borne upon the air for the 

of a furlong, when owing to the violence of the wind or his own fear, 
he fell to the ground and broke his legs. 

In the ey wy eye of Mar.sorovuGa Castle the poet Thomson, while on a 
visit to the Earl of Hertford, composed a portion of his inimitable Seasons.— 
Every person formerly, on admission into the Corporation, presented the 
Mayor two greyhounds, two white capons, and a white bull, which custom 
is plainly alluded to in the arms of the town.—In the Free School was edu- 
cated Harte the and historian.—At the Free Grammar School were 
educated Sir M. Foster, eminent Judge, and Dr. Mapleton, Chancellor of the 
diocese of Hereford. 

In Meccuer park was erected in 1800 a beautiful Hindoo Temple as a tribute 
to the memory of Warren Hastings, esq. In it is a pedestal surmounted by a 
bust of Mr. Hastings, who is characterized thereon as ‘* the Saviour of India 
to the British Empire.” 

In Mere Charch are the remains of some old wooden seats and stalls, richly 
carved ; and a very fine and a effigy engraved in brass of Johannes Bet- 
testhorne, 1890. In the belfry of the turret is a singular and beautifal cieling 
of carved oak, of a great variety of patterns. 

Monxtow Deveriv has acquired celebrity from its clergyman Mr. John 
White, ejected by the Parliamentarians.—Against a dwelling-house, occu- 
pied by a wheelwright, is a very handsome escatcheon of arms engraved with 
a rich border, of the Ludlow family. 

At Mowxton Fartey died Bp. Jewel, Sept. 22, 1571. 

Of Oty Sarum the great Earl of Chatham was first elected M. P. 

At Pirmgap, near Warminster, in 1786, were discovered some interesting re- 
mains of Roman Antiquities. The subsequent discoveries of Mr. Cunnington 
in 1800, prove Pitmead to have been the site of a magnificent Roman villa. 

Robpewrsvry Art was the scene of a most barbarous murder, Dec. 28, 1812. 

Saxissury Cathedral is the most uniform, regular, and systematic edifice of the 
kind in England. The spire has never been equalled in height, being jast doable 
that of the Monument, and 70 feet higher than the top of St. Paul’s. The 
interior of the Chapter House is decorated with a very curious series of his- 
torical carvings, representing the history of the Ow Testament from the 
Creation to the overthrow of the a in the Red Sea. The windows 
are said to correspond in number with the days of the ; the pillars to the 
weeks, and the gates or doors to the months. The first person buried here 
was Wm. Longspee, Earl of Salisbury, in 1226.° In ‘the Morning'Chapel - 

the 
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the tomb ef Bp. Poore, the venerable founder. In the vestry several curious 
relics are preserved. Near the West door is the tomb of a boy-bishop, who 
is represented clerically robed and mitred, a crosier in his hand, and a n 
at his feet.. In the = transept repose the remains of the celebrated author 
of ** Hermes.”—-Of this See were Bishops, Dr. Jewet, author of the learned 
and justly-celebrated ‘« A for the Church of England ;” a book so mach 
as of, that Elizabeth, James, and Charles 1. ordered it to be read and 
chained up in every parish church; Brian Duppa, supposed to have assisted 
in the Elxw» Baoidsxn; J. Earle, the preceptor of Charles II.; Gruserr 
Burnet, who converted the Earl of Rochester; and Hoap.y the polemist. 
—In St. Edmund's Church was formerly a very singular painted glass win- 
dow, representing in a very absurd manner the Creation. It was dest 

in the time of Abp. Laud, by the enthusiastic Sherfield. The tower fell 
down Sunday, June 26, 1653, without doing harm to the congregation.—On 
the outer wall, West end of St. Thomas’s Church, is a curious wooden mone- 
ment, ornamented with rude representations of Scripture history in alto- 
reltevo. It was executed by —— Beckham, whom it commemorates. 
He died in 1671, aged 88. Over the altar is a large painting of the Trans- 
figuration by Guest, 1810.—In the Council House, among several others, is 
the rait of Queen Anne, by Dahl, which formerly belonged to the Octo- 
ber Club.—The Poultry Cross had its origin in a very curious circumstance 
connected with the Lollards. (See vol. txxxvitr. 1. 393.}—At the City 
School were educated Forman the astr r, and Lord Chief Baron Eyre.— 
In the Close School was educated the author of “‘ Hermes.’"—At the Gram- 
mar School the celebrated Mr. Addison acquired the rudiments of learning. 
—Of this town was member the patriotic Sir Stephen Fox. 

At SHREWTON, in a small public house, was formerly a curious alabaster sculp- 
ture, designed to represent the Trinity. (See vol. xx11.) 

Spve Park was the occasional residence of the profligate and witty Earl of 
Rochester, and the late Colonel Thornton of sporting celebrity. 

In Srocxton Church is a piece of iron frame work, with some remains of 
faded ribbon depending from it. It is the last memorial of a custom now 
quite disused in this part of the country, that of carrying a garland decorated 
with ribbons before the corpse of a young unmarried woman, and afterwards 
suspending it in the church. This custom was revived at the particular re- 
quest of a person about 20 years ago, and the faded garland still remains 
where originally placed. 

At Srourneap, the magnificent seat of Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. are two ancient 
Gothic crosses, removed from Bristol. The Pantheon is the most magnifi- 
cent building perhaps that ever decorated the grounds of an English individual. 
In it is an antique statue of Livia Augusta, that cost 2000 guineas ; a statue 
of Hercules, the chef d’auvre of Rysbrach; and a beautiful Flora by the same 
artist. ‘The turret to the memory of Alfred was noticed under “‘ Somerset- 
shire.” There is also an obelisk of stone surmounted by a representation of 
the Sun, and built of the same proportions as one of the Eqyptso obelisks at 
Rome. On this obelisk is an elegant classical inscription to the memory of 
Henry Hoare, esq. who improved and embellished the demesnes.—The man- 
sion contains many portraits of the ee family of Hoare, and a 
most spirited bust of Pope by Roubiliac, which is generally admired. In 
the entrance hall is a collection of family portraits, and some good specimens, 
on a small scale, of the modern school of painting. ‘The Music-room is prin- 
cipally occupied by a pleasing selection of fancy paintings by modern artists of 
the British school, and such as both now and hereafter will do credit to them. 
In the Dining-room are some very fine specimens of painting in crayons, a 
style quite -unfashionable. The South apartment is devoted to a fine calledtion 

drawings in bistre, collected by its present worthy possessor during his tra- 
vels in Italy. The library contains a valuable assemblage of books, especially 
elassical, antiquarian, and topographical. The cabinet room contains a very 
id cabinet (whence its name), embellished with precious stones, mar- 

bles, agates, &c. of every description. It formerly belonged to Pope Sixtus 
the Fiab, whose portrait and those of his family, Peretti, are beautifully 
modelled ip wax, and placed in medallions round the base of this exquisite 
piece 
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piece of ane. It also contains some fine landscapes from the pencils 
an 


of Claude, Teniers, aletti, Wilson, &c. The picture gallery is 45 feet by 
25. This-spacious apartment is thickly covered with pictures by the old mas- 
ters, among which is Rembrandt’s celebrated painting of Elijah-restoring the 
dead child to life, the most impressive in the whole collection. There are also 
two admirable specimens of the modern school, by H. Thompson, R. A. re- 
presenting distress by sea and land. 

Near Srratrorp Church, under an old tree, is the spot where the Members 
for Old Sarum are elected. 

TrpwortH was the residence of the eccentric Edw. Poore, esq. and the Manor 


House is reported to have been haunted by an invisible drummer, which story - 


forms the plot of Addison’s ‘‘ Drummer, or the Haunted House.” 

The carvings and ornaments which embellish Tissury Church, bear a strong 
resemblance to those that support the roof at Westminster Hall. 

In Totxarp Royatz is a farm-house bearing decided marks of antiquity, called 
King John’s hunting seat. (See vol. uxxx1. ii. p. 217.) 

At Totrennam Park House is the beautiful genealogical pedigree of the Ayles- 
bury family. In the library is the curious horn described by Dean Milles in 
vol. 111. of the Archzologia. At Wolfe-hall, a little distance from the park, 
the marriage of Henry VIII, to Lady Jane Seymour was solemnized, and the 
wedding dinner was served up in a part of this building, then hung with 
tapestry, of which there are some remains. 

TytHerTon Catiowars Village deserves notice, from the peculiar circum- 
stances attending its origin and progressive improvement. (See Beauties of 
Wilts, vol. 11. 638, also vol. 111.) 

At Tyrnerincton, Chapel eetvice is performed four times in the year. Sir 
Richard Hoare was informed, on authority which he had no reason to doubt, 
that a dog, accidentally left behind and shut up in the chapel on one of these 
days, was found alive ten weeks afterwards, and liberated. 

Of Orron Lovet was Rector Thomas Hickman, who raised a troop of horse 
for Chas. I. for which he endured 14 years suffering. 

At Upton Scupamore lived the Rev. Thomas Owen, distinguished Orientalist. 

The first Lord Arundel of Warpovur Cast Ls, at the Battle of Gran, took the 
sacred Ottoman standard with his own hands, for which he was created Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, 1595. Among the portraits are the heroic Lady 
Blanch, by Angelica Kauffman ; and Sir Thos. More, after Holbein. In 
the Study 1s an exquisite piece of workmanship in ivory, by Michael Angelo, 
of our Saviour on the Cross. In Lady Arandel’s Cabinet is the cross worn 
by Cardinal Pole, &c. In the dining parlour is a curious specimen of an- 
cient carved oak, the Grace cup or Wassel bowle, brought from Glastonbury 
Abbey. It is considered of true Saxon origin. In the Red room is a very 
rich state bed, in which Kings Charles I. and II. and James II. lay when at 
Wardour. The chapel internally is the most beautiful private chapel in 
England. Near the altar is a monument to the memory of the heroic Lady 
Blanch and her husband. 

In West Dean Church are several memorials of the Evelyn family. 

Of West Knoy e was Richard Willoughby, supposed to be the ‘‘ Justice Wil- 
loughby of Knoyle,” in Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

At Witton was manufactured the first English carpet by Anthony Daffosy, 
brought from France by the Herbert family ; who also established a manu- 
factory of marble cloth heowdn 1299 Sir Osborne Gifford of Fonthill stole 
from the Nunnery two fair nuns, and run off. Godwin and Weaver contain 
the curious penances for this offence.—The House, says Mr. Britton, par- 
takes more of the Roman palace than the English villa. Here is a most 
splendid collection of works of art. The busts amount to 175. Among the 
statues is a Venus sleeping, as curious as any in the collection. Among the 
relievos is one singularly beautiful, of mosaic work, com of marble of 
various colours, representing Hercules in the Hesperides. Here is an ancient 
painting of Richard II. when a youth, at his devotions, on two tablets. It 
was painted in 1377, and is an extremely interesting and valuable painting. 

Of Zeaus was Hugh Grove, who espoused the cause of Charles I1.; and who 
was beheaded A. D. 1655; “ pro lege et rege.” S. T. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





61. A Critical .Enguiry regarding the real 
Author of the Letters of Junius, proving 
Sone See beneneiinly Lenk’ See 
Sackville. By George Coventry. Printed 
ly G. Woodfall. — 302, 


UMEROUS as have been the 
conjectures respecting the Writer 
of these celebrated Letters, not one of 
them has produced conviction. How 
far Mr. Coventry may have succeeded, 
remains to be proved. If he fail, it is 
not from deficiency of taste, or of mul- 
tifarious research. 
In a neat prefatory address, Mr. Co- 
ventry thus clears the field from all 
preceding attempts. 


*«T have carefully perused the whole of 
the voluminous controversy that has taken 


‘place at different periods on this interesting 


subject, wherein the claims of Thomas Hol- 
lis, William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, 
John Roberts, J. P. de Lolme, John Horne 
Tooke, Charles Lloyd, Dr. Wilmot, Lord 
Shelburne, Samuel Dyer, Colonel Barre, 
Bishop Butler, Edmund Burke, Dr. Gilbert 
Stuart, Hugh Macauley Boyd, Counsellor 
Dunning, William Greatreakes, Richard 
Glover, W. G. Hamilton, Rev. P. Rosen- 

n,: Sir William Jones, General Lee, 





John Wilkes, Edward Gibbon, and Sir 


Philip Francis have been brought forward 
and critically examined. On behalf of some 
of these individuals strong presumptive evi- 
dence has been adduced, but which evidence 
has ultimately failed in many of the most 
material points. I shall therefore pass them 
over in silence, except the name of Sir Phi- 
lip Francis, which I shall have occasion to 
notice further in the first Chapter. 

*¢ There arealso two other noble charac- 
ters. who have at times excited suspicion, 
but whose names are not inserted in the 


- foregoing catalogue. I allude to the Earl 


of terfield and Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford.” 


The claims of the last-named Noble 
Authors are candidly considered ; and 
those of Sir Philip Francis, the most 
plausible of all that have heretofore 
been named, are ably examined, and 
considered in a distinct chapter. 


«The Reader who may still be biassed in 
favour of any of the foregoing names, can 
compare such pretensions with the result of 
my enquiry, on an attentive perusal of the 
Letters : oo which I deduce this opinion ; 
That no one has any claim to the author- 
ship of the Letters of Junius, of whom the 
following testimonials cannot be produced : 





1. That he was an Englishman.— 2. That 
he was a man of rank, and of independent 
fortune.—3. That he was a man of highly 
cultivated talents, and of superior education ; 
that he had successfully studied the lan- 
Foss, the law, the constitution, and the 
istory of his native country; but that he 
was neither a lawyer nor a clergyman.—4. 
That he either was, at the time of writing 
the Letters, or had previously been in the 
army, is evident from hi: — knowledge 
of military affairs.—s. he moved in 
the immediate circle of the Court.—6. That 
he was a member of the Established Church. 
—7. That he was a Member of the House 
of Commons.—8. That from the early in- 
formation Junius obtained on Government 
affairs, it is evident he was connected with 
some persons in administration.—9. That 
he was a firm friend to Sir Jeffery [after- 
wards Lord] Amherst.—10. That he was 8 
friend to Colonel Cunninghame.—11. That 
he was an admirer of Mr. Grenville—12. 
That he was a strong advocate for the Stamp 
Act in America.—13. That he was in favour 
of repealing the duty on tea in America.— 
14. t he was an advocate for triennial 
liaments.—15. That he considered the 
impeachment of Lord Mansfield as indi 
sable.—16. That from the manner in which 
he upholds rotten boroughs, it is highly 
probable they either constituted part of his 
property, or that he was in some way con- 
nected with them.—17. That he considered 
a strict regard should be paid to the public 
expenditure, that the national debt might 
not be increased.—18. That he was agai 
disbanding the army, although a firm fri 
to the marching regiments; he was also in 
favour of impressing seamen.—19. That he 
must have had an antipathy to Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, from the contempt with which he 
speaks of him.—20. That he was necessa- 
rily a friend to his printer, Mr. Woodfall.— 
21. That he must have resided almost whol 
in London, from his correspondence wit 
Mr. Woodfall, to whom he gives notice 
when he occasionally goes into the country. 
One of his letters being dated Pall Mall, we 
may fairly presume his town house was in 
that street.—22. That from his remembrance 
of the Walpolean battles, his seeing the Je- 
suitical books burnt in Paris, and his avowal 
of a long experience of the world, as well as 
from a circumstances mentioned in his 
correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, he could 
not be less than fifty years of age at the 
time of writing these Leen ne. That 
from the hints given to his printer, Mr. 
Woodfall, we may infer arrangements had 
been made for his coming into office ; which 
though not accepted by him at the time, 
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were sufficiently important to induce bim ta 
write no more,—24. Finally, that so powerful 
an attack on the private character of per- 
sons of such high rank, being inconsistent 
with the per of political writers in general, 
who condemn measures, and net character ; 
we may reasonably conclude, that they pro- 
ceeded fram the pen of one who had reeeived 
@ severe wound from some of those indivi- 
duals who formed part of the existing ad- 
ministration.” 

««From these articles we may, at one view, 
collect the leading principles of Junius, 
which Horne Tooke candidly informed him 
es of oe indeed 
mapy m appear highly inconsistent 
with so popular a writer sa eo wm all 
which testimonials I have proved are united 
in the person of Lord Viscount Sackville.” 


The intellectual character of his 
Hero, Mr. Coventry has collected 
from the testimony of several of his 
eminent contemporaries. 


*« Having shown that the enemics of Ju- 
nius were enemies of Lord Viscount Sack- 
ville; that the frieads of Junius were the 
friends of Lord Viscount Sackville ; and that 
the line of politics laid down by the former, 
was strictly pursued by the latter, it now 
only reraains to affix further testimonials of 
his Lordship’s abilities, which have occa- 
sionally been called in question, as inade- 
quate to the performance of the Letters. The 
able speeches which have been brought for- 
ward, as evidence of his Lordship’s opinions, 
clearly prove that he was competent to speak 
or write on any subject. ere were very 
‘few topics that came before the House, on 
which his Lordship did not enlarge. These 
speeches have, undoubtedly, been read with 
interest by all statesmen and members of 
Parliament. For the satisfaction of our 
readers, I shall lay before them a few testi- 
monials of eminent men who were well ac- 
quainted with him, and who were competent 
judges to discriminate between natural and 
acquired talent : 

*«*There was no trash in his mind.’— 
William Gerard Hamilton. 

«< ¢ Lord Sackville never suffered the clear- 
ness of his conceptions to be clouded by any 
obseurity of expressions.'— Richard Cum- 
berland. 

««¢ Lord Sackville’s countenance indicat- 
ed intellect, es his eye, the mo- 
tions of which were quick and piercing.’— 
Sir N. Wraxall. 

«* «I thank the Noble Lord for every pro- 
= he has held out: they are worthy 

a@ great mind, and such as ought to be t- 
ed.’—Lord North, ani _ 

** * Lord George Sackville was a man of 
very sound parts, of distinguished bravery, 
and of as honourable eloquence,’——Lord Or;- 
ford, vel. 1. p. 244. 
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«« « During the seven years that his Lord- 
ship was Secretary for the Colonies, he had, 
principally, Charles James Fox to contend 
with. he diseloyod this —_ hay — 

ied, he di - Shigy im his re- 
Fie’ Paslcmmencary Debates.” 
=o © - seereny ronal of Mr. 

tler, Mr. Covent the respect 
which that Gentes. talents and 
integrity so well deserve. i 

Some just compliments are also paid 
to the Duke of Dorset; who does not, 
however, appear desirous these deli- 
cate investigations relative to his Fa- 
ther should be publicly discussed ; but 
most material assistance has been re- 
ceived from William Little, Esq. of 
Richmond, and from Mr. Geo 
Woodfall, the intelligent son of 
original Printer of Junius’s Letters. 

The motives for the pointed ferocity 
of Junius against many distinguished 
characters are ingeniously developed 
by Mr. Coventry ; who adds, 

‘* Let us now proceed to the most strik- 
ing object of Junius’s attack, the Marquiss 
of Granby, who received the thanks of 
Prince Ferdinand, the thanks of the King, 
was promoted to the station of Commander- 
in-chief, Master-general of the Ordnance, a 
Member of the Privy Council, a Governor 
of Christ’s Hospital, with other important 
places, previously held by Lord George Sack- 
ville himself.” 

As far as relates to the high employ- 
ments under the Government, this is 
probably correct ; but we cannot think 
that Lord George Sackville was dis- 
placed from being a Governor of Christ’s 
Hospital, an honorary office which he 
had acquired by a liberal donation ; 
and surely Lord Granby might have 
attained a Governor's staff without the 
removal of Lord-George Sack ville. 

On the whole, we cannot but give 
it as our own opinion, that Mr. Coven- 
try has fairly made out his case ; and 
that the credit of these celebrated phi- 
lippics may fairly be assigned to Lorp 

EORGE SACKVILLE. 


; —@o— 

62, Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
A.B. Curate of Donoughmore, Diocese of 
Armagh, with a brief Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. John A. Russel, M. 4. &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. vol. 1. pp. 282. vol. 2. pp. 
270. 

THE genius of the sister island is 
remarkable for wild and original flights 
of imagination, by which it expresses 
matters, in this country limited to the 
strietest dryness of reason. It is not 
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uncommon for Irish Barristers to dis 
cuss deep legal pa in the lan- 

age a riate only to . 

hether This habit of exhibiting every 

thing by pictures, instead of words, 
a good or an evil, we are not called 
upon to discuss. In pursuits where 
the attention should be rather directed 
to things than words, we should deem 
it better to search for fact; and sound 
logical conclusion, truth itself, rather 
than embellishments of it. 

But such patient investigation and 
dry Aristotelian expression are not suit- 
ed to the taste of Irishmen. From 
Burke to Mr. Charles Phillips, they 
convert the Senate and the Bar inte a 
Theatre, ¢ all are persuaded that 
nothing should be thrown into the 
scales of Justice but law and evidence, 
and the wise know well that passion 
can never be the right road to reason. 
However, this nationality, when it is 
applied only to the exhibition of ac- 
know] useful truths, has the ten- 
dency to interest the feelings very 
strongly in their support, and there is 
no danger of misapplication in the im- 
pression created. aturin’s exposure 
of the silliness of Popery is one of the 
best instances known to us of the uti- 
lity of imagination, directed in the form 
mentioned. 

We have gone into this short — 
face, because we like Irish originality. 
It has produced many literary felicities, 
and among them one of the first cha- 
racter, applicable to the author before 
us, viz. the exquisite ‘‘ Elegy on the 
Burial of Sir n Moore,” who fell 
at Coranna. Glory to the harp of this 
Minstrel, who, like a hero at a tour- 
nament, stole into the poetical lists in 
disguise, broke a lance successfully with 
its men of established fame, and was 
awarded the meed of triumph by the 
impartial umpireship of Byron. 

As the copies have been incorrectly 
published, we shall give the beautiful 
eriginal in an authentic form. The 
words in italies (the correct version) will 
show where the fine painting of the 

ry had been disfigured by unskil- 
ul daubing. 
cease eeetartats 
is to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a voldier discharged hi farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our Hero was buried, 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

_ The sods with our bayonets turning ; 


the i -beams’ mis ty 
mini ekyeee 


“ No useless ¢offin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest— 
With his martial cloak around him. 
“ Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we not a word of sortow ; 
Bat we gazed on the face that was 


Aad we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
ae = as we hollowed his narrow 


And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 
“ Lightly they"ll talk of the spirit that’s 


gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes id him— 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave, where a Briton has laid him. 
** But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for re- 
turning ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
*« Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised mot & 


stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory.” 
Of the person who possessed such 
high poetical merit *, our readers will 
be glad to know something. Charles 
Wolfe was the youngest son of Theo- 
bald Wolfe, Esq. of Blackhall, in the 
county of Kildare. His mother was the 
daughter of the Rev. Peter Lombard. 
He was born in Dublin, December 14, 
1791, and upon the decease of his fa- 
ther, who died when the poet was 
very young, temoved with his family 
to England. In 1801 he was sent to 
a school in Bath, bat was obliged to 
return home in a few months, throagh 
the delicacy of his health. In 1805 he 
was placed under the taition of Dr. 
Evans of Salisbury, 
“<From which he was removed in the 
ear 1805; and soon after was sent as a 
Codes to Winchester School [read Hyde 
Abbey School, Winchester], of which Mr. 
Richard’s, sen. was then the able master. 
There he soon distinguished himself by his 
great proficiency in classical knowledge, and 
by his early powers of Latin and Greek ver- 
sification, and displayed the dawnings of a 
genius, which promised to set him amidst 
that bright constellation of British poets 
which adorns the literature of the present 
age.” I. p.4. 





® There are many other fine specimens in 
We 


the first volume. 


We knew (or know, if he is yet liv- 
ing) Mr. Richards, sen. and the great 
stress which he laid upon composition 
in the business of his school. We 
therefore. think that Wolfe there .ac- 
quired those tical habits which 
have since so distinguished him. He 
never received even a slight punish- 
ment or reprimand at any school to 
which he ever went, and was the 
pride of Winchester School (p.8). In 
the year 180g he entered the Univer- 
sity of Dubliu, and distinguished him- 
self by his academical exercises. In 
1817 he took Orders, became a Coun- 
try Curate in the North of Ireland, 
(Bally-clog in Tyrone) and gives the 
following account of his new situa- 
tion. 

**T am now sitting by myself opposite my 
turf-fire with my Bible beside me, in the 
only furnished room of the Glebe-house— 
surrounded by mountains, frost and snow, 
and with a set of people with whom I am 
totally unacquainted, except a disbanded 
artillery-man, his wife and two children, 
who attend me,—the Churchwarden and 
the Clerk of the Parish,” P. 148. 


Irish Curacies are very different from 
those of England. says, “here is 
a parish, large beyond all proportion, 
int which he Comte, che bane does 
every thing, will be unavoidably called 
on every moment to act indirectly as a 
magistrate.” P. 176. 

n after he removes to Caulfield, 
a village in the parish of Donough- 
more, and his set oué is thus described. 


** One waggon contained my whole for- 
tune and family (with the exception of a 
cow, which was drawn along-side of the 
weggon)» and its contents were two large 
trunks, a bed end its appendages; and on 
the top of these, which were piled up so as 
to an # a very commanding appearance— 
sat a woman (my future house-keeper) and 
her three children, and by their side stood a 
calf of three weeks old, which has lately be- 
come an inmate in my family.” P. 180. 


The following is an account of the 
way in which some Irish Curates at 
least are accommodated with the ne- 
cessary comforts of life. 


** He seldom thought of providing a re- 
ular meal; and his humble cottage exhi- 
Bited every appearance of the neglect of the 
ordinary comforts of life. A few straggling 
rush-bottomed chairs, piled up with his 
books—a small rickety table before the fire- 
place, covered with parish memoranda; and 
two trunks containing all his papers—serv- 
ing at the same time to cover the broken 
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parts of the floor, constituted all the fur- 
niture of his sitting-room. The mouldy 
walls of Ce steite yap be Sate were 

ng wi oose r; 
and eam this wretched cell wer Tce 
lour, was the kitchen, which was occupied 
by the disbanded soldier, his wife, and their 
numerous brood of children, who had mi- 
grated with him from his first quarters, and 
seemed now in full possession of the whole 
coneern, entertaining him merely as a lodger, 
and usurping the entire disposal of his small 
plot of nd, as the absolute lords of the 
soil.” P. 216. 

During the short time in which he 
held a Curacy (says Dr. Miller in p. 
252) he so wholly devoted himself to 
the discharge of bis duties in a very 
populous parish, that he exhausted his 
strength, by exertions disproportioned 
to his constitution, and was cut off by 
disease [in 1822, xt. 31,] in what 
should have been the bloom of youth. 

He seems in the latter part of his 
life to have expedited his disease, and 
certainly destroyed the high capacity 
which he possessed, by adopting that 
Calvinistical gloom, which makes re- 
ligious feelings miserable ; and, by so 
doing, mischievously occasions them 
to be unwelcome, and in consequence 
discarded. Christianity itself is an un- 
questionable blessing ; but erroneous 
modes of professing it may be just as 
unquestionable curses. Here was a 
young man of very delicate constitu- 
tion, and high imaginative talent, who, 
had he regarded religion with the 
feelings of Gessner, Klopstock, and 
Sturm, might have found in it the 
means of prolonging his happiness and 
existence. Instead of this, under a 
presumption that he should do more 
good, he adopted the wretched pseudo- 
divinity of declaimers for the vulgar, 
and, as his Sermons show, injured both 
his reputation and taste by writing in 
their common-place jargon—a Scrip- 
ture text, and then a. groan— ano- 
ther, and an anathema—a third, and an 
ejaculation—a fourth, and a long apos- 
thrope of insipid bathos—a fifth, and a 
declamation against innocent plea- 
sures and agreeable feelings—a sixth, 
and an invective against all other 
modes of professing religion—a seventh, 
and a warm and unblushing commen- 
dation of themselves—an eighth, and 
last, another, and a demand upon the 
pockets of their auditors for liberal con- 
tributions for the further propagation 
of their trash, or the better support of 
ignorant professors of religion, who 

can- 
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cannot construe a Latin—much more 
‘a Greek Testament, and whose igno- 
rance is to be accounted a feather in 
their cap, because such uninformed 
people can talk, and learned persons 
can do no more; and whether they 


talk sense or nonsense, is no point of 


consideration with their auditors. We 
have a just right to speak thus severely, 
because we are told (i. p. 203) that 
some fanaticks were so pleased with 
Mr.Wolfe’s manner of preaching, as to 
say, ‘*he would almost do for a Mect- 
ing Minister,”-—a species of eulogium, 
which a scholar or gentleman would 
deem severe satire. Weare sensible that 
this young man, to speak analogically, 
might have made another Butler— 
another Paley—another Sherlock—per- 
haps, for his poetry is of the first rank, 
another Milton ; and we regret that the 
University did not retain him among 
themselves, in order that he might 
hare become a national ornament and 
— benefactor ; instead of suffering 

im to be thrown away upon a Cu- 
racy (abounding with contemptible 
thinkers,) where he was literally ‘a 
pearl among swine,” a thing which 
they could not understand, and which 
they could only sport with. This they 


did. 
—_@— 
63. Dr. Parr’s Letter to Rev. Dr. Milner, 
continued from p. 243. 


THE late learned and venerable 
Doctor thus resumes his remarks: 


** Deep, Sir, is the concern, with which 
I read your note upon the passage just now 
quoted from p. 244 of Part III. ‘The pre- 
sent writer,’ say you, ‘has been informed, 
on good authority, that one of the Bishops, 
whose calumnies are here quoted, when he 
found himself on his death-bed, refused the 
proffered ministry of the Primate, and ex- 
— a great wish to die a Catholic, 

hen urged to satisfy his conscience, he 
exclaimed: what then will become of my 
Lady and my Children?” 

“* Dr. Milner, on the behalf of that lady, 
whose sensibility has not been blunted by 
old age, and who, by her accomplishments 
and her virtues, is justly endeared to her 
friends and her children—on behalf of those 
friends, who most assuredly will sympathize 
with me in ¢éheir solicitude to rescue the 
character of the Bishop from the apostacy 
which you have imputed to him—on the be- 
half of those children who are now respect- 
able members of society, and whose feelings 
must be most painfully wounded by the re- 
presentations which you have given of their 

Gent. Mac, Octolers 1825. 
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affectionate father in the trying moments of 
his death—on behalf of that Church, with 





the members of which I have lived in com- 
munion from my boyhood to grey hairs, and 
hope, by the Providence of God, to pour 
forth my latest breath—on behalf of your 
own Church, which abounds, I am sure, 
with enlightened and upright men, who 
would disdain to support the honour of it 
by misrepresentation—on the behalf of every 
honest and every pious Christian, whether 
he be a Pr t ora R ist-—I be- 
seech you to tell the world, unreservedly 
and distinctly, what is that authority, which 
you have deliberately and publicly pronounced 
good. Your learning, your eloquence, your 
well-earned reputation for orthodoxy and 
zeal—the dignity of your office, and the ce- 
lebrity of your name, must give more than 
usual weight to any opinion which you may 
adopt, and any assertion which you may ad- 
vance. Again, therefore, do 1 require you 
to tell us, what is your authority for saying, 
that the Bishop, whose calumnies you had 
quoted, when he found himself upon his 
death-bed, must have been struck with shame 
and compunction, for having mis-employed 
his talents in giving publicity to those ca- 
lumnies. 

«« Suffer me now, Sir, to bring forward a 
third passage, in which you drop all men- 
tion of probability and good authority, and 
speak with equal confidence of Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Beza, and Bishop Halifax. You 
assume that confidence for the purpose of 
showing that ‘ certain refractory children in 
modern ages have ventured to call their true 
mother a prostitute, and the common father 
of Christians, the author of their own con- 
version from Paganism, the Man of Sin, and 
the very Antichrist. But they do not really 
believe what they declare, their object being 
only to inflame the ignorant multitude.’ 
After this double charge of profligate hypo- 
crisy and turbulent malignity, you close a 
very elaborate letter upon the very momen- 
tous question, whether the Pope be Anti- 
christ, in these most remarkable words: ‘I 
have sufficient reason to affirm this, when I 
hear a Luther threatening to unsay all that 
he had said against the Pope; a Melanc- 
then lamenting that Protestants had re- 
nounced him; a Beza negotiating to return 
to him; and a late Warburtonian lecturer 
lamenting, on his death-bed, that he could 
not do the same.” (Part III. p. 326.) 

“« Here, Sir, we find your story not in the 
notes, but in the text; and a third intro- 
duction of it is a decisive proof of the im- 
portance which youaffix toit. Well then; you, 
in the same sentence, speak with the same 
positiveness of three foreign reformers, who 
died Jong ago; and of an English prelate, 
whose death comparatively may be called re- 
cent. Is it possible, Sir, that for the same 
charge you can in every instance have the 

same 
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same evidence ? For your charges against 
Luther, Melancthon, and Beza, there may 
he some grounds, either in the histories 
which you have read of their lives, or in 
passages which you can select from their 
writings. But in what genuine work, which 
bears the name of Halifax, or in what re- 
spectable publication, which professes to 
ive a fair and well-founded account of his 
faith and practice, do you trace even the 
slightest vestiges of the thoughts and the 
words which you have ascribed to him ? 

“Reflect, I beseech you, upon the ex- 
cruciating and perilous situation in which 
Dr. Halifax must have been placed, if your 
narrative, Sir, be well-founded, at that mo- 
ment when hypocrisy, as Dr. Young says, 
“drops the mask, and real and apparent are 
the same.’ He, from want of conviction, 
could not find consolation in the Church of 
England, and from want of fortitude he did 
not seek it in the Church of Rome. Ina 
man so accustomed, as Bishop Halifax was, 
to the study of Theology, mn a change of 
sentiment as you have ascribed to Bim, 
could not be instantaneous. It was not ef- 
fected by the interposition of any wily ca- 
suist, or any proselyte-hunting zealot, who 
might take advantage of those circumstances 
which sometimes are found in the death- 
chamber of the most virtuous and the most 
devout ; and by such circumstances, Sir, I 
mean fluttering spirits, an impaired under- 
standing, a disturbed imagination, momentary 
fears sueceeded by momentary hopes, one 
dim and incoherent conception rapidly suc- 
ceeded by another, and sentences formed im- 
perfectly, or uttered indistinctly. No, Sir, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, according to your 
own account, was visited by a Protestant 
Metropolitan. 

«« Previously, therefore, to his dissolution, 
while afflicted by sickness and oppressed by 
age, he must have suffered many a pang 
from conscious insincerity; and upon the 
near approach of that dissolution, he was 
doomed to breathe his last in a disgraceful 
and dreadful conflict between timidity and 

iety — between calls upon his prudence, 
rom the praise of men, and upon his con- 
science from the approbation of God—be- 
tween the impulses of paternal and conjugal 
affection upon one hand, and of self-preser- 
vation upon the other—between the oppo- 
site and irreconcileable interests of time to 
his family, and eternity to his own soul. 

‘To the Primate, who proffered his mi- 
nistry, and to the Bishop, who, according 
to your representation, could not avail him- 
self of it, no appeal can be made, for they 
are numbered among the dead. But the 
facts, said to be known to your unnamed 
informer, could not be wholly unknown to 
those who were under the same roof with 
the em | Prelate. Such, I mean, Sir, 


as personal friends, as near rel as 


bear a direct and decisive testimony to @ 
plain fact. They must have been deeply 
impressed by such a conversion as you de- 
scribe. They must have the evidence of 
their senses whether or no such conver- 
sion ever occtirred ; and, upon the s - 
sition that it did not occur, if such a host 
of witnesses be set in array, in opposition to 
your anonymous informer, depend upon it, 
that the attention of all good men will be 
strongly attracted by this extraordinary case, 
that their best sympathies will be roused, 
and that their decision between the veracity 
of the accuser and the merits of the accused 
will be ultimately and completely just. Thus 
far I have expostulated with you, Sir, upon 
your charges against a Prelate, who, havin; 
sunk into the grave, cannot defend himself, 
and who has been summoned by his Maker 
to that tribunal, where his guilt or his in- 
nocence cannot be unknown,” 


An unpardonable attack on another 
very excellent Dignitary is thus indig- 
nantly repelled : 

«I make no apology to you, Sir, for pro- 
ducing the very offensive passage, in which 
you have described Dr. Rennell, ‘ one of the 
candidates for the Episcopal Bench, from 
whom it would be in vain to expect more 
moderation than you have observed in Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London; Dr. Halifax, 
Bishop of St. Asaph; Dr. Barrington, Bi- 
shop of Durham; Dr. Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff ; Dr. Benson, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter; Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester; and 
Dr. Sparke, Bishop of Ely ; and who, while 
he was content with an inferior dignity, 
acted and preached as the friend of Catho- 
lics ; since he has arrived at the verge of 
the highest dignity, proclaims Popery to be 
‘ idolatry and Antichristianism ;’ maintain- 
ing, as does also the Bishop of Durham, 
that it is the parent of Atheism and of that 
Antichristian persecution (in France), of 
which,’ you add from yourself, ‘ it was ex- 
clusively the victim.” (Part IIT. p. 242, 243.) 

‘‘The writer may add, that another of 
the calumniators here mentioned,’ (id est, 
the Bishops just now named, Mr. De Coet- 
legon and Archdeacon Hook), ‘ being desir- 
ous of stifling the suspicion of his having 
written an anonymous No-Popery publica- 
tion, when first he took part in cause, 
addressed himself to the writer in these 
terms :—* How can you suspect me of writ- 
ing against your religion, ‘om you so well 
know my attachment to it.’ In fact, this 
modern Luther, among other similar con- 
cessions, has said this to the writer, ‘ I suck- 
ed in alove for the Catholic religion with my 
mother’s milk.’ (See note, Part III. p. 244.) 

** Dr. Milner, I have not presumed to 
hold you up to the scorn and abhorrence of 
Protestants, nor to let loose upon you the 





chaplains, as domestics, and, perhaps, ine- 
dical attendants. These men, surely, can 


hid pellations of bigoted controvert- 
ist, ifalsifer, calumniator, incendiary, per- 
secutor, a modern Bonner, and - lish 
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ida, I have treated you, Sir, with 
the courtesy which is due to a Roman Ca- 
tholic dignitary, who professes to teach the 
religion of a meek, lowly, and benevolent 
Redeemer; to have received ‘in a special 
manner’ (Part II. p.216), his legitimate 
ordination and divine mission in a direct 
succession from the apostolic age; and ta 
plead the cause of that only true Church 
which exclusively lays claim to unity, to 
sanctity, to Catholicity, to a and 
to the visible protection of the Omnipotent 
in 4 series miraculous interpositions, 
vouchsafed fur the illustration of vane Church 
through the long space of eighteen centu- 
ries. "But if the ‘Eaglish ecelesiastic, whose 
ivate conversation you have confessedly 
divulged, should in reality Not be the con- 
temptible and execrable miscreant which a 
modern Luther, according to your delinea- 
tion of his Prototype, must be, then, Sir, I 
leave it with yourself to find a proper name 
for that writer, who, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in a civilized country, should pre- 
sent to his readers, Catholic or Protestant, 
such a portraiture as you have exhibited of 
such an ecclesiastic as Dr. Rennell.” 

«The man whom, in one place, you have 
arraigned at the bar of the public as a mo- 
dern Luther, and whom, in another, you 
have virtually accused of inconsistency, in- 
sincerity, and corrupt ambition, is now liv- 
ing ; and long may he live to be a fellow- 
labourer with the Maltbys, the Butlers, the 
Blomfields, and other eminent contempo- 
raries, in the cause of literature, to exhort 
and convince the gainsayers by sound doc- 
trine, and to adorn the revealed will of God 
our Saviour in all things!” 


Here Dr. Parr introduces a well- 
deserved compliment to an eminent 
oung Divine, whose early death has 
ners so generally deplored. 

*< Whether or no he may be pleased to 
lift up his giant arm in crushing the assail- 
ant of his long-established and well-earned 
reputation, I take not upon myself to deter- 
mine. But the prudence, at which you 
once hinted, ought to have suggested to 
you, that our modern Luther has a son * not 
uite unworthy of such an illustrious fa- 
ther, not quite unable to wield the choicest 

s of lawful warfare, when confronted 
by so sturdy and well-disciplined a cham- 
pion as yourself. My authority, Dr. Mil- 
ner, is good, not only from common fame, 
but from the potes | t of scholars, 
and my own personal observation, when I 
say with equal confidence to Protestants 
and Romanists, that by profound erudition, 
by various and extensive knowledge, by a 
well-formed taste, by keen discernment, by 
glowing and majestic eloquence, by morals 


* Alas! The Dean has not now a son. 
Epir. 











correct without austerity, and by piety fer- 
vent without superstition, the son of the 
Dean of Winchester stands among the 
brightest luminaries of our natio lite- 
rature and national church. 

*« Perhaps, in the progress of his son's 
improvement, the time will come, when the 
Dean would pardon his contemporaries for say- 
ing of himself, as compared with that son,— 
nati spectans bene facta fatetur 

Esse suis majora, et vinci gaudet ab illo.” 
In respect to myself, Sir, it is impossible for 
me to foresee what sentiments I may enter- 
tain, when the transitory scene of this world 
is closing to my sight.” (Part IT. p. 236.) 
But, at the present moment, I shall not 
deprecate from you, Sir, or any human being 
whatsoever, the imputation of wilful igno- 
rance, when I declare to you what is the 
state of my own mind, y a course of 
reading not very confined, and of reflection 
not very negligent for more than fifty years. 
I leave you, Sir, to glory in the name of Ca- 
tholic without impeaching your sincerity. 
But I am myself ‘not a Lutheran, not a 
Calvinist, not a Whitfieldite, nota Wesleyan, 
nor of the Kirk of Scotland, nor of the Con- 
sistory of Geneva.” (Part JI. p.194.) I 
am a member of that English Church, which, 
according to your own acknowledgment, 
* has better pretensions to unity, and the 
other marks of the true church, than an 
other Protestant society has.” (Part IT.p.125. 

** The subject, upon which I am writ- 
ing to you, is of no ordinary itude, 
and therefore you will excuse me, i , at the 
close of this letter, I accommodate to that 

bject the sol uage, with which 
your own elaborate work concludes. ‘On 
this occasion reflect seriously, and consci- 
entiously, dismissing all worldly respects of 
whatever kind from your mind; for what 
will the prejudiced opinion of a rash and 
incredulous informer avail you at that tri- 
bunal where we are all soon to appear ?’”” 
Pp. 49—52. 

An Appendix is added, at the re- 
quest of the Rev. Mr. Hallifax, son 
of Bp. Hallifax ; consisting of a Let- 
ter from Mr. Hallifax to the Rev. 
Archdeacon Butler; two Letters from 
Mr. Hallifax to Dr. Milner, with an 
Answer to one of them. These will 
be noticed in the Review of Dr. Mil- 
ner’s Parting Word. 











—---—- 

64. A Parting Word to the Rev. Richard 
Grier, D.D. Vicar of Templebodane, an 
the End of Religious Controversy. By 
the Rev. Dr. Milner, V.A. F.S.A. With 
a brief Notice of Dr. S,Part’s Posthumous 
Letter to Dr. Milner. 8vo. pp.49. Keat- 
ing and Mawman. 

NOT having entered into the ‘‘ Con- 
troversy”” between the Vicar am 
° 
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of the See of Rome and the less dig- 
nified Vicar of Templebodane, we for- 
bear to notice the larger portion of the 
present pamphlet ; but shall transcribe 
the “ Postscript.” 


«Since the publication of the Vicar’s 
bulky Volume, a small Pamphlet has ap- 
d, entitled ‘ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
ilner, occasioned by some Passages in 
his End of Controversy; by the late Rev. 
S. Parr, LL.D.’ The only part of any im- 
portance in this pamphlet, relates to an opi- 
nion expressed in a note of my work, rela- 
tive to the religious sentiments of the late 
Right Rev. Dr. Hallifax, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, previously to his death. I will 
give the whole of the note below, which, in 
the pamphlet, is mutilated*. I had, a few 
months before the appearance of this pam- 
phlet, received a letter, by the tgs from 
the Bishop’s son, the Rev. B. F. Hallifax, 
of Batchcroft, near Ludlow, which now is 
printed in it, respecting the same matter, 
and to which I returned an immediate an- 
swer. To be brief: the Rev. Gentleman, 
after apologizing for supposing me to be the 
author of The End of Religious Controversy, 
proceeds to inquire of me, upon what grounds 
my opinion of the valility in question 
rests, and supposes that I can have no ob- 
jection to contradict it publicly, on his in- 
forming me, that those who constantly at- 
tended the Bishop in his last illness, never 
heard an expression of the sentiments { at- 
tributed to him. I answered, by the post, 
acknowledging myself to be the author of 
the above-named work; and I stated, that 
the probable _— I entertain rests on my 
persuasion of the truth of the following par- 
ticulars :—that the Bishop expressed, in his 
illness, an uneasiness on the score of religion, 
to a certain Catholic who had access to him ; 
that this Catholic advised him to send for a 
Catholic priest; and that he replied: ‘What 
will then become of my lady and my child- 
ren ?” Finally, that he refused the offer of the 
then Archbishop of Canterlury to administer 
the Protestant Sacrament to him.—I added, 
that the parties in question being long since 
dead (Dr. Hallifax in 1790, and my inform- 
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ant in 1811), it is impossible to obtain evi- 
dence on the point in question: but, as I 
had barely expressed a probable opinion con- 
cerning it, grounded, however, on the known 
credibility of my informant (who was a cler- 
gyman of the first rank among the Catho- 
lics, and distinguished for his moral virtues, 
and especially for his artless veracity), I 
thought myself justified in retaining my opi- 
nion, which is no way impeached by the ne- 
gative testimony of my Correspondent’s wit- 
nesses, who barely speak to what they them- 
selves had seen and heard. The Rev. Gen- 
tleman remained silent for a month; at the 
end of which he sent me what the lawyers 
call a fishing letter, desiring me to inform 
him of the name or names, rank in life, re- 
sidence, &c. of my informant or informants. 
I was confirmed in my opinion of the cha- 
racter of this letter, by an article which was 
published soon after in The British Critic, 
and therefore did not reply to it. 

**T have thus answered whatever is ma- 
terial in Dr. Parr’s posthumous letter to me. 
Certain rhetorical amplifications which it 
contains would undoubtedly have been spar- 
ed, had the Doctor recollected, when he 
wrote, that a certain conduct, which is dis- 
honourable in his eyes, is honowrable in mine ; 
and that, what he calls apostacy, I call a con- 
Session of the faith, which is better made late 
than never.—In like manner, he would have 
left another learned dignitary (whose recent 
domestic misfortune | bewail as sincerely as 
he did,) to call me to an account, if he has 
any occasion for doing so, had he reflected 
that the Dignitary is, in every respect, the 
best qualified person to manage that busi- 
ness. To any call from the latter I hold my- 
self in readiness to reply. In other respects, 
Dr. Parr’s letter is liberal, and even compli- 
mentary, to The End of Controversy and the 
author of it. One passage I shall quote in 
the margin, to shew how different his sen- 
timents are, on some of the principal sub- 
in debate, from those of the Vicar of 

emplebodanet.” Pp. 46—49. 


The main point, however, respect- 
ing Bp. Hallifax is not distinctly met 
by the learned Vicar Apostolic. 





* «¢ A large proportion of those Grandees, who were the most forward in oe the 


Reformation, so called, and amongst the rest, Cromwell Earl of Essex, the 


ing’s Eccle- 








siastical Vicar, when they came to die, returned to the Catholic Church. This was the 
case also with Luther’s chief protector, the Elector of Saxony, the persecuting Queen of 
Navarre, and many other foreign Protestant Princes. Some Bishops of the Established 
Church ; for instance, Goodinan and Cheyney, of Gloucester, and Gordon, of Glasgow, 
probably also Hallifax, of St. Asaph, died Catholics. A long list of titled or otherwise dis- 
tinguished personages, who have either returned to the Catholic faith, or, for the first time, 
embraced it on their death-beds, in modern times, might be named here, if it were prudent 
to do so.” End of Controv. Letter IX. p. 79. Second edit.—It is remarked in the same 
page by the writer, as it had before been remarked by Sir Toby Matthews, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Hugh Cressy, Canon of Windsor, Ulric, Duke of Brunswick, F. Walsing- 
ham, all distinguished converts, and other writers, that ‘not a single instance can be pro- 
duced of a Catholic who wished to die in any other religion than his own.” 

+ Here Dr. Milner extracts a passage from Dr. Parr’s Letter, beginning, ** The eon- 
tents of that book,’’ &e. (See p. 242.) Epir. 
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65. A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the High Pyrenuees, com- 
prising Twenty-four views of the most in- 
teresting scenes, from original Drawings 
taken on the spot ; with some account of 
the Bathing Establishments in that depart- 
meni of France. By J. Harding, Esq. 
Royal Svo. pp. 84. Ackermann. 


BOURDEAUxX is considered the 
capital of the South of France, in the 
same degree as Liverpool is the prin- 
cipal town and sea-port of the North 
of England ; and by its contiguity to 
the Pyrennees, an excursion {rom 
thence to those celebrated Mountains 
is what a visit to the Lakes of West- 
moreland or Cumberland, or a tour to 
North Wales, is to a resident of Li- 
verpool, In both cases the traveller is 
desirous of contemplating Nature in 
her wildest aspect and most magni- 
ficent forms. But the Frenchman is 
more frequently induced to this excur- 
sion by the expectation of deriving 
benefit from the mineral baths with 
which the Pyrennees abound, than 
any peculiar love of the picturesque, — 
whieh is so strongly predominant in 
the breast of an Englishman. A 
Frenchman will travel through the 
wild and stupendous scenery of Na- 
ture without expressing any of those 
"wiptenp emotions generally manifested 

y our own countrymen; and it is not 
unusual here to attribute this feeling 
to the total absence of any thing pic- 
turesque or interesting in our own 
** sea-girt isle.” What often strength- 
ens this opinion, among our Gallic 
neighbours, the writer observes, ‘* are 
the constant exclamatious of delight 
that escape us when day succeeds day 
in all the clear brilliancy of atmos- 
phere of Southern France, where even 
throughout the winter the sun will 
set gorgeously, and erery object so glit- 
ter with a rosy tinge, that till the no- 
velty has subsided, the Englishman 
often unconsciously feeds French va- 
nity by launching out into extravagant 
encomiums on such splendid effects.” 

The Author informs us, in his Pre- 
face, that the Work is the result of an 
excursion to the Pyrennees, to which 
he was irresistibly tempted by their vi- 
cinity to Bourdeaux, where he had re- 
sided several months. He candidly 
acknowledges the paucity of incident 
with which his pages abound ; but he 
states that his object was to furnish, 
not merely an, itinerary, but also a 


“guide to the lovers of the picturesque, 


“by means of plain description, and 
correct representations of striking and 
interesting objects.” This iy apr ng 
was certainly requisite ; for his style, 
though correct, is assuredly of the 
plainest description ; it is entirely des- 
titute of that poetic fervour and im- 
passioned eloquence which the classic 
traveller, enraptured with the subject, 
can so efleciually display. 

The views and representations form 
the most interesting and important 
features of the Work. They are faith- 
fully coloured according to nature, in 
the accustomed style of the spirited 
publisher. The Chateau of Henri 
Quatre at Pan; the Castle of Lourdes; 
the Castle and Valiey of Luz; En- 
trance"to St. Sauveur; the Charch, 
Village, and Cascades of Gavarnie, &c. 
are splendid pictorial embellishments. 

Mr. Hardy, in his introductory no- 
tices of Bourdeaux, speaking of the 
Cathedral, says, 

*¢ The vault, under the tower of St. Mi- 
chael, possesses the singular property of pre- 
senting the human corpse almost entire; 
nearly sixty bodies are placed standing or 
sitting against the vall—a horrible and 
ghastly sight. Some of them are three 

undred years old; the skin has the ap- 
pearance of leather, and many have their 
garments still remaining. The person who 
shews them, an old woman, professes to de- 
signate their various situations in life; such 
as a monk, a seignior, or a mechanic; and 
even to indicate the di of which they 
died.” 


The Journey from Bourdeaux to the 
Pyrennees is highly interesting, and 
it might be presumed that conveyances 
are numerous; but it appears that only 
one Diligence leaves there weekly for 
Pau, during three months in summer; 
and this, or a Cabriolet, hired for the 
whole period of the journey, is the 
only accommodation offered to the tra- 
veller. However, Mr. Hardy perform- 
ed the first thirty miles of the journey 
in a steam-boat, ascending the Ga- 
ronne, and took a Pau Diligence at 
Langon. 

The mineral baths of the High Py- 
rennees, so celebrated throughout 
France for the cure or alleviation of 
many disorders, were particularly vi- 
sited by our Tourist—these, indeed, 
being the aa objects of his jour- 
ney. To the baths invalids resort from 
all parts of the kingdom, frequently 





*making journeys of six or seven hun- 


dred miles, 


** The 
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«‘ The largest of these establishments, 
Baréges, is principally frequented by the 
military, at the expense of government, 
for the cure of ies arising from old 
wounds, upon which the waters are affirmed 
to have an almost miraculous effect. St. 
Sauveur is another source resorted to for 
the numerous class of nervous disorders ; 
Les Eaux Bonnes and Bagneres de Louckon 
for consumption, and Cauterets for diseases 
of the digestive organs. At the commence- 
ment and close. of each season the visitants 
usually assemble at Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
where a series of balls and other amuse- 
ments dispose all parties to blend innocent 
dissipation with the pursuit of health. A 
circuit of sixty miles in these mountainous 
regions would comprise nearly all these 
watering places. 

«« Cauterets consists of two small streets, 
of about a hundred houses, opening to the 
Grande Place, at one corner of which is 
seen the bridge over the Gave. Every house 
is arranged for the accommodation of visit- 
ants; and three traiteurs serve for the sup- 
ply of the whole village, at very economical 
prices. 

** As government has the nominal su- 
perintendance of the baths, a medical in- 
spector is appointed; and it is customary 
for each patient to consult and receive di- 
rections from him as to the temperature 
proper for his individual case.” 


The immense heights, called the 
Towers of Marboré, which are seen 
fram Toulouse on the side of France, 
and from Saragossa on that of Spain, 
are among the Writer’s best descrip- 
tions. 

«The sight,” says he, “is confounded, 
in considering the immense elevation of the 
Towers of Marboré, which form the crown 
to the entire scene, and seem to pierce the 
clouds. You are scarcely conscious that you 
exist, and experience a kind of extacy, or 
exterior exaltation, which seems the effect 
of magic.” 


Pic du Midi, the Mont Blanc of the 
Pyrennees, has been so ably described 
by the author of ‘* Highways and By- 
ways,”;and by M. Pasumot, that our 
Author has satisfied himself with an 
extract from the latter traveller, who 
states that the summit is “nearly ten 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea; a solid naked rock of an oval 
form, about forty feet by twelve ; on 
which each traveller seeks to engrave 
his name.” 

The author notices a very singular 
race of people called the Cagots, who 
inhabit the wildest parts of the Py- 
rennees. They appear a class as de- 


graded as the Parias of India—the 
mere refuse and outcasts of society. 
That such a persecuted people y we 
still exist in a civilized nation is really 
discreditable to the French govern- 
ment. 


**In my two months sojourn amongst 
these mountains, I sometimes came in con- 
tact with this singular race of human beings, 
and who are, I believe, peculiar to this part 
of France, No language can describe the 
utter wretchedness of their ; 
shunned by every one, they crawl upon the 
face of the earth in the most abject state of 
want and misery, such as can he known 
but in being witnessed. Their complexions 
are cadaverous in the extreme; many of 
them afflicted with the goetre, of dwarf- 
ish stature, and for clothing, a sort of 
sackcloth is all that distinguishes them 
from ‘the beasts that perish’.”” 


The origin of these poor creatures is 
lost in the distance of time. Mons, 
Palasson, who has written a memoir 
on the subject, is of opinion that they 
take their rise from the last of the Sa- 
racens, who were defeated by Charles 
Martel in the neighbourhood of Tours, 
and subsequently driven into these 
mountains, and afterwards became ob- 
jects of hatred and contempt. 

The habitations of these outcasts are 
apart from all the towns and villages, 
amid dreary valleys and ynwholesome 
swamps. Among other persecutions, 
they were thonete obliged to bear a 
badge, indicative of their degraded 
class. These cruel distinctions pur- 
sued them even to the churches, which 
they entered by a separate door; and 
the holy waters appropriated to their 
use would have been thought by their 
more favoured fellow-beings rather 
those of contamination than of bless- 
edness. 


“<1 was confined (says our traveller, in 
speaking of this wretched race) to a village 
by incessant rain one whole day in the 
neighbourhood of some of these people, 
and never can I forget the two or three 
objects which presented themselves, mare 
particularly one, a female: the face hor- 
ribly disfigured with the small-pox; the 
goetre had extended itself so completely 
round the throat, that no protrusion of the 
lower jaw could be perceived: a filthy 
blanket was thrown over her shoulders, ex- 
tending to the feet, and held round her 
person with folded arms ; her tout-ensemble 
was loathsome in the extreme ; and although 
young, the expression of the eye indicated 
that disease and misery were strogshing 

within. 
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within. A trifle bestowed her seem- 
ed for a moment to dispel the habitual 
gloom of her wretched countenance, which 
conscious had so en- 
graved upon it, In nearly one attitude she 
remained opposite to the allberge full tliree 
hours, attracted thither no doubt by the 
hope of charity and the ification of va- 
cant curiosity, which the arrival of any 
stranger would most probably afford. In 
speaking of her to the mistress of the 
io te answer convinced me, that she 
hardly thought the poor creature worthy 
of notice as a human ot 

«The government of France ought to 
seek the improvement of these miserable 
people; but Iam aware that they have dif- 
ficulties almost insurmountable in the pre- 
judices and long-cherished abhorrence of 
association which the mountaineers enter- 
tain towards them.” 


On the whole we can safely re- 
commend this volume as an elegant 
accompaniment to every gentleman’s 
library, and a pleasing companion to 
the fature Tourist. 


—@-—- 
66. Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Vol. II. 
(Concluded from p. 251.) 


XII. Translation of a Grant of Land 
in the Concan. By Dr. Taylor of Bom- 
bay. 

‘The original of the grant is engraved 
upon three copper-plates, fastened to- 
gether by a ring. The matter of the 
grant is a fantastic legend. From it we 
find that Tagara has been erroneously 
placed at Deogurh, or Woulutabad. 

XIII. Remarks on the Character of 
Muhammad (Mahomet). By Major 
Vans Kennedy. This is an apologe- 
tic paper, tending to show that Ma- 
homet was not so bad as represented. 
It is sufficient to observe, that he must 
have been a very bad man to do as he 
did; and that therefore it is little to 
the purpose to say, that use a man 
murdered only nine persons, he is not 
$0 guilty as it he had" murdered ten ; 
the only just inference which nd ng 
sibly result from such absurd vindica- 
tions. 

XIV. Account of a Journey from 
Katif, on the Persian Gulf, to Ramboo 
on the Red Sea. By Captain G. F. 
Sadleir, of kis Majesty’s 47th Regi- 
ment. in this paper we have an ac- 
count of that tremendous savage I’bra- 
him Pacha, a relation which is full 
of inhuman instances of butchery, such 
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as e alive on spits, burn- 
ing others on heaps of ‘chopped straw, 
saturated with oil, &c. &c. His tac-~ 
tics, however, are more intimidating 
than skilful; and let us still hope that 
the Greeks may ultimately exorcise this 
devil out of their haunted country. 

- Observations on the remains 
of the Bouddhists in India. By Wii- 
ham Erskine, Esq. This is a very va- 
luable paper, because it enables us ‘to 
fix, if possible, some obvious criteria 
by which even a transient observer 
may discriminate the Bouddhist from 
the Brahminical Temples. It is well- 
known that all the countries included 
under the general name of India, have, 
from very remote times, been divided 
between three great religions, the 
— the Bouddhist, and the 

ain. 

The Brahminical, now and for cen- 
turies past, has been the prevailing re- 
ligion in the countries from Kashmer 
to Cape Comorin, and from the Indus 
> the Himalaya Mountains and Ara- 

an. 

The religion of the Bouddhists pre- 
vails over Ceylon, Siam, Ava, Pegu, 
the Burman Empire, over a great part 
of China and the Chinese provinces, 
in Japan, among the Manche and 
Moghul Tartars, from the Eastern 
Ocean, as far as the Wolga, and 
thence back by the Kashmirian hills 
to Tibet. 

Into China and the countries to the 
North of the Himalayan mountains, 
the Bouddhist religion seems not to have 
been introduced till the first century 
of the Christian ra, and to have 
spread tapidly from small beginnings ; 
while, in all the Indian provinces to 
the West of these mountams in Hin- 
dustan, Bengal, and the South of In- 
dia, it appears at some unknown pe- 
riod to have lost the influence it once 


—— and has altogether disap- 


ared, 
The Iains at the pene day occu- 
no count iarly their owa, 
Be are found ehtefly in iaeen, Ga- 
zerat, and the South of India. 

Which is the oldest of these sys- 
tems, Brahminism or Bouddheism, is 
not determined, because, says Mr. Er- 
skine, 

*< None of the three religions possesses a 
single work that has the slightest preten- 
sion to be considered as a genuine hi . 
It is certainly a remarkable fact, that-among 

nations 
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nations so far advanced in civilization and 
the arts of life, as those of India—among 
nations, overburthened with volumes of 
grammar, metaphysics, and mythology, and 
who possess many works of great merit in 

try and polite letters—no branch of 

owledge, founded upon the record of the 
action of rational beings, or an observation 
of the operations of external nature, has 
made any progress ; and that there has not 
been’ even an attempt to collect facts as.the 
foundation of such knowledge. Hence civil 
and natural history, chemistry, and the phi- 
losophy which is founded on the observation 
of nature and the comparison of facts, are 
not even in their infancy. The only excep- 
tion, perhaps, is that of astronomy ; an ex- 
ception which that science owes to its hav- 
ing heen employed as an instrument of su- 
perstition.” P. 649. 


Upon the whole, Mr. Erskine is led 
to conclude, that Bouddhism only com- 
menced 540 years before Christ; that 
Brahminism is older; and the system 
of the lains more modern than the date 
mentioned. 

The leading distinction between 
Bouddhism and Brahminism is this. 
The former is founded upon a Boudd- 
hor or human saint, who by mortifi- 
cations, &c. becomes so holy as to 
work miracles, &c. and then disap- 
pears like a spark ; but the Brahmins 
maintain that the gods have descended 
upon earth, and assumed the human 
or other form. 


«<The Saints of the Bouddhists are men, 
and have the human shape. The gods of 
the Brahmius are without number, of every 
shape and figure, filling heaven and earth 
with their various classes and dependents. 
The one system presents men, who have 
become gods; the, other gods, who have 
become men.” P. 504. 


These differences of tenets produce 
the distinction of the Bouddhist from 
the Brahminical Temples in India. 


*¢1,. The images are mere human figures, 
standing upright, sitting on a bench, some- 
times with one foot resting on the knee; or 
squatted down, with the feet crossed, and 
resting upon the thighs; sometimes they 
are represented reclining on the right side.— 
As the Bouddhists do not admit any of the 
wild tales familiar to Hindoo mythology— 
of the transformation of their sacred per- 
sonages into animals, or of their assuming 
many heads or hands—the figures are al- 
ways human. And as the Bouddhists rose to 
the possession of their super-human ener- 
gies by profound meditation, they are re- 

sented in a contemplative posture, gene- 


rally with the fore-finger of the right hand 
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resting on one of the fingers of the left. 
The sacred Bouddhist figures are, I think, 
always clothed with a wrapper, which after 
covering the loins, passes over the left 
shoulder.” 

**2. Another striking characteristic of 
the Bouddhist temple is the dogop, a he- 
mispherical figure or cupola, rising from a 
low cylinder, and often surmounted by a 
large umbrella of stone or wood. In the 
Burman Empire and Siam the form of this 
monument is often that of a pyramid.” 

«© 3. The religious excavations of the 
Bouddhists in the West of India, besides 
the flat-roofed temples, containing in. the 
interior sacred recess a gigantic statue of 
Buddh, have generally one excavation, ob- 
long arched above, with a row of pillars 
passing down each side, and meeting in an 
elliptical form at the further extremity, and 
a viranda or passage beyond the pillars 
round the whole extent oF the excavation. 
At the further end, where the cave curves 
round, there is for the most part, or al- 
ways, a dagop, often of great size.” 

‘*4. The monastic life of the priests of 
the Bouddhists has occasioned another sin- 
gularity in their excavations—the number 
of small cells found near the chief temple.” 

** 5. In most of the ancient Bouddbist 
excavations we find one or more large square 
apartments, with a raised platform or broad 
bench running round it. These were pro- 
bably for the scholars or disciples.” 

«¢ 6. Another peculiarity of the Boudd- 
hist temples in the West of India, is, that 
they generally have inscriptions of some 
length, in a character of which we do not 
now possess the cypher. These inscrip- 
tions are probably taken from the Pali and 
Prakrit languages.” 

‘© 7, Another appearance common in 
Bouddhist caves, (hough to be found also 
in the Brahminical) is the umbrella or py- 
ramid of umbrellas, over the chief object of 
worship. The Bouddh, at other times, has 
a canopy of seven heads of the honded snake 
expanded over him. The umbrella is the 
symbol of sovereignty or power; the ca- 
nopy of hooded snakes of something di- 
vine.” 

«¢g. The figures of Buddh in the Boudd- 
hist Temples have regularly curled wig- 
like hair. In the Brahminical _ Temples 
hair precisely similar is given only to the 
the gan or retinue of Sheva, because pro- 
bably in the course of the feuds between 
the two religions the priests of Sheva had, 
from contempt, bestowed the head-dress of 
the Bouddhist saint on the meanest slaves 
of their god.” 

“© 9. The colossal statues of greatest 
height in India are Bouddhist and Jain.” 

We now proceed to the distinctions 
of Brauminicat Tempries, These 
are more easily recognized. 
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* As their mythology describes their gods 
as having descended upon the earth and be- 
come incarnated in various forms, the repre- 
sentation of these incarnations, or avatan, 
forms the chief ornament of their temples ; 
on one hand we see a deity with the head of 
a boar, on another with the head of a bull : 
here a god with two hands ; there, one with 
four, or eight, and often with many heads. 
One god is distinguished by bearing a tri- 
dent ; others have the disc, or the chank, 
the vedas or the thunderbolt. Each god 
too has some animal to carry him from 
place to place—the elephant, the goose, 
the kite, the peacock, the bull, the tiger; 
and the appearance of his attendant animal 
leads us to look for the presence of the 
deity, whose motions it is supposed to at- 
tend. We can rarely be at a loss to dis- 
cover what deity a sculpture of the Brah- 
mins represents, though the roundless range 
of their extravagant mythology may often 
leave us uncertain which of his innumerable 
exploits is celebrated. As the Brahmins do 
not live in a monastic or collegiate state, 
but marry, and have families and houses of 
their own, their temples are not surrounded 
by cells, like those of the Talapoins. The 
storied walls of their temple proclaim the 
deity to whom it was raised, and his mani- 
fold exploits. Inscriptions are not required 
to communicate in words ideas that are pre- 
sented at once by sculptures. Whether from 
this, or from whatever other cause, I [Mr. 
Erskine] have never remarked an inscription 
in a Brahminical temple in the Konkan or 
Dekhan.” 


Here we shall stop in our quotation, 
to do Mr. Erskine the justice of an ex- 
cellent philosophical observation. It 
is this. ** Perhaps the Bouddhist is not 
only a simple, but a more intellectual 
religion. ‘The use of numerous exter- 
nal symbols has a natural tendency to 
call off the attention from dogmas or 
opinions to forms and ceremonies. The 
religions in Europe that have the sim- 
plest ceremonies are the most metaphy- 
sical.” 

The means of discriminating the 
eras, appropriations and characters of 
Indian cavern-temples is a scientific 
acquisition of property—a_ benefac- 
tion to our institutions for the dis- 
semination of ancient knowledge. 
We shall therefore proceed to the 
further distiactions of Brahminical 
temples. 


**The Dagop cannot of course be found 
in Brahminical structures, as the gods are 
immortal ; and the worship of holy men re- 
moved to an union with the divinity is no 
part of the religion. For a similar reason, 

Gent. Mac. October, 1825, 


the elegant arched temple for eontaimming 
this object of adoration, not being required, 
is not to be found.” 

**That there is any connexion between 
the worship of the Dagop and that of the 
Ling, there seems no ground to believe. 
They are different in their origin and ob- 
ject. The Dagop is a tomb or cenotaph of 
a divine man, or the repository of a relic; 
the Ling is the symbol of the organ of ge- 
neration, venerated in the productive power 
of nature. The one is always supposed to 
have reference to a Buddh or sainted man ; 
the other typifies the boundless energy of 
the divine power acting on the external uni- 
verse. Nor can an eye in the least expe- 
rienced mistake their forms. The Dagop 
rises at once from within the margin of the 
cylinder, on which it is placed, into a he- 
mispherical or globular form; the contiau- 
ous cylinder of the ling is slightly rounded 
off at its upper extremity. 

‘« Tt is not so easy to distinguish the sa- 
cred edifices of the Iains, from those of the 
Bouddhists. Their images are simple, and 
in the same contemplative posture, as those 
of Buddh. They may, however, be gene- 
rally recognised by some one of the twenty- 
four distinguishing characteristic signs en- 
graved on the tals of the images of the 
Tuthanker. eir temples, though dedi- 
cated to a particular saint, generally contain 
the figures of the whole twenty-four; but 
they do not appear ever to have the Dagop 
of the Bouddhists, nor should we expect the 
vaulted temple in their excavations.” Pp. 
516, 517. 


The two religions existed in India 
down to the eleventh century of the 
Christian zra; and when Buddhism 
was destroyed (when is uncertain). 
Buddh was reverenced by the Brah- 
mins, as an Avaiur (incarnation) of 
Vishnu, and his image, accompanied 
with Brahminical symbols, occurs in 
temples of the latter system. 

XVI. Geological Notes on the strata 
between Malwa and Guzerat. 

This article concludes the volume, 
which contains some very valuable 
papers. If, as is affirmed, the Druids 
were Buddhists, and Buddhism only 
commenced 540 years before Christ, 
and yet as Mr. Fosbroke has shewn, 
Druidism is to be found in North 
America, various important inferences 
suggest themselves, which we reserve 
to another opportunity. 


—o-—- 

67. Junii Juvenalis Satire ; with the ori- 
ginal Text reduced to the natural order of 
Construction ; an English Translation li- 
teral and interlineal ; and an Index, his- 

torical, 
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torical, geographical, and poetical. 

John Stirling, D.D. Vicar or Great Gade 

destion, Hertfordshire. 4 new Edition, 

revised, corrected, andimproved. By P. A. 

Nuttall, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 420. Ward. 

THE various editions of the Latin 
classics, published by Dr. Stirling, 
have been long and a ap sociated. 
His Juvenal, in particular, les for a 
considerable time been ‘out of print,” 
as the Booksellers say, and only to be 
rarely met with in private libraries. 
It was originally published in 1760, 
and was the last, and probably the 
most laboured of his productions. 

In an Advertisement the Editor in- 
forms us that it was his original in- 
tention to republish the Work with 
such emendations only as a critical re- 
visal of the letter-press would bestow ; 
but he soon discovered that a careful 
examination both of the text and trans- 
lation was requisite. 

**In accomplishing this task (the Edi- 
tor observes) he had first to compare the 
various readings of different editions, and 
settle the punctuation, which is so fre- 
—_ erroneous even in the best copies. 

e then arranged the translation under the 
orde, in such a manner as to render it 
strictly verbal and interlineal. This mode, 
which was first suggested by Locke and 
Du Marsais, he adopted from the convic- 
tion that a | imperfect acquaintance with 
the genius and powers of a language could 
be acquired from dictionaries and grammars ; 
and that there were innumerable niceties, 
not only of construction and of idiom, but 
even in the signification of words, which 
could only be discovered by much reading 
and critical attention. Lastly, he correct- 
ed, in numberless instances, the harsh and 
obscure phraseology of the translation, and 
endeavoured to impart to it a greater de- 
gree of ease and perspicuity.” 

The wide difference between the 
Latin and English languages, in 
idiom, construction, and phraseology, 
must have rendered a verbal and in- 
terlineal arrangement a most arduous 
undertaking. Such translations require 
not only an extensive and critical 
knowledge of the Latin language, but 
considerable versatility in our ver- 
nacular tongue; and to impart free- 
dom of expression, under such restric- 
tions, is like playing Harlequin in fet- 
ters.—Stirling’s translation was chiefly 
appreciated on account of its literal 
construction, and its affording consi- 
derable aid to students; but in gene- 
ral the style was hobbling, and some- 
times the expressions were so contrary 


to the English idiom as to be almost 
unintelligible. On comparing the pre- 
sent edition wiih a former one, we find 
this objection removed by the most 
apt and judicious emendations in 
nearly every sentence, without the ver- 
sion being less literal. Indeed some 
passages, which have generally been 
misunderstood owing to their obscu- 
rity, have been so happily translated 
by the Editor, as to remove all doubt 
respecting the meaning of the — 

In an admirable ‘ sketch of the 
Life, Genius, and Character of Juve- 
nal,” which comprehends a general 
analysis of each satire, the Editor has 
introduced a fine and glowing por- 
traiture of this energetic writer. e 
cannot resist the following extract. 

*¢ The characteristics of Juvenal were ve- 
hemence, loftiness, and freedom. His great 
aim was to alarm the vicious, and if pos- 
sible to exterminate vice. To accomplish 
this he disdained to wield the feeble weapon 
of ridicule. He struck, without distinction, 
all who deviated from the course of nature, 
or the paths of honour. He combated not 
for conquest, but for extirpation. With the 
sudden dexterity of a warrior accustomed to 
victory, he closed upon the objects of his 
attack, trampled upon them, and tore them 
to pieces. He stood like a priest at the al- 
tar. He heard the groans, and searched into 
the entrails of his victims. 

« The liceutious period in which he wrote 
supplied incessant exercise for a mind glow- 
ing with every sentiment of hostility to ty- 
ranny, hypocrisy, and lust. His fellow- 
citizens were enervated by luxury; their 
hearts were hardened by the institutions of 
domestic slavery and the amphitheatre; 
their sentiments were debased by the des- 
potism and example of the emperors; and 
every characteristic and manly principle 
subverted. by the mixture and confusion of 
nations in one great city. 

‘In surveying this mass of guilt and 
wickedness, he perceived that iniquity had 
acquired a kind of legal establishment, and 
that the laws of Nature were violated or 
despised. Every feature of depravity and 
villany started from the canvas, and he 
painted them with a pencil grave, intrepid, 
impetuous, and implacable. If at any time 
he relaxed the sternness of his manner, he 
never forgot himself. He smiled indeed, 
bat his smile was more terrible than his 
frown. It was never excited but when his 
indignation was mingled with contempt. 
Like the deity in his fifteenth Satire, he 
saw that the earth produced only weak and 
wicked men; and like him he derided while 
he loathed them.” 

In presenting this edition of Juve- 
nal to the world, Dr. Nuttall has 

greatly 
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greatly contributed to the promotion 
of classical literature ; for the volume 
will form an agreeable and useful aux- 
iliary to the acquisition of the Latin 
tongue. The mode of its arrange- 
ment (to adopt the language of the 
Editor) removes every difficulty; the 
position of the words is developed with 
clearness and precision ; the ideas of 
the original are neither amplified nor 
retrenched ; the periods correspond in 
every part; their members aud even 
their length being usually the same : 
in short, it will farnish the greatest 
facility ever offered for the acquisition 
of a tongue so deserving of our atten- 
tion. If we consider the grandeur of 
the le by whom it was spoken— 
the lustre of its writers—the empire 
which it still maintains among our- 
selves—the necessity we are under of 
learning it im order to obtain access to 
almost all the sciences, nay, even to 
the knowledge of our own laws, of 
our judicial proceedings, and of our 
charters—every aid rendered to this 
important study must be highly accept- 
she the se and oie of the 


age. 
—_}— 
68. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 
(Concluded from p. 241.) 

WE resume our notice of this en- 
tertaining Volume, with the follow- 
ing account of the plague, as being 
very characteristic of Pepys. 

“* Sept. 3, 1665. Lord’s day. Up; and 
put on my coloured silk suit very fine, and 
my new periwigg, bought a good while 
since, but durst not wear, because the 

was in Westminster when I bought 
plague | it is a wonder what will be the fa- 
shion after the plague is done, as to peri- 
wiggs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
haire, for fear of the infection, that it had 
been cut off the heads of people dead of the 
plague. My Lord Brounker, Sir J. Min- 
nes, and I, up to the vestry at the desire of 
the Justices of the Peace, in order to the 
doing something for the keeping of the 
plague from growing ; but Lord! to con- 
sider the madness of the people of the town, 
who will (becuse they are forbid) come in 
crowds along with the dead corpses to see 
them buried; but we agreed on some orders 
for the prevention thereof. Among other 
stories, one was very passionate, methought, 
of a complaint ae t against a man in the 
town for taking a child from London from 
an infected house. Alderman Hooker told 
us it was the child of a very able citizen in 
Gracious-street, a saddler, who had buried 
all the rest of his children of the plague, 
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and himself and wife now being shut up and 
in despair of escaping did desire only to save 
the life of this little child; and so prevailed 
to have it received stark naked into the arms 
of a friend, who brought it (having put ® 
into new fresh cloths) to Greeawich ; where 
upon hearing the story, we did agree it 
should be permitted to be received and kept 
in the town. 

‘¢ 4th. Walked home, my Lord Brouncker 

iving me a very neat came to walk with ; 

t it troubled me to pass by Crome farme, 
where about twenty-one people have died 
of the » 

** 5th. After dinner comes Colonel Blunt 
in his new chariot made with springs; as 
that was of wicker, wherein awhile since we 
rode at his house. And he hath rode, now 
he says, his journey, many miles in it with 
one horse, and out-drives coach, and 
out-goes any horse, and so easy he says. Se 
for curiosity I went into it to try it, and up 
the hill to the heath, and over the cart 
ruts, and found it pretty well, but not so 
easy as he pretends. 

‘6th. To London, to pack up more 
things, and there I saw fires burning in the 
street, as it is through the whole City, by 
the Lord Mayor's order. Thenee 
to the Duke of Albemarle’s, all way 
fires on each side of the Thames, and strange 
to see in broad daylight two or three bu- 
rials upon the Bankside, one at the very 
heels of another: doubtless all of the 
plague ; and yet at least forty or fift 
ple going along with every ons of _— 

“*7th. To the Tower, and there sent for 
the Weekly Bill, and find 8,252 dead in all, 
and of them 6,978 of the plague; which is 
a most dreadful number, and shews reason 
to fear that the plagne hath got that hold 
that it will yet continue among us,” 

It is to the honour of Pepys that he 
was the friend of the virtuous Evelyn ; 
several interesting notices of whom are 
scattered through the volume. 

‘Sept. 105 1665. To Greenwich, and 
there sending away Mrs. Andrews, [ to Capt. 
Cocke's, where I find my Lord Brouncker 
and his Mistress *, and Sir J. Minnes. 
Where we sup (there was also Sir W. 
Doyly and Mr. Evelyn) ; but the receipt of 
this news + did put us all into such an ex- 
tacy of joy, that it inspired into Sir J. Min- 
nes and Mr. Evelyn such a spirit of mirth, 
that in all my life [ never met with so merry 
a two hours as our company this night was. 
Among other humours, Mr. Evelyn’s re- 

ing of some verses made up of nothing 

ut the various acceptations of may and can, 
and doing it so aptly upon occasion of some- 
thing of that nature, and so fast, did make 





* Mrs. Williams. 
+ Falling in with the Dutch fleet, and 
taking several valuable prizes. 
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us all die almost with laughing, and did so 
stop the mouth of Sir John Minnes in the 
middle of all his mirth, (and in a thing 
agreeing with his own manner of genius 
that 1 never saw any man so out-done in all 
my life; and Sir J. Minnes’s mirth too to 
see himself out-done, was the crown of all 
our mirth, In this humour we sat still 
about ten at night, and so my Lord and his 
mistress home, and we to bed.” P. 367. 

« Nov. 5th, 1665. By water to Dept- 
ford, and there made a visit to Mr. Evelyn, 
who, among other things, shewed me most 
excellent painting in little ; in distemper, In- 
dian incke, water colours: graving ; and, 
above all, the whole secret of mezzo-tinto 
and the manner of it, which is very pretty, 
and good things done with it. He read to 
me very much also of his Discourse, he hath 
been many years and now is about, about 
Gardening ; which will be a most noble and 
pleasant piece. He read in part of a play or 
two of his making, very good, but not as 
he conceits them, I think to be. He shew- 
ed me his Hortus Hyemalis ; leaves laid u 
in a book of several plants kept dry, whic 
preserve colour, however, and look very 
finely, better than an herball. In fine, a 
most excellent person he is, and must be 
allowed a little for a little conceitedness ; 
but he may well be so, being a man so 
much above others. He read me, though 
with too much gusto, some little poems of 
his own that were not transcendant, yet one 
or two very pretty epigrams ; among others, 
of a lady looking in at a grate, and being 
pecked at by an eagle that was there.” P.377. 

** April 29, 1666. To Mr. Evelyn’s, 
where I walked in his garden till he came 
from church, with great pleasure, reading 
Ridley’s Discourse, all my way going and 
coming, upon the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Law. He being come home, he and I walk- 
ed together in the garden with mighty plea- 
sure, he being a very ingenious man; and 
the more 1 know him, the more I love him.” 


P. 403. 
= Qe 


69. A Synopsis of the Peerage of England ; 
exhibiting, under alphabetical arrangement, 
the date of creation, descent, and present 
state of every title of Peerage which has 
existed in this Country since the Conquest. 
In two volumes. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, F.A.S. 
12mo. 


A PEERAGE is to a Patriot a re- 
cord of his Nation’s glory. If, as John- 
son said, little is that man to be envied 
whose patriotism does not glow upon 
the plain of Marathon, still less is he 
to be envied, whose meanness of soul 
cannot see in the descendants of heroes 
and statesmen, animated effigies, in- 


stead of marble statues, of those who 
toiled, who bled, who died (in noble 
contempt of a life of ease) in an exist- 
ence of suffering for their country. The 
merchant moves only from his count- 
ing-house to his fire-side. He begins 
in the safe path of parsimony, goes on 
in those of security, and ends in those 
of plenty. But the Barons defied axes 
pal scaffolds at Runnymede—thunder- 
bolts rattled about the ears of Marl- 
borough, Nelson, and Wellington. 
These, where the lives of ourselves, and 
the honour of our wives, sisters, and 
daughters, were dependent upon the 
issue of the contest—and others there 
are, the offspring of men of wisdom, 
of those whom the Joga has ennobled. 
An arma cedant Toge? One cannot 
do without the other. We feel warm 
on the subject, as being interesting to 
antiquaries. ‘The Commons is the 
arena for novi homines, of course now 
the most active men; indeed, the 
House of Commons is the finest dis- 
play of talent in the world; but we 
can remember in history the days when 
they did not dare to be active ; the days 
when Tyranny had no opponents but 
in the Nobility; and not in England 
alone, but in France also does it appear 
that obstructions to despotism were 
repeatedly made by the peers of that 
country. See “ Evelyn’s Miscellanies.” 

The Peerage before us has been 
formed on: Heylyn’s Help to English 
History; but upon so much more ex- 
tended a scale, as to be a totally distinct 
work ; exhibiting, under strictly alpha- 
betical arrangement, the descent of 
every title which has been conferred 
in this Country since the accession of 
William the Conqueror, the manner 
and period of its creation, the dates of 
the deaths of those who inherited it, 
and of the year when each dignity be- 
came extinct, was forfeited, or fell 
into abeyance. It is in fact Dugdale’s 
Baronage in epitome, continued to the 
present time. Lists of all the Prelates 
within the same period, Knights of the 
Garter, and Knights of the Bath, are 
added. The utility of such a plan 
speaks for itself. The book is, in fact, 
one of the highest convenience, and 
will be generally found of constant use 
for reference. 

The following passage from the pre- 
face will further explain the Editor’s 
views : 


**Te the merit of sedulous eare, of rigid 
+ ime 
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impartiality, and to having acted upon the 
resolution of not stating a single word which 
he did — — to b strictly true, with 
the view ring the pride or gratifyi 
the ambition of others, he consoled 
feels that he is entitled; and many instances 
will be found where dignities, which by eve 
revious writer have been attributed to dif- 
rent noble families are in these pages 
proved either to be now vested in other in- 
dividuals, to have become extinct, or never 
to have been created to the ancestor of the 
— He has felt that with respect to 
ereditary honours more than with auy other 


worldly ion, that 
s Rice wee bean que le vrai’.” 


Prefixed are elaborate dissertations 
upon Baronies by ‘Tenure, Writ, Pa- 
tent, &c. full of valuable, and often 
curious information. Now there are 
certain points, connected with these 
subjects, upon which we wish to dilate. 

tvery one has read that nothing 
conclusive can be said concerning the 

rsons who composed the Anglo- 
Saxon pene ae or the Norman 
Parliaments before the time of Edw. I. 
We should be arrogant if we ponent 
upon superior capacity. to those ve: 
able tm ge ioe Seestel the bed 
ject most elaborately; but that very 
meritorious circumstance, where evi- 
dence is conflicting, often occasions a 

rson not to be able to see the wood 
Pr trees, and we shall endeavour to 
show, from a testimony not to be dis- 
puted, the ancient constitution of the 
two houses *. 

This testimony is the Magna Charta 
of King John. We quote the copy print- 
ed by Matthew Paris, p. 216. Ed Watts. 

The paragraph commences with the 
following : « Nallam scutagium vel 
auxilium ponam in regno nostro, nisi 
PER COMMUNE CONSILIUM REGNI 
Nostrt nisi ad corpus nostrum redi- 
mendum et ad primogenitum filium 
nostrum militem faciendum, et ad 
primogenitam filiam nostram semel 
maritandam. Et ad hoc non fiet nisi 
rationabile auxilium.” i.e. I will levy 
no scutage or aid in our Kingdom, ex- 
cept THROUGH THE Common Coun- 
CIL OF ouR Kinepom, except it be 
to ransom our person, make our eldest 
son a knight, and marry (once) our 
eldest daughter; and for these pur- 
poses, reasonable aid only shall be re- 
quired. 





* Before the 48 Hen. III. is the time to 
whieh our investigation refers. 
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‘COMMUNE CONCILIUM REGNI 
nostri.”—The application of these 
words to Parliament admits of no 
question. 

The Charter proceeds thus. ‘* Si- 
mili modo fiat de auxiliis de civitate 
Londinensi; et civitas Londinensis 
habeat omnes antiquas libertates et li- 
beras consuetudines suas tam per ter- 
ras quam per aquas. Preterea volumus, 
et concedimus, quod omnes aliz civi- 
tates et burgi et ville, et Barones de 
Quinque Portubus, et omnes Portus, 
habeant omnes libertates et omnes libe- 
Tas consuetudines suas, et AD HABEN- 
DUM COMMUNE CoNSILIUM ReeGnt 
de auxiliis assidendis aliter quam in 
tribus casibus predictis,” i.e. in like 
manner let it [or it may] be done, con- 
cerning the aids of the City of Lon- 
don; and let the City of London [or 
the City of London may] have ail its 
ancient liberties and free customs, both 
by land and water. Besides we will 
and grant, that all other Cities and 
Burghs (walled towns] and Towns, and 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, and all 
Ports may have all their liberties and 
all their free customs, and TO HOLD A 
Common Councit or THe Kine- 
DOM concerning assessing the aids, ex- 
cept in the three cases aforesaid.” 

AD HABENDUM COMMUNE ConsI- 
LiuM Rsent. The sense of this pas- 
sage turns entirely upon the govern- 
ment of Regni. If it be the genitive 
after auxilus, the sense may mean, 
that they had liberty of holding a 
Common Council [among themselves] 
concerning assessment of the aid; but 
if it be connected with consilium, (and 
** commune consilium Regni is the 
term just before used for ‘* Parlia- 
ment,’) then the sense may imply 
their appearance in a meeting of the 
Commons House for levying taxes. 
We will not decide either way. 

The Charter next says, “‘ Et de scv- 
TAGIIS ASSIDENDIS, submoneri facie- 
mus Archiepiscopos, Episcopos, Ab- 
bates, Comites, et majores Barones 
Regni SINGILLATIM PER LITERAS 
NOSTRAS, i.e. and enema levy- 
ing scutages, we will cause to be sum- 
moned the Archbishops, Bishops, Al- 
bots, Earls, and greater Barons of the 
Realm, SINGLY BY OUR LETTERS.” 


+ It is commonly understood that Bur- 
gesses did not sit in Parliament before the 
time of Edward I. 





Scvuta- 
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ScuTaeiis asstpENpis. Scut 
was a tax by way of commutation for 
personal service in the wars, but the 
aid levied on the Burgesses was not of 
this kind, because they were not te- 
nants in capite. 

SINGILLATIM PER LITERAS NOS- 
Tras. Mr. Nicolas informs us, page 
xviii. that “ Barons by tenure were 
not deemed entitled ex debito justitie 
te a Writ of Summons to Parliament.” 
Now, as we understand the passage, 
singillatim per literas nostras, it im- 
plies a complaint, that the members of 
the Upper House, by tenure, or de jure, 
as they thought, were not a// sammon- 
ed, instead of a particular number se- 
lected by the King; for unless this be 
the meaning, viz. to prevent packing 
a Parliament on the part of the King, 
we can conceive no reasonable ground 
for the existence of any complaint at 
all. It may be, that as Mr. Nicolas 
says, the King denied the right of sit- 
ting in Parliament to all the Nobles 
not summoned by himself, by the ‘‘ li- 
tere nostra singillatim, but we are 
told in an excellent compendious ac- 
—_ of seats wk 5 me oe * by tenure 
of Barony [printed in the ‘ Bi i 
Tritennace vol. II. ed einen Ge 
note *] that ‘in ancient times, that is 
before 48 Hen. II{. upon the King’s 
calling a Parliament, all who had a 
right to sit therein, came of their own 
accord, i.e. WITHOUT SUMMONS ;” and 
in our opinion it was, we repeat, an 
encroachment of the Prerogative (in 
limiting seats in Parliament to per- 
sons summoned) upon the ancient pri- 
vilege of the greater Barons which 
gave birth to the passage in Magna 
Charta. In the same note of the Bio- 
graphia, it is added, “at that time, 
48 Hen. III. anno 1263,] the King 
aving made his peace with Simon de 
Montfort, i¢ was agreed, that sucn 
OF THE BaRONS ONLY SHOULD RE- 
sort TO PaRtiamMENT AS THE KiNG 
SUMMONED. By this means came in 

the second sort of Barons, who are 
from thence stiled Barons ly Writ. 
But of these, there have been distin- 
guished two kinds, viz. Barons By 
Writ and Tenore, and by Writ 
ony, for the King might, if he 
leased, summon others, as well as 

rons, to Parliament; but this did not 





* We quote this, because we cannot go 
at length into the subject. 


give their posterity, or indeed them- 
selves, a right to sit in Parliament, in- 
dependently of the summons from the 
crown,” to confer which independent 
right, (in part at least, as we under- 
stand it) was the object of Creation by 
Patent. Now Mr. Nicolas says, page 
xlii. that the preceding statement about 
the non-descent of such Baronies is fal- 
lacious, and “that a Writ of Sum- 
mons to Parliament, attended by a 
sitting in Parliament, ander such writ, 
constituted a Barony in fee, descend- 
able to the heirs general of the per- 
sons so summoned to and sitting in 
Parliament.” 

That all this may be law from the 
time of Edw. I. we willingly admit, 
but we do not think that it was so in 
the time of King John; but that, on 
the contrary, the Barons by tenure did 
conceive themselves entitled, de jure, 
toa writ of summons to Parliament ; 
and that to the withholding such writ 
on the part of the King, the 

uoted from Magna Charta alludes. 

evertheless, we admit, that there ts 
a view of the subject favourable to the 
position of Mr. Nicolas, viz. that the 
complainant Barons by tenure might 
demand the writ, in order to secure the 
hereditary descent in their families ; 
but, in our judgment, this was noé¢ 
their meaning ; for then the conces- 
sion granted in Magna Charta would 
have been a novel extortion, mot a reno- 
vation of an old privilege, and we have 
always understood the Charter to refer 
to a confirmation of ancier.t liberties. 

We now advance to the passage, 
which we think intimates the distinct 
existence of a House of Commons. 
** Et preterea faciemus ‘submoneri in 
generali per Vicecomites et Bauui- 
VOS NOSTROS OMNES ALIOS, QUI IN 
CAPITE TENENT DE NOBIS, AD CER- 
TUM DIEM, SCILICRT ad TERMINUM 
QUARDRAGINTA DIERUM ad minus 
et ad CERTUM LOCUM, in omnibus li- 
teris submonitionis ilius, CcAUSAM 
SUBMONITIONIS ILLIUS EXPONENTES, 
et sic facta submonitione, negotium 
procedat ad DIEM ASSIGNATUM, se- 
cundum consilium eorum gui presen- 
tes fuerint, quamvis non omnes sub- 
moniti venerint;” i.e. and besides, 
we will cause to be summoned in ge- 
neral By oUR SHerirrs AND BaiL- 
LIFFS, ALL OTHERS WHO HOLD IN 
CAPITE OF US, AT A FIXED DAY, Viz. 
at the term of FORTY DAYS at aa | 

an 
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and at A PIXED PLACE, in all the let. 
ters of that summons, EXPLAINING 
THE CAUSE OF THAT SUMMONS; and 
THE SUMMONS HAVING BEEN THUS 
MADE, the businesss may proceed ai 
the day assigned, according to the coun- 
sil of those present, although not ail 
the persons summoned may attend.” 

Now it is a rule in law, in judging 
of questions relating to corporate bo- 
dies, that where the charter does not 
specify particular modes of conduct, 
the ancient practice is to be the stand- 
ard. We shall, according to this rale, 
show how the preceding description 
applies to the present House of Com- 
mons. 

FAcIEMUS SUBMONERI IN GENE- 
RALI PER VICE-COMITES ET Ba.ui- 
vos Nostros. The writs for the elec- 
tion of the Members of the House of 
Commons, are addressed to the She- 
rifls of Counties, and Mayors, &c. of 
Towns. 

OMNES ALIOS QUI TENENT DE NO- 
BIS IN CAPITE. The OMNES ALIOS 
imply men totally distinct from the 
Peers. It is known that in the reign 
of Edw. I. deputation was » .bstituted 
for this general assemblage. It is plain, 
however, that these ald others could 
not imply the Members of the Upper 
House, included in the preceding pa- 
ragraph. The difficulty of distinction 
seems to lie here, viz. in the confu- 
sion of the Chroniclers, who make 
only one house of the whole Parlia- 
ment, and do not go to any lower 
rank than Barones; but it is well- 
known that the word Baro, (unde 
Court Baron) did apply to TENANTS 
IN CAPITE ; for in the Council of Cla- 
rendon, held Anno 1164, are these 
words : ‘* Archiepiscopi, Episcopi, et 
Univers Person#& REGENI, QUI DE 
Rece TenenT 1n Capite, habeant 
POSSESSIONES SUAS, sicut BARONIAM; 
et inde respondeant Justitiartis et mi- 
nistris Regis ; et sicuT CATERI Baro- 
wes debent interesse judiciis curia Re- 
gis, cum Barontsvs ; and besides this 
extract, we quote from the laws of Hen. 
1. the following passage and comment 
of the learned Spelman, ‘‘ Procerum 
appellatione computari videntur, om- 
nes Maneriorum domini. Nam in Epi- 
graphe, cap. 26. Legum suarum, Pro- 
certs vocat eosdem mox in Capite Ba- 
rones socham suam habentes exponit. 
(Spelm. v. Baro.) From hence it is 
evident, that all the tenants in capite 
were accounted Barons, and also so 
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denominated; and there being then 
no representation, the Members of the 
House of Commons might be, and we 
think were, the Barones.of the Chro- 
niclers, ¢.e. the Minores or inferior te- 
nants in capite, who certainly formed 
a distinct body of the Parliament from 
the Barones Majores. AD CERTUM 
DIEM, SCILICET AD TERMINUM QUAD- 
RAGINTA DIERUM. This, we know, 
is the present form of proroguing from 
forty days at the expiration of one ses- 
sion, to forty days before the com- 
mencement of another, viz. eighty days 
in the whole. 

Ap certum Locum, &e. This is 
always named, and ‘then and there 
to meet on divers weighty and import- 
ant business,” or some such formula. 

Our conclusion then is this; that 
the Upper House consisted, by righé, 
of all the Majores Barones, who held 
of the King in capite, a certain ample 
extent of territory *; but that the said 
right was limited by the King to per- 
sons whom he thought proper to sum- 
mon to Parliament; and that the Lower 
Hoase consisted of the inferior tenants 
in capite (Spelman’s Barones Capite- 
les minores ) who are not distinguished 
in the Chronicles, because they were 
classed under the vague appellation of 
Barones. For the first of these infer- 
ences, we have adduced the authority 
of Magna Charta, which plainly men- 
tions two distinct houses, of superior 
and inferior tenants in eapite ; and for 
the second, the Council of Clarendon 
and the laws of Henry I. which deno- 
minate all the tenants in capite, Ba- 
rones. To us, therefore, nothing ap- 

rs new in the constitution of Par- 
iament, except the substitution of De- 
paties for the Tenants in capite en 
masse. The Kings knowing what in- 
tractable subjects men are when mo- 
ney is to be extorted from them, of 
course wished to have only friends in 
Parliament; but that they could not 
and did not dare to limit the members 
to such a scale, is evident from Mat- 
thew Paris, under the reign of Hen. 
III. when the King found them only 
not treasonable and rebellious be- 
fore civil war ensued ; but as Robert- 
son justly says, that unsuccessful in- 
surrections only strengthen the party 
dominant, we doubt not but that the 


curtailments by Edw. I. of the Upper 


* Called xiiif knights’ fees, honores, 400 
marks, &c. 
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House, by limitation to writs of Sum- 
mons, and the alteration of the tenants 
in capite to representation in the Lower 
House, had all the same object, viz. 
tractable Parliaments. As to there 
being no writs of Summons prior to 
the 49 Hen. III. we think that the 
may have been puieny } rt 
in order that there should be no ex- 
isting record, obliging the King to 
summon malcontents to Parliament, 
and prevent his so —s that body 
in future, that he might find it docile. 

Mr. Nicolas will, we trust, clearly 
understand us, namely, that we are 
speaking of Parliament prior to the 49 
en. IIL. ; for of its law and history 
subsequent to that period, the disser- 
tations of Mr. Nicolas are precise and 
convincing, and he does not go back 
into earlier dates. In that respect he 
has more wisely, perhaps, declined the 
temerity in which we have indulged, 
but which we think is fairly justified, at 
least in a presumptive view, by the 
authentic testimony of Magna Charta, 
and the concurrent opinion of Spel- 
man. However, we have acted in the 
most open manner. We have laid the 
passages at length before our readers, 
and our object required no further re- 
search, it being chiefly intended to 
prove the identity of the present House 
of Commons with that of ‘ olden 
time,” except in the single change of 
Representatives for inferior tenants in 
capite, and, in the Witenagemot, for 
lower Thanes. 

We could dwell longer with sincere 

Jeasure upon this useful work of Mr. 
Kicolas, which supplies many desi- 
derata, and clears up many difficulties. 
In short, it is an ite and excel- 
lently constructed book. 


——o— 

70. A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, com- 
piled from the Holy Scriptures alone. B 
John Milton, Trenloled from the Ori. 
ginal ly Charles R. Sumner, 4.M. Li- 
brarian and Historiographer to his Ma- 
jesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 4to. 
Pp 709. 

EVERY person knows that the taste 
of Milton in the sublime and beauti- 
ful is not to be surpassed, but that in 
prose he was a party writer. From the 
enormous powers of his mind, some- 


thing great is naturally expected in all, 


his productions, but we may be certain 
also, that.we shall find . something, éc- 
centric. For instance, Christian 1 - 





trine deduced from the Holy oe yn 
alone has a‘ very plausible prima facie 
aspect, but every Theologian. knows 
that. Scripture in. the Old Testament 
is merely a History, compiled, as St. 
Paul says, ‘to be a Schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ,” and also, that where 
one text is made to contradict another, 
the true meanifig has not been obtain- 
ed. Into both these errors has Milton 
fallen, for he has made the Old Tes- 
tament a standard of pure morality, 
(for which purpose it was not written) 
and has advocated polygamy, by so- 

histicating the true meaning of the 

ospel doctrines concerning marriage. 
Milton seems to have forgoiten that 
the Patriarchs, in consequence of the 
promise to Abraham, were to found 
an entire nation, and were to inter- 
marry only among themselves. [For 
further information on the subject of 
marriage in early times, we refer our 
readers to Professor Millar on the ori- 
gin of Ranks. ] 

Milton is quite unphilosophical on 
the subject. It is observed by Lord 
Kaimes, that the union of a man with 
one wife, is a direct ordinance of Na- 
ture, and he thus proves it. The union 
of the male and female, throughout all 
Nature, subsists as long as such union 
is necessary towards rearing the young. 
The connection of the bull and cow, 
horse and mare, &c, &c. is bat tem- 
porary, because the attentions only of 
the female are required to secure the 
growth of the new animal. The birds 
pair until the nestlings can fly. With 
regard to man, the union continues for 
years, because his growth to maturity 
is tardy. We omit many other rea- 
sons » pes polygamy, drawn from a 
view of society in a high state of civi- 
lization, because we conceive it to be 
superfluous. ; 

One remark more is necessary... It 
has been noted, that Milton’s politi 
coadjutors were fond of defending and 
forming their modes of conduet from 
the Old rather than the New Testa- 
ment. Thus by perverting the inten- 
tions of Providence, with regard to the 
actions of Holy Writ, they made God 
the author of evil, and patron of their 
own bad deeds; and the sophistry of 
Milton is accordant with such prac- 
tices. He does not treat the Old Tes- 
tament as we do, merely an introduc- 
tion to the New, as explicable by that, 
in reference to type, prophecy, history, 
and institutions, but he warps the New 
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Testatrent to the Old, thus makiiig © 
Christianity subordinate to Judaism. 
‘The ptinciples of Milton in Politics 
and Theology are purely his own in 
most essential points ; but grandeur of 
magination is not favourable to theo- 
logical or histotical science. The for- 
mer is founded only on emotions, and 
fooks only to open the other to 
high feason; whic proceeds analy- 
Ne A great — in seney Cos ety 
to ex his feelings; but such an ex- 
ression is utterly incompatible with 
istory or philosophy. It would be as 
absurd as delivering the Principia of 
Newton in the language and figures of 
Ossian. Setting aside, however, this 
work of Milton, as a book of instruc- 
tion, itis’ still Milton’s giant mind ; 
a work of Miltott in sunset, not blaz- 
ing ahd burhing, but affording, in the 
words of his learned Editor, “‘ a pleas- 
ing picture of a mind softened by the 
a lanes of religious principles, and 
becoming gradually more tolerant of 
the supposed errors of others, as the 
period drew near when he must an- 
swer for his own before an unerring tri- 


bunal.”’ 
—@— 


‘71. Memoir of the Life of the Right Hon. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas 

Moore. 4f0. pp.719. Longman. 

MOORE (the first lyric poet of mo- 
dern times) the Biographer, and that 
transcendant genius Sheridan the Sub- 
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ject, cannot fail, thas united, to excite 
the most intense and powerful interest 
in the literary world. N6 individual 
could be miore suited to the task than 
Moore. He was worthy of the subject, 
and the subject worthy of him ;—both 
kindred souls—Are ambo! The 
author here pourtrays the memoifs not 
- a mere = slides ran Spee 4 
ent course oft glides 
the world, but of she when Were 
pears of the most romantic and diter- 
sified ciraracter ; whether we view him 
as the romantic lover—as the impas- 
sioned poet—as the vivid wit that oft 
‘set the table in a roar”—as a the- 
atrical negociator—as the brilliant ora- 
tor—as the turbulent politician —as 
the shrewd statesman—or, finally, as 
the hapless victim of penury and woe. 
Despising the trammels of scholastic 
lore, and trusting to the resources of 
his own powerful mind, Sheridan soar- 
ed beyond competition ; and in the noon- 
tide of life he shone before the astonish- 
ed world like a totrid san in his meri- 
dian glory; but alas! as if folly was 
the usual companion of exalted genius, 
the setting sun of his earthly sojourn, 
was attended with ‘clouds Lod dark- 
ness,” chiefly brought on by his own 
improvident condact.* ‘ Whatever 
Sheridan has done, or chosen to do 
(once observed Lord Byron) has been, 
par excellence, always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy 
(School for Scandal), the best opera 











* ¢¢ Mr, Sheridan’s improvidence in every thing connected with money, (says Mr. 
Moore) was most remarkable. He would frodueatly bi obliged to stop on his journeys, for 
want of the means of getting on, and to remain living expensively at an ixm till a remit- 
tance could reach him. His letters to the Treasurer of the eatre on these occasions 
were generally headed with the words —‘ -hound’ A friend of his told me, that 
one m » while waiting for him in his study, he cast his eyes over the heap of unopened 
letters tliat lay upon the table, and, seeing one or two with corenets on the seals, said to 
Mr. W. , the Treasurer, who was present, I see we are all treated alike.’ Mr, West- 
ley then ed him, that he had onve found, on looking over this table, a letter, which 
he had Himself sent, a few weeks beforey fo Mr. Sheridan, enclosing a ten-pound note, to 
thee tay, had sever thought of cpesiai, The prodeas Tretmarer tok ovey thn lever, 

; never to i Treasurer away tter, 

nepal the enclosure for some fasare exigence.” 

% instances of his inattentiofi to letters, the following is mentioned. Going one 
day to the -house, where he was accustomed to receive his salary, as Receiver of 
Cornwall, thd where they sometimes decommodated him with small sums before the regu- 
lar time of payment, he asked, with all due humility, whether they could oblige him with 
the loan of twen pounds. ‘Certainly, Sir,’ said the cterk,—‘ Would you like any more— 
fifty ora hundred: 2?" Sheridan, al! smiles and , answered that a hundred pounds 
would be of the greatest convenience to him.’ ‘ Perhaps you would like to take two hun- 
dred or three?’ suidtthe clerk. At every increase of the sum, the surprise of the borrower 
incteased. ‘Have not you then received our letter?’ said the clerk; on which it vurned 

consequence of the falling-in of some fine, a sum of twelve hundred 
had been lately pleced to the credit of the Receiver-General, and that, from not having 
opehedthe fever written to epprise him, he had been left in ignuranee of bis good luck.” 

Gewt. Mac. October, 1825: (The 
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(The Duenna—in my mind, far before 
that St. Giles’s lampoon, The Beggar's 


Opera,) the best farce (The Critic— . 


it is only too good for an afterpiece), 
and the best address ——— on 
Garrick, )—and, to crown all, delivered 
the very best oration (the famous Be- 
Speech) ever conceived or heard 
in this country.—Somebody told She- 
ridan this the next day (continued his 
Lordship), and on hearing it he burst 
into tears!— Poor Brinsley! If they 
were tears of pleasure, 1 would have 
rather said those. few, but sincere, 
words, than have written the Jiiad, 
or made his own celebrated philippic. 
Nay, his own comedy never gratified 
me more than to hear that he had de- 
rived a moment’s gratification from any 
praise of mine—humble as it must ap- 
pear to ‘my elders and my betters’.”” 
In these interesting pages Mr. Moore 
has faithfully traced Sheridan through 
his eventful life in a manner highly 
honourable to his taste, judgment, and 
feelings ; and one of the principal cha- 
racteristics of the work is its strict ad- 
herence to impartiality and truth. 
Neither the illustrious talents of She- 
ridan, on the one hand, nor his de- 
graded frailties on the other, have 
warped the author’s mind. The lat- 
ter he has recorded ‘‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” as the thoughtless ex- 
travagance of erratic genius; while 
the bright traits of his character have 
not, from feelings of admiration or 
friendship, been too highly coloured. 
From the birth of Sheridan in Dub- 
lin, in 1751*, to his death in London, 
in 1816, Mr. Moore has faithfully de- 
tailed his eventful career. At the age 
of seven years, Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, with his elder brother, Charles 
Francis, were placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Grafton- 
street, Dublin. The young Sheridans 
were little more than a year under his 
care. The dawn of Sheridan's intellect 
was as dull and unpromising as its 
meridian day was bright ; and in the 
year 1759, he was, by common con- 
sent both of parent and preceptor, pro- 
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nounced. to be ‘a most impenétrable 
dunce.””— From Mr. Whyte's school, 
the boys were: removed to England, 
where Mr. Sheridan had lately gone 
to reside, and in the year 1762 Rich- 
ard was sent to Harrow, where he was 
distinguished only as a very idle, cate- 
less, but, at the same time, engaging 
boy. At this time our valued friend 
and correspondent, Dr. Parr, now no 
more, was then under-master of Har- 
row school, and Mr. Moore has intro- 
duced a letter written by him in 1818, 
which so strikingly pourtrays the 
school-boy days of Richard Sheridan, 
that we feel pleasure in extracting it, 
with the biographer’s introductory re- 
marks. 

**One of the most valuable acquisitions 
he derived from Harrow was that friendship, 
mag lasted throughout his life, with Dr. 

arr, 

*¢ As this learned and estimable man has, 
within the last few weeks, left a void in the 
world which will not easily be filled up, I 
feel that it would be unjust to my readers 
not to give, in his own words, the particulars 
of Sheridan’s school-days, with which he 
had the kindness to favour me, and to which 
his name gives an authenticity and interest too 
valuable on such a subject to be withheld : 

“‘ « Hatton, August 3, 1818. 

<< « Dear Sik,—With the aid of a scribe 

I sit down to fulfil my promise about Mr. 
Sheridan. There was little in his boyhood 
worth communication. He was inferior to 
many of his school-fellows in the ordinary 
business of a school, and I do not remem- 
ber any one instance in which he distinguish- 
ed himself by Latin or English composition, 
in prose or verse tT. Nathaniel Halhed, one 
of his school fellows, wrote well in Latin and 
Greek. Richard Archdall, another school- 
fellow, excelled in English verse. R. Sheri- 
dan aspired to no rivalry with either of them. 
He was at the uppermost part of the fifth 
form, but he never reached the sixth, and, 
if I mistake not, he had no opportunity of 
attending the most difficult, and the most 
honourable school business, when the Greek 
lays were taught—and it was the custom at 
Ever = ead these at least every year. 
He went through his lessons in Horace, and 
Virgil, and Homer well enough for a time. 
But, in the absence of the upper master, 





* His grandfather, was celebrated as the friend of Swift; and his father, Thomas She- 


ridan, for the competition and even rivalry which he so lo’ 
mother too was a woman of considerable talents, and aff 


maintained with Garrick. His 
one of the few instances that 


have occurred of a female indebted for a hushand to her literary talents. She was the au- 


thor of the novel of ‘ Sydney Biddulph,’ and the Oriental tale of ‘ Nourjahad.’ 


She also 


wrote two plays the ‘ Discovery,’ which Garrick said was one of the best comedies he ever 
read, and the ‘ Dupe.’ 

+ It will be seen, however, though Dr. Parr was not aware of the ciroumstange, thet 
Sheridan did try his talent at English verse before he left Harrow. 
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1825.) 

Doctor Sumner, it once fell in my way to in- 
struct the two upper forms, and upon calling 
Dick Sheridan, | found him not only slovenly 
in construing, but unusually defective in his 
Greek mar. Knowing him to be a cle- 


ver fellow, I did not fail to probe and to 
teaze him. I stated his case with great good- 
humour to the upper master, who was one of 
the best tempered men in the world; and it 
was between us, that Richard should 
be called oftener, and worked more severely. 
The -varlet was not suffered to stand «p in 
his place ; but was summoned to take his 
station near the master’s table, where the 
voice of no prompter could reach him ; and, 
in this defenceless condition he was so ha- 
rassed, that he at last gathered up some 
ical rules, and prepared himself for 

is lessons. While this tormenting process 
was inflicted upon him, I now and then up- 
braided him. But you will take notice that 
he did not incur any corporal punishment for 
his idleness : his industry was just sufficient 
to'protect him from disgrace. All the while 
Sumner and I saw in him vestiges of a supe- 
riot “intellect. His eye, his countenance, 
his general manner, were striking. His an- 
swers to any'‘common question were prompt 
and acute. We knew the esteem, and even 
admiration, which, somehow or other, all 
bis sehool-fellows felt for him. He was mis- 
chievous enough, but his pranks were ac- 
companied by a sort of vivacity and cheer- 
fulness, which delighted Sumner and myself. 
Lhad much talk with him about his apple- 
loft, for the supply of which all the aol 
in the neighbourhood were taxed, and some 
of the lower boys were employed to furnish 
it. I threatened, but without asperity, to 
trace the depredators, through his associ- 
ates, up to their leader. He with perfect 
good-humour set me at defiance, and I never 
could bring the charge home to him, All 
boys and all masters were pleased with him. 
T often praised him’as a lad of great talents, 
often exhorted him to use them well ; but 
my exhortations were fruitless. I take for 
granted that his taste was silently improved, 
and that he knew well the little which he 
did know.. He was removed from school too 
soon by.his father, who was the intimate 
friend of Sumuer, and whom I often met at 
his house, Sumner had a fine voice, fine 
ear, fine taste, and, therefore, pronunciation 
was frequently the favourite subject between 
him and Tom Sheridan. I was present at 
many of their discussions and disputes, and 
sometimes took a very active part in them— 
but Richard was not present. The father, 
you know, was a wrong-headed, whimsical 
man, and, perhaps, his scanty circumstances 
were one of the reasons which prevented 
him from sending Richard to the University. 
He must have been aware, as Sumner and I 
were, that Richard’s mind was not cast in any 
ordinary mould. I ought to have told you 
that Richard, when a boy, was @ great reader 
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of English poetry; but his exercises afforded 
no proof of his proficiency. In truth, he, 
as a boy, was quite careless about literary 
fame. I should suppose that his father, with- 
out any regular system, polished his taste, 
and supplied his memory with anecdotes about 
our best writers in our Augustan age. The 
dfather, you know, lived familiarly with 
wift. JI have heard of him as an excellent 
scholar. His boys in Ireland once perform- 
ed a Greek play, and wheu Sir William Jones 
and I were talking over this event, I deter- 
mined to make the experimeut in England. 
ledeted omeed ty ben boys, and they 
aw the CEdipus Tyrannus, and the 
rachinians of Sophocles. I wrote some 
Greek Iambics to vindicate pert lenys the 
imputation of singularity, and grieved I am 
that I did not keep a copy of them. Mil- 
ton, you may remember, recommends what 
I attempted. 
«* «I saw much of Sheridan’s father after 
the death of Sumner, and after my own re- 
moval from Harrow to Stanmore. I respect- 
ed him,—he really liked me, and did me 
some important services,—but I never met 
him and Richard ther. I often inquired 
about Richard, and, from the father’s an- 
swers, found they were not upon good terms 
—neither he nor I ever spoke of his son’s 
talents but in terms of the highest praise ’.” 

«In a subsequent letter Dr. Parr says :— 
‘I referred you to a passage in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine *, where I am represented as 
discovering and encouraging in Richard She- 
ridan those intellectual powers, which had 
not been discovered and encouraged by Sum- 
ner. But the statement is incorrect. We 
both of us discovered talents, which neither 
of us could bring into action while Sheridan 
was a school-boy. He gave us few oppor- 
tunities of praise in the course of his school- 
business, and yet he was well aware that we 
thought highly of him, and anxiously wished 
more to be done by him than he was dis- 

to do. * ¥* * * 

*« «In the later periods of his life Richard 
did not cast behind him his classical read- 
ing. Hespoke copiously and powerfully about 
Cicero. He had read, and he had understood 
the four orations of Demosthenes read and 
taught in our public schools. He was at’ 
home in Virgil and in Horace. I cannot 
speak positively about Homer—but I am very 
sure that he read the Iliad now and then; 
not as a professed scholar would do, criti- 
cally, but with all the strong sympathies of 
a poet reading a poett. Richard did not, 
» * Vol. Lxxxvi. part ii. p. 84. 

+ It was one of the least ofthe triumphs 
of Sheridan’s talent, to have been able to 
persuade so acute a scholar as Dr. Parr, that 
the extent of his classical acquirements was: 
so great as is here represented, and to have 
thus impressed with the idea of his remem- 
bering so much, the person who best knew 
how little he bad learned. 
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and could not forget, what he once knew, but 
hjs path to, knowledge was his own,—his 
steps were noiseless,—his progress was 
scarcely felt by himself,—his movements 
were rapid but irregular. 
«< ¢ Let me assure you that Richard, when a 
» was by no means vicious. sources 
is infirmities were a scanty and precari- 
nen ae mn mb oa ys sm 
a Tr some ion, and, above 
all, the act of throwing him upon the town, 
when he ought to have been pursuing his 
studies at the University. He corti tone 
done little among mathematicians at Cam- 
bridge ;—he would have been a rake, or an 
idler, or a trifler, at Dublin; but I am in- 
clined to think that at Oxford he would have 
become an excellent scholar.” 


It would appear that the talent 
for accomplishing by dexterous arti- 
fice what others are satisfied to 
leave dependent or less oblique and 
subtle of action seems to have 
been born with Sheridan.—The most 
romantic portion of his life was his 
connexion with the accomplished and 
beautiful Miss Linley, his first wife, 
the particulars of which are stated in 
her interesting letter which commences 
the present Number. In this trans- 
action, though only ey | — of 
age, he made love like a diplomatist, 
in a spirit of sly watchfulness wholly 
without example, managing to blind 
all eyes but rnd of his mistress to a 
passion which no lover but himself 
could have concealed, while, besides 
father, sisters, and other members of 
the same domestic society with her 
for whom he sighed, he deceived com- 
pletely his brother and his friend, both 
enamoured of the same lovely object, 
and equally unconscious of his suc- 
cessful rivalship. 

A genius for negociation not less 

culiar evinced itself by its effects, in 

is purchase. of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Sheridan there produced on a sudden 
the inconceivable sum of 10,000/. but 
kept from every mortal observation the, 
channel throygh whigh he obtained it. 
Mr. Moore gives a minute and interest- 
ing account of Mr. Sheridan’s trea 
for the purchase of Mr. Garrick's half 
of the property of Lane Theat, 
valued in all at 70,0004. This moiety 


was to be divided between Mr. Sheri. 
dan, who was to advance 10,000/. for 
two fourteenths, his father-in-law, Mr. 
Linley, who was to advance 10,0001) 
for two more, and Dr. Ford, who was 
to advance 15,000/. for three four- 
teenths. 
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-*© There was, indeed, something (saya Mr. 
Moore) mysterious and miraculous about. all 
his acquisitions, whether in love; in learn- 
ty or ee or whea his 
stec w was laid in, nobody 
ieee need an 
who never saw him read, as the existence of 
the chameleon has been to those who fencied 
it never eat. His advances in the heart of 
his mistress were, as we have seen, 
trackless and inaudible, and his triump 
the first that even rivals knew of his lo 
In like manner, the productions of his wit 
took the world by surprise,—being 

ed in secret, till ready for rope + and. then 
seeming to break from under 

his indolence in full maturity . 
His financial resources had no less an air of 


i 


3¢ 


money ready, even before the terms upon 
which Garrick would sell were ascertained. 
That Dr. Ford should have advanced the 
money is not less improbable ; for the share 
of which, contrary to his first intention, 
ultimately. became. proprietor, absorbed, 
there is every reason to think, the whole of 
his disposable means.” 

The period when Sheridan en- 
tered on his political career, was very 
remarkable. The American war was 
at its height; and not only were the 
public events in which he was called 
upon totake a part, of an extraordinary 
nature, bit the principal actors in the 
scene were possessed of that lofty order 
of intellect which nature sometimes: 
appears to. keep in reserve for great 
oceasions. Burke, Fox, and Pitt, were 
the leading stars of the political hemi- 
sphere ; and Mr. Sheridan. was return- 
ed to the House of Commons as a 

owerful auxiliary to the Opposition. 

e made his first speeeh in Parlia- 
ment on the 20th of November, 1780, 
when a petition was ted to the 
House complaining of the undue elec- 
tion of the sitting members (Mr. 
Monckton and himself) for Stafford. 
The fame which he had aequired by 
his literary and dramatic talemis, was 
sufficient to excite the euriosity and 
attention of his audience. ‘Fhe indig- 
nation which he expressed on ‘this 


was coolly turned into ridicule by Mr. 
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igby, Paymaster of the Forces. But 
Mr. Fox, whose eloquence was always 
ready, like the shield of Ajax, to protect 
not only himself but his friends, came 
promptly to the aid of the young 
orator. But it was the memorable 
seen delivered on the prosecution of 
r. Hastings, which established his 
fame as one of the noblest orators 
teverexisted. Mr.Sheridan brought 
forward this charge, relative to Begum 
Princess of Oude, against the Governor 
General of India, in the House of 
Commons. The peculiarcircumstances 
attending this case, shew that it was 
not alone towards the advancement of 
his love or bis fortunes that he called 
for assistance from finesse. He made 
it eubservient to the interests, or rather 
the caprice of his vanity. His speech 
on the occasion called for frequent re- 
ferences to official documents, a subject 
which suggested to the manly judg- 
ments of Fox and Burke the necessit 
of collecting papers to refresh their 


memory, or the decency of producin 


them, to attest their own activity and. 


Jabour,—Sheridan practised the vain 
affectation of mislaying his bag of notes 
and documents, and of apparently 
trusting to the strength of his own ex- 
temporaneous powers. From his con- 
duct in the more serious concerns of 
party, we might almost conclude that 
the notions which he entertained of 
life had, by a contradiction of all esta- 
blished rules, been drawn from his 
acquaintance with the drama; and 
that in the-mind of Mr. Sheridan, a 

litical ‘transaction, like a play, was 
good for very little without some sort 
of plot to enliven it. 

** Scarcely had the impulse (observes Mr. 
Moore) which his own genius had given to 
the prosecution of Hastings, to abate, 
when the indisposition of the King opened 
another field, not only for the display of all 


Sapete een aente Be Se 

eulations of his interest and ambition. The 
robust health and temperate habits of the 
Monarch, while they held out the tempta- 
tion of a long lease of power to those who 
oe gees or were inclined - geen 
in bis favour, gave proportional grace 
of disinterestedness to the followers of an 


Prince, as the and millenium of 
Whiggism, ah ig pn a of the 
far greater number, to whom the morals of 
his Highness and his friends were not 
less formidable than their politics, seemed 
now on the very eve of being realized.” 

On the lamented illness of George 
111. Sheridan entered into a secret ne- 
gociation with Lord Thurlow, by 
whieh his colleague Mr. Fox was se- 
riously embarrassed ; and at the time 
when the Whigs refused office, alleging 
the constitutional necessity of a Mi- 
nister’s possessing the patronage of the 
Household, with that of the other great 
departments, Mr. Sheridan is acc 
of suppressing an important communi- 
cation made to him by Lord Yarmouth, 
—that whatever might become of the 
theoretical question, the Household 
would, in fact, resign. By withhold- 
ing this message from Lords Grey and 
Grenville, the purpose of a Whig Mi- 
nistry, whether or not it had been 
seriously entertained by the Sovereign, 
was defeated, and the Liverpool Cabi- 
net let into the enjoyment of their 
freehold estate. Against these spots in 
the penton mate! r. Sheridan, oe 
are to be o many passages o 
ivanadeadils and onfeding beauty. 
In evefy important crisis it may be 
said with truth, that he poulrnpa his 
country to all party interests, and inde- 
pendently and nobly summoned the 
nation to a brave discharge of its duties . 
His support of the Addington adminis- 
tration was consistent with his own 
views of the public welfare, and more 
so with the Whig interests than the 
Whigs themselves could be brought to 
acknowled His opposition to the 
union of the Whigs and Grenvilles 
was a further proof of tact and sagacity, 
in which he excelled Mr. Fox. The 
bold and prominent stand which Mr, 
Sheridan made against the insurgent 
seamen, was a fine. illustration of ‘the 
proper limits which the constitution 
assigns to English party; and his appeal 
to Parliament on the earliest burst of 
national feeling among the a yee 
afforded a proof how well he could 
discover the true principles on which 
an effectual resistance might be made 
to the power which then domineered 
over Europe. 

So far have we traced Sheridan to 


the zenith ‘of bis brilliant’ career. 
After the hog same of the > aap 
in 1812, his fortunes began rapidly to 
He lost his election for Set 

ma; 


decline. 
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ford; and this failure, it is probable, 
hastened his ruin. 

*« He was now excluded (says Mr. Moore) 
both from the theatre and from Parliament; 
the two anchors by which he held in life 
were gone, and he was left a lonely and 
helpless wreck upon the waters. The Prince 
Regent offered to bring him into Parlia- 
ment; but the thought of returning to that 
scene of his triumphs and his freedom with 
the Royal owner’s mark, as it were, upon 
him, was more than he could bear, and he 
declined the offer.” 

«¢ The distresses of Sheridan now in- 
creased every day, and through the short 
remainder of his life it is a melancholy task 
to follow him. The sum arising from the 
sale of his theatrical property was soon ex- 
hausted by the various claims upon it, and he 
was driven to with all that he most 
valued, to satisfy further demands, and _ 
vide for the subsistence of the day. ose 
books which were presented to him by va- 
rious friends, now stood, in their splendid 
bindings, on the shelves of the pawnbroker. 
The handsome cup given him by the elec- 
tors of Stafford, s the same fate. 
Three or four fine pictures by Gainsborough, 
and one by Morland, were sold for little 
more than five hundred pounds; and even 
the precious portrait of his first wife, by 
Reynolds, though not — sold during 
his life, vanished away from his eyes into 
other hands.” 

The most humiliating trial of his 
pride was yet to come. He was soon 
after arrested and carried to a sponging- 
house, where he remained two or three 
days. This abode formed a sad con- 
trast to those princely halls, of which 
he had so lately been the most brilliant 
and favoured guest, and which were 
possibly, at that very moment, lighted 
up and crowded with gay company, 
unmindfal of him within those prison 
walls:—He was liberated on the inter- 
ference of Mr. Whitbread. These 
trials made the most distressing ravages 
on his constitution. His spirits were 
broken, and he became the victim of 
disease as well as penury. The disorder 
with which he was now attacked 
arose from a diseased state of the 
stomach, brought on rly by irregular 
living, and partly by the harassing 
anxieties that had, for so many years, 
without intermission, beset him. 

«* While death was thus gaining fast on 
Sheridan, the calamities of his life were 
thickening round him also; nor did the 
last corner, in which he now lay down to 
die, afford him any asylum from the clamours 
of his legal pursuers. Writs and executions 
eame in rapid succession, and bailiffs at 


le gained ion of his house. It 
ne the beginning of May that Lord 
Holland, on being informed by Mr. 

(who was one of the very few that 


the going out of this great-light with in- 
terest) of the dreary situation ia which his 
old friend was lying, paid him a visit one 
evening, in company with Mr. Rogers, and, 
| the cordiality, suavity, aud cheerfulness 
of his conversation, shed a charm round 
that chamber of sickness, which, perhaps, 
no other voice but his own could have im- 


** An evening or two after (Wednesday, 
May 15,) T was with Mr. Rogers, when, on 
returning home, he found the following 
afflicting note upon his table: — 

*¢ € Saville row. 

«« «I find things settled so that 150/. will 
remove all difficulty. I am absolutely un- 
hall negotiate 
for the plays successfully in the course of a 
week, when all shall be returned. I have 
desired Fairbrother to get back the Guarantee 
for thirty. 

*« « They are going to put the ts out 
of the window, and break into Mrs. S.’s 
room and take me—for God’s sake let me 
see you. «<«R. B.S. 


«<Tt was too late to do any thing when this 
note was received, being then between twelve 
and one at night; but Mr. Rogers and I 
walked down to Saville row together, to 
assure ourselves that the threatened arrest 
had not yet been put in execution. A ser- 
vant spoke to us out of the area, and said 
that all was safe for the night, but that it 
was intended, in pursuance of this new pro- 
ceeding, to —= bills over the front of the 
house next day. 

** On the following morning J was early 
with Mr. Rogers, and willingly undertook 
to be the bearer of a draught for 150/. to 
Saville-row. I found Mr. Sheridan good- 
natured and cordial as ever ; aud though he 
was then within a few weeks of his death, 
his voice had not lost its fullness or strength, 
nor was that lustre, for which his eyes were 
so remarkable, diminished. He showed, 
too, his usual sanguineness of disposition in 
speaking of the price that he expected for 
his dramatic works, and of the — he 
felt of being able to arrange all his irs, 
if his comhian would but suffer him- to 
leave his bed. 


“In the following month his powers 


began rapidly to fail him; -his stomach was 
com worn out, and could no longer 
bear any of sustenance. the 


whole of this vp as far-as I can learn, it 
does not appear that (with the exceptions I 
have mentioned) any one of his Wate de 
royal friends ever ‘called at his door, or 

even sent to inquire-after him ! 
*<In the mean time, the clamours and 
incursions of ereditors increased. A Sheriff's 
officer 
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officer at length arrested the dying man in 
his hed, and was about to carry him off, in 


Bain interfered, and, by threatening the 
officer with the responsibility he must incur, 
if, &s was but too » his prisoner 
should expire on the way, averted this 


*« After a suecession of shivering fits, he 
fell into a state of exhaustion, in which he 
continued, with but jew more signs of suf- 
fering, till his death. A day or two before 
that event, the Bishop of London read 
prayers by his bed-side: and on Sunday, 
the 7th of July, in the 65th year of his age, 
he died. 


“ On the following Saturday the funeral 
took place, his remains having been pre- 
viously removed from Saville-row to the 
house of his friend, Mr. Peter Moore, in 
Great George-street, Westminster. From 
thence, at one o'clock, the ion moved 
on foot to the Abbey, where, in the only 
spot in Poet’s-corner that remained unoc- 
cupied, the body was interred; and the fol- 
lowing simple inscription marks its resting- 

lace :— 

** ¢ Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Born 1751, 
Died 7th July, 1816. 
This Marble is the tribute of an attached 
Friend, 
Peter Moore’.” 


Thus gloomily terminated the event- 
ful life of this splendid genius. Had 
his youthful principles — fixed by 
judicious and steady culture, and his 
habits regulated by the unremitting de- 
mands of a profession, there would 
have been less room for wayward im- 
pulse to act in—less material on which 
it could successfully operate—the life 
of this lamented son of genius might 


have escaped the most trying of its. 


vicissitudes—his moral taste its pro- 
gressive degeneracy—his decent pride 
its mortifications—and his political 
fame the incompleteness of its lustre. 
As it is, and at the worst, we must 
admire—we must forgive one who, 
while Literature exists in England, can 
never be forgotten. 


—@-—— 
72. Blore’s Monumental Remains, 
Nos. III. and IP. 

IT is with feelings of the highest satis- 
faction that we again turn our attention 
to this superiorly beautiful publication. 
Already oe the ings comprise a 
period of two centuries, exhibiting those 
marked distinctions in style so instruc- 
tive to the i and useful to the 
Architect, as the following chronolo- 
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1290 Queen Eleanor, 2 plates. 
1301 Lord Fitzalan. 

1324 Aylmer de Valence. 

1331 Sir James Douglas. 

— Gervace Alard. 

1370 Earl of Warwick. 

1376 The Black Prince, 2 plates. 
1377 Edward III. 2 plates. 

1381 Bishop of Durham. 

1404 William of Wykeham. 
1408 John Gower. 

1425 Earl of Westmoreland. 
1438 Earl of Douglas. 

1439 Earl of Warwick, 2 plates. 
1446 Humphrey D. of Gloucester. 
1532 Archbishop Wareham. 


In the former remarks on this work, 
we gave it as our firm belief that Mr. 
Blore, the excellent draughtsman of 
the whole, who himself engraves a 
great number of the Plates, was hast- 
ening with rapid strides to equal his 
associate H. Le Keux, and our sen- 
timents are fully borne out in the ef- 
figy of Rich. Beauchamp Earl of War- 
wick in Part III. .and the monument 
of Aylmer de Valence in PartIV. We 
therefore strenuously urge him to in- 
crease his confidence in his own abi- 
lities, and imitate those bold shadows 
of Le Keux, which in the monuments 
of Queen Eleanor and John Gower, 
and the effigy of Edward III. make us 
doubt the evidence of our senses, al- 
most forcing us to declare that it is the 
sculptured marble, and not the impress 
of copper that we behold. 

The succeeding numbers of this va- 
luable work will, we doubt not, be 
soon as anxiously sought for on the 
Continentas in this country ; our neigh- 
bours, since the wanton mutilation of 
similar remains in France, having be- 
come passionately enamoured of the 
costume and architecture du moyen age. 
In the summer months just past we 
had the fullest evidence to what ex- 
tent their present admiration of monu- 
mental effigies carry them, for we ne- 
ver visited Westminster Abbey during 
that period without finding the enthu- 
siastic French artists in every part of 
that interesting building copying with 
skill and avidity its principal sepulchral 
monuments. 

We need only cite the oe of 
the monument of Aylmer de Valence, 
to shew the attention paid to improve- 
ment in the letter-press. Notwith- 

standing 
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standing Gough was only able to speak 
of the armorial bearings on the North 


side of this tomb, the South having 
been but lately a by the altera- 
tion in the choir, he has in more than 
one instance given a wrong assigna- 
tion ; nor is the description in Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey, although differ- 
ing from Gough, wholly free from in- 
accuracy. ‘ 

In the work before us this import- 
ant information is rectified, and its cor- 
rectness fully established by a short ge- 
nealogical table. Mr. Blore expresses 
himself indebted for this to the anti- 
quarian research of Mr. Willement, 
author of the “Regal Heraldry,” a 
work of far more information than its 
title would induce one to suppose. It 
is, however, with other works of this 

upil of the late Royal Academician 
vis, that we are best acquainted ; 
his unrivalled talent in painting on 
glass, which combines c ronologiecal 
accuracy with the true taste of — 
rial effect; his windows at Tildesley, 
Maidenhead, Epsom, and Leaming- 
ton, particularly the first and last (their 
style. ye different) have always struck 
as as honoarable to the arts, and cre- 
ditable to the judgment of the age. 
Sach was the delight we experienced 
when viewing these choice imitations 
of other days, contrasted with the glar- 
ing white windows of modern times, 
that we could dilate with pleasing sa- 
tisfaction on their details, but that our 
business is with the Monumental Re- 
mains. 

The, Biographical memoirs of the 
*t moral Gower,” the friend from kin- 
dred poetic feeling, and similar political 
sentiments of Chaucer, is written with 

irited and much critical discernment. 

e various opinions on contested parts 
fairly stated and commented on with 
strict —— , and due justice done 
to Mr. Gough for his unwearied re- 
search, which presented to us for the 
first time that curious picture of man- 
ners, the will of this celebrated poet. 

Our limits will not allow us to lay 
before our readers any extracts ; but we 
promise them that they have but to see 
and be convinced. 

«Tt nedith not you more to tellen 
To makin you to long to dwellen, 
= oo ilke graven florishynges 

e of co ne 
Ne the heshyag in sandaianias 
As corbellis and imageries.” 


73. East India Company's Records, fowni- 
ed on Official a view 


WE scarcely ever recollect to have 
had under review a more curious pro- 
duction than that now before us. It is 
a miscellaneous compilation ; consisting 
of a Chronological Table of Events, 
connected with the possessions of the 
British Nation in the East Indies ; and 
a series of statements, chiefly 
extracted or framed from documents 
which have béen already before the 
public in the proceedings of the House 
of Commons lithographed. 

We, nevertheless, feel persuaded that 
no Gentleman who attends to Indian 
affairs, and collects books in that de- 
partment of Literature, would choose 
to be without this work, at least as a 
Literary curiosity. Its value as an au- 
thority or book of reference, must of 
course depend chiefly on the aecuracy 
of the facts and statements it contains ; 
the thorough investigation of which 
falls not altogether within our line of 
practice. Upon a very cursory exa- 
mination, we have noticed in the 
Chronological part a few not unim- 
portant omissions, such as the pur- 
chase of the site of Madras, and some 
other of the earlier territorial aequisi- 
tions of the Company on the Peninsu- 
la: also the omission, under the years 
1801 and 1802, of all mention of those 
arrangements which were then form- 
ed between the Company and the Na- 
bob of Oude: particularly as the prin- 
ciple of those arrangements was at the 
time very much questioned, alihough 
the East India Company obtained a 
considerable augmentation of territory 
and revenue by ery i 

As a specimen of lit ic pen- 
saat 08. Moreau’s wor Pseded 
to great praise, and the production of 
it must have been attended with con- 
siderable labour, especially the last 
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condensed figured statement. The ac- 
count of the constitution of the Com- 
ms in England, with which the 
conclades, we recollect to have 
seen some years since in a work com- 
nee and printed, but not published, 
»y Robt. Wissett, esq. a servant of the 
Company. It is no doubt owing to M. 
Moreau favinix relied exclusively on the 
authority of Mr. Wisseut’s book, that 
he describes the Committee of Buying 
and Warehouses as separate Comunit- 
tees; which they certainly were when 
that gentleman wrote, but they are 
now, and have been for several years, 
united in one. 
~ M. Moreau concludes his work by 
remarking, we believe with trath, that 
*¢ The East India Company have essenti- 
ally contributed to the present greatness of 
the country ; that they gave a very early 
impulse to its factures and trade ; that 
an fact they opened a new ce, not 
with the East only, but by means of their 
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returns from thence, with foreigh Europe; 
that to all these public benefits is to be add- 
ed the direct wealth with which the Com- 
pany have been the means of enriching the 
Nation. The amount of these contributions, 
consisting of profits enjoyed by manufactur- 
ers, ship-builders, and tradesmen, ship- 
owners, officers, servants, and labourers, mi- 
ners, re-exporters of eastern productions to 
foreign parts, &c. ; also in dividends to pro- 
prictors, payments to Government, and the 
influx of private fortunes acquired in India, 
especially in the last 70 years, may be mo- 
derately estimated at one hundred and fifty 
millions of pounds sterling.” 


—-—- 

Latin Versification Simplified, by J. Carty, 
LL.D. contains a graduated series of Ex- 
ercises, aud is well calculated for soon ren- 
dering the young Latinist a proficient in the 
rules of prosody. ‘There are two volumes ; 
one consists of examples, with the words 
placed in prosaic order; and the other 
forms the key, with the verses iv regular 


scansion, 


—o- 


LITERATURE, 


Ready for Publication. 

Part VI. of the Progresses of King James. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons on many 
of the most importaut Texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture never before published. By the late 
Josern Benson. 

The Rev. Rosert Hart’s Sermon on 
the Death of Dr. Ryland. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. S. Morell, of 
Norwich. By the Rev. J. Binney, of New- 


port. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to the 
Apocrypha, against the Aspersions of the 
** Eclectic Review.” 

The Natural’ History of the Bible. By 
T. M. Harris, D. D. 

Phantasmagoria; or Sketches of Life and 
Literature. 

Tales. of. the Wild and the Wonderful: 
containing the Prediction—The Yellow 
Duarf_ Der Freischutz—Fortunes of de la 
Pole—and Lord of the Maelstrom. 

The First Part of a New Work uniform 
in size to the Percy Anecdotes, entitled, 
“€ Laconies, or the best Words of the best 
Authors,” with the Authorities given. 

The ‘Magistrates’ Pocket Book, or an 
Epitome of the Duties ‘and Practice of a 
Justice of the Peace out of Sessions, alpha- 
betivaily afranged. To which is added a 
vopious and general Indek. By WartiaM 
Rosinson, Esq. LUD. ofthe Middle Temple. 

Dr. Grey's Memoria Technica; or, Me 
thod of Artificial Memory applied to, and 
exemplified in, the Sciences pf History and 

“Gent. Mac. October, 1825. 
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SCIENCE, &c. 


Chronology ; together with a New Appendix 
and Index Verborum. Revised, abridged, 
and adapted to general Use by Jonn Henry 
Topo. 

Literary Souvenir. Containing the pro- 
duction of the most eminent Poets of the 


day. By Avaric A. Warts. 

The Practical Miner’s Guide. By J. 
Bupce. 

The Camisard; or, The Protestants of 
Languedoc. A Tale. 


The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon and the Princess des Ursins ; 
from the original MSS. in the possession of 
the Duke de Choiseul. 

A Translation of the Plays of Clara Gazul, 
a Spanish Comedian. : . 

A Comic Poem in the Scottish Diglect, 
called John o’ Aruha’. By the late Mr. 
Georce Beartris, with characteristic co- 
floured engravings. 

A Translation of Travels in- Greece, ac- 
companied with Critical and Archeological 
Researches, and illustrated by Maps, and 
upwards of one hundred and fifty splendid 
Engravings of ancient Monuments recently 
discovered. By Dr. P.O. Browstep, U.H. 
P.A.S. Knight of the Order of Danebrog. » 

The Fraits of Faith, or Musing Sinner ; 
with Elegies and other moral Poems. “By 
Mr. H. Cameserr, 





Preparing for Publication, | 
P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica ; cantaining 
an Ordo and Iaterlineal Translation accom- 
papying 
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penying the Text; with References to a 
ning Table, constructed on Musical 
— and exhibiting every variety of 
exameter verse. Intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Reading of the Latin Poets. 
By P. A. Nurratt, LL.D. Editor of Stir- 
ling’s Juvenal Interlineally Translated. 

Joral Hebrew Tales translated from An- 

cient Hebrew Works ; to which will be pre- 
fixed, a Popular Essay on the still existing 
remains of the uninspired Writings of the 
Ancient Hebrew Sages. By Hyman Har- 
witz, author of Vindicize Hebraicz. 
_ An Historical View of the Hindu Astro- 
nomy, from the earliest dawn of that science 
in India, down to the present time. By J. 
Bentiey, Member of the Asiatic Society. 

The English-Gaelic and Gaelic-English 
Dictionary, to which is appended a Grammar 
of the Gaelic Language. 

The Narrative of a Tour, by a party of 
the Missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 
around Hawaii (or Owhyhee), the principal 
of those Islands. By the Rev. W E.us, 
Missionary from the Society and Sandwich 
Islands. 

A Biographical Work, in 4to. assimilat- 
ing in plan to Granger’s. By Mr. Miter, 
the ci-devant Bookseller of Albemarle-street. 

A New Medical and Surgical Dictionary, 
including the collateral branches of Philo- 
sophy and Natural History, as connected 
with Materia Medica. By Mr. Forsytu, 
Author of the New London Medical Pocket 
Book, &c. 

Time’s Telescope, for 1826; ora Complete 
Guide to the Almanack, and the Astrono- 
mer’s, Botanist’s and Naturalist’s Guide for 
the year, interspersed with a variety of Ori- 
ginal Pieces by eminent living poets. 

The Peerless Peer. By Mrs.Carey, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Lasting Impressions.” 

Facts and Fancies, or Mental Diversions. 
By the Author of ‘* Solace of an Invalid.” 

Characters Contrasted; or, Character mo- 
dified by Education, By the Author of the 
‘¢ Mirven Family.” 

A new edition of the Theatrum Poetarum 
Anglicanorum, by Edward Philips (the 
nephew of Milton), was printed at Geneva 
in 1824 by Sir Egerton Brydges. In 1800 
Sir E. B. had given a reprint of that portion 
of this work, which included the ts to 
the death of Queen Elizabeth: but he never 
completed the second volume. In the pre- 
sent edition not only all the remaining text 
of Philips is given, but Philips’s words of 
the former part are repeated. The editor 
has not again reprinted his own copious ad- 
ditions to his former first volume, and the 
reason he gives for this is the non-access 
(in a foreign country) to such English 
books of reference as would have been neces- 
sary to continue it of the same plan. 

The editor has written a new Preface, 


containing a long dissertation on Poetry ; 
and concluded the volume with many notes, 
and entire catalogues of English Poets, both 
dead and living. But since those catalogues 
were printed, many writers of verse are—or 
were then lately dead; as Sir Brooke 
Boothby, bart.; Sir James Bland Burges, 
bart. ; Mrs. Barbauld; Mrs. Franklyn (Miss 
Porden) ; Rev. Henry Kett; Rev. — Bland; 
Lord Carlisle. 

The oldest and earliest of English verse- 
writers, now living, is John Nichols. Then 
come Hannah More, Polwhele, Archdeacon 
Pott, Mathias, Crabbe, and Gifford: and 
next, the author of this new edition of Phi- 
lips’s Theatrum, whose Sonnets first ap- 

ared forty years ago. See Gent. Mag. 
‘or 1785. After him we believe comes Sa- 
muel Rogers, in 1786. 

CircuaTion or THE Boop, &e. 

Some time ago, Dr. Barry, an English 
physician resident at Paris, read before the 
Academy of Sciences in that city, a ‘* Me- 
moir on the Motion of the Blood in the 
Veins ;” and Messrs. Cuvier and Demeril, 
whose names are so well known to the lovers 
of Natural History, were appointed by the 
Academy to investigate the subjects, and 
draw up a Report on the same. These gen- 
tlemen lately presented their Report to the 
Academy, which is highly creditable to our 
countryman. The Report commences by 
alluding to the various opinions which have 
hitherto been entertained by physiologists 
with respect to the cause of the motion of 
the blood in the veins. Thus some have 
attributed this motion to the action of the 
heart, others to the pressure of the mus- 
cles, and others, again, to an absorbing 
power in the veins themselves. Amidst this 
diversity of opinion, however, with respect 
to the cause of this motion, authors have, 
in general, agreed in recognising a certain 
connexion between the motion itself and the 
act of inspiration; but this connexion was 
merely looked upon as a coincidence, or, at 
most, the act of inspiration was esteemed 
nothing more than an accessory cause of 
the motion alluded to. Im the Memoir 

resented to the Academy by Dr. Barry, a 
i different view is pore of these facts, 
which, in the opinion of this gentleman, 
are much more intimately connected as 
cause and effect than has hitherto been sup- 
posed. ‘And, in truth,” the Report pro- 
ceeds, ‘* he has shown, by means of experi- 
ments entirely new, very ingenious and per- 
fectly conclusive, first, that the bl in 
= yey owe — towards the heart 

ut i e act of inspiration; and, se- 
onl; Ge all the Quer Roce with re- 
spect to this motion in man, and the ani- 
mals which resemble him in structure, may 
be explained by considering it as the effect 

of atmospheric pressure.” 
Sream 











—_ 
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Sream Vesséts. 


A steam-boat of sheet-iron, intended for 
a passage-boat, from Colombia, on the Sus- 
quehanna, to Northumberland, is construct- 
ing at New York, The boat has sixty feet 
keel, nine feet beam, and is three feet high 
—she is composed entirely of sheet iron, 
riveted with iron rivets; and the ribs are 
strips of sheet iron; which by their pecu- 
liar form are said to possess thrice the 
strength of the same weight of iron in the 
square or flat form. The whole weight of 
iron in the boat, with the wood work, decks, 
cabin, and steam engine, will be but five 
tons. The whole cost of the boat and en- 
gine will be three thousand dollars. 


Under the superintendence of the in- 
ventor, a steam vessel on an entirely new 
~~ is now building at Bridport Har- 

ur, for which a patent has recently been 
obtained. This vessel is not to be propelled 
by paddle wheels, but by the retrograde mo- 
tion of short flaps, which work horizontally 
in the sides of the vessel, and are carried by 
the engine at the rate of 24 feet in a second, 
on a parallel line with the water. When the 
flap, or rather fin, has finished its motion, 
it rises out of the water, returns, dips again 
into the water, and repeats its operation by 
rushing through a space of 18 feet along 
the side of the vessel. The engine itself is 
equally novel, the boiler being dispensed 
with, and the steam generated by forcing 
water into a double barrel, by the heat of 
which it is instantly converted into steam, 
having all the advantages of the perpetual 
boiler without its incumbrance. 
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La Perouse, 

Captain Manby, recently arrived at Pa- 
ris, has brought a report, supported by pre- 
sumptive evidence, that the spot where the 
intrepid La Perouse perished 40 years ago, 
with his brave crew, is now ascertained. An 
Eoglish whaler discovered a long and low 
island, surrounded by innumerable breakers, 
situated between New Caledonia and New 
Guinea, at nearly an equal distance from 
each of these islands. The inhabitants came 
on board the whaler, and one of the chiefs 
had a Cross of St. Louis hanging as an or- 
nament from one of his ears. Others of the 
natives had swords, on which the word 
** Paris” was engraved, and some were ob- 
served to have medals of Louis XVI. When 
they were asked how they got these things, 
one of the chiefs, aged about fifty, said that 
when he was young alarge ship was wrecked 
in a violent gale on a coral reef, and that all 
on board perished, and that the sea cast 
some boxes on shore, which contained the 
Cross of St. Louis and other things. Du- 
ring his voyage round the world, Captain 
Manby had seen several medals of the same 
kind, which La Perouse had distributed 
among the natives of California; and as La 
Perouse, on his departure from Botany Bay, 
intimated that he intended to steer for the 
Northern part of New Holland, and to ex- 
plore that great archipelago, there is rea- 
son to fear that the dangers already men- 
tioned caused the destruction of that great 
navigator and his gallant crew. The cross 
of St. Louis is now on its way to Europe, 
and will be delivered to Captain Manby.— 
Paris Paper. 


—_o— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Hieroctypnic Heravpry. 

The whole science of Heraldry may be 
mo to be a portion of = ptian 
ieroglyphical language, and the on r- 
tion of which we i the key. It A mel 
sents the names of persons, their birth, 
their family, their titles, their alliances, 
their great actions, by certain signs, imita- 
tive or conventional, Under this point of 
view, it is capable of much greater improve- 


ment than it has yet undergone ; and a shield 
might be tically made to represent 
(what the Mnemonic art fails effectually to 


do) a synopsis of biography, chronology, 
and history. 

In proof of the above assertion, one fact 
is ascertained. The Rayptions certainly 
distinguished their cities and their tribes by 
armorial banners, of which representations 
are extant, Thus the sta of Leonto- 
pelle was a lion—of Lycopolis, a wolf—of 

ynopolis, a dog, &c. &c.; and it may be 
presumed that individuals were designated in 
the same manner. Indeed, the nature of 


RESEARCHES. 


the hieroglyphical language seems to re- 
quire that the names of people should be 
pictorially represented, as is indeed the case 
with many instances of modern heraldry ; 
and if a very common oval figure among the 
hieroglyphics be, as in all probability it was, 
a shield, the surmise is warranted by the 
circumstance of figures of animals therein 
inscribed, among which is often seen the 
Scarab, said to have been worn on the 
shields of the Egyptian soldiers, Perhaps 
the fable of the Chimera originated in this 
manner. The lion, goat, and dragon, ap- 
ar to have been three rebels (subdued by 
llerophon), who were distinguished as 
the Lyonses are now a-days, and the Dracos 
and Capruses were formerly, by correspond- 
ing crests. The Indians, even now, call 
each other by similar primitive distinctions, 
as lear, wolf, dog; and of such aboriginal 
distinctions, the names of Wolf, Lion, Fox, 
Buck, Hog, among ourselves, are evidently 
relicks. The words cyon, chien, and canis, 
have been derived from the priests of Anu- 
bis, 
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bis, who were called coen; or from cnu, 
Mercury himself; Cumming, Canning, Cy- 
nang, King, are all traceable to the same 
root, implying wisdom. 

The pictorial manner in which many 
well-known family names are represented in 
heraldry, is precisely that in which they 
must have been, and no doubt were, depicted 
in the hieroglyphical language. 

a similar process for expressing 
names was employed by the Egyptians, is 
clear: for’ two of, the individuals, in the 
procession represented in Belzoni’s tomb, 
are characterized by two heraldic distinc- 
tions, viz. tench and lapwings, the sound of 
which, in Coptic, was, beyond a doubt, their 
names. The truth is, that as the whole 
science of Heraldry is traceable to the Egyp- 
tians, so is, in fact, a great proportion of 
the heraldic characters now employed; and 
even the tints to which the heralds limit 
themselves are the same as those to which 
the Egyptian artists were limited; and were 
in fact the sacred colours, common at once 
to the Egyptian, Jewish, Brahmin, and 
Chaldean priesthood. The patera, the cross, 
the mullet, the crescent, the dragon, the 
griffins, the winged horses, the mermen, 
are all noted Egyptian emblems, of which 
the third (the het) somewhat resembles 
the Magian pentoglyph, used by necro- 
mancers, and adopted, with the legend 
** health,” by Antiochus, as his ensign. So 
the billet and the distaff, conferred on Hugh 
Despencer for cowardice, are of Egyptian 
original. The hammer of the two families, 
Mallets and Martels, and which is often 
seen arranged in threes on Saxon coins, is 
derivable, either from that of the Saxon god 
Thor, or from the sacred Tau of the Pheeni- 
cian, as well as the Egyptian priesthood. 
The combined heraldic figure composed of a 
star and a crescent, is also an ptian hie- 
roglyphic. This, which by all heralds is 
considered as a sign of the first bearer hav- 
ing fought under the red cross, the cru- 
saders doubtlessly borrowed from similar ar- 
morial bearings of the Saracens and Arabs. 
Indeed, the Christian cross itself (i.e. a 
cross, with the lower member prolonged), 
as well as those crosses which are distin- 
guished by the names of St. George and St. 
Andrew, is frequently seen among the hie- 


lyphics. 

rhe lance-rest, represented as in He- 
raldry, and the bridle, —_ among the 
sculptures in the temple of Tentyra. Drops 
of water, among the symbolic writers, were 
expressed in the same shape as in the gouites 
of Heraldry ; and when coloured of the sa- 
cred red (in heraldry, Gules), as they 

pear in the tomb of Psammis, doubtlessly 
implied the same thing, viz. drops of blood. 
The scaling-ladders and crenated battle- 
ments of heraldry are frequently to he seen 
in the tian temples. A sceptre of the 
most modern kind, surmounted with /fteurs 


de lis, is observed. The baronial coronet, 
with balls, is also. to be seen, Indeed, the 


coronet of Memnon (at the British Mu- 


seum), composed of erect serpents and balls, 
is a near example. So are the Bishop’s mi- 
tre and the crosier, both of which are occa- 
sionally carried by Osiris. The pedum is 
an admitted Egyptian symbol, derived 
through St. Anthony, the Coptic ascetic, 
to the Christian episcopacy. The cross - 
keys of St. Peter himself belonged to Ho- 
rus, Mithra, and Hecate, and are of Egyp- 
tian invention ; from Egypt they descended 
to the Druids, a cognate branch of the Ma- 
gian and Memphian priesthood. The sym- 
bol of the first Christians was indeed a fish, 
and thence they were called Pisciculi. 

- The most leading symbol of Heraldry, a 
dragon, was that which figured most among 
the hieroglyphics. To this source may be 
traced the famous Urgunda of the Mexicans, 
the great serpent depicted on the Chinese 
banner, and the sea-snake of the Scandina- 
vians. It became a substitute, after Tra- 
jan’s Dacian war, for the eagle of the Ro- 
mans, and passed from them to several Eu- 
ropean nations, But among none was it so 
great a favourite as among our British pro- 
genitors. It was the banner of the Mer- 
cian, East Anglian and West Saxon Kings. 
It was borne by Cadwallo and the Kings of 
Wales, from whom it descended to Henry 
VII. and by him it was introduced into the 
English arms. It was the favourite symbol 
of the Druids, who built their great temple 
of Abury in the form of a winged serpent ; 
and, like the Orientals, represented the 
struggle of good and evil in the universe, 
under the form of two dragons contending 
for an egg. It was afterwards introduced 
into the armorial bearings of London and 
Dublin. According to the heralds, it was 
borne by the Milesian Kings of Ireland ; 
and, during the crusades, was considered as 
the symbol of the whole British nation. 

Ecyptian Sarcopuacys. 

Within these few years ian antiqui- 
ties have become a Prserhe ro of ede 
at Marseilles, where they are very abundant, 
and whence was obtained the magnificent 
sarcophagus from Alexandria, which has 
since reached Paris. This monument is 
— feet in length, about two and a half 
in eight, and three and a half in its greatest 
breadth; it is a little narrow towards the 
feet, and terminates in a square edge on the 
end, while, on the coatrary, it becomes 
round at the opposite extremity; that is, 
at the end near i head. The upper part is 
surrounded by a large border of hierogly- 
phics, and is separated from the lower part, 
on each of the realy fronts, by a carved streak 
or broad line; a carving of the same de- 
scription supports and surrounds the figures 
which form the engravings on the: body of 


the sarcophagus, and are in the on 
o 
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of about eighteen’ inches. On the end 
next the head, that is, on the convex front, 
there are five figures, two of which are in a 
sitting posture. Below these two, near the 
middle, and immediately below the carving 
which surrounds the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions, is engraved the figure of a scarabceus 
within an engrailed disk. Triangular bodies 
placed in twelve rows, to the number of 
five in each row, seem to fall like drops of 
rain from this disk. Though these trian- 
gles, or drops, do not increase in number, 
as they do in size and in width of space ac- 
cording as they are more removed Sees the 
disk, the last rows become more separated 
from each other, and the whole viewed to- 
gether resemble the shape of a fan. On 
the plain surface which occupies the foot of 
the sarcophagus, there are only two princi- 
pal figures, which are surrounded with em- 
blems or hieroglyphics; these are two jac- 
kals or wolves placed facing each other, and 
resting each of them on a pedestal. The 
long sides of the monument represent a sort 
of procession, composed of mystical figures, 
the greater number of which have heads of 
animals: their legs are closely jointed toge- 
ther, and they hold in their hands the knife- 
shaped instrument so common in Egyptian 
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symbols. They all facé the head of the 
sarco ; and at the extremity, near 
the part where the surface begins to curve,’ 
a figure with the head of a man, and its legs 
spread wide, and turned in a contrary diree~ 
tion, seem as if waiting to receive those who 
form the procession. Rows of hierogly- 
phics ng down from the upper border be- 
tween the heads of the figures. The weight 
is about six thousand pounds, and the lid 
almost equally heavy. It is of an uncom- 
mon shape, and of the most beautiful sim- 
plicity ; it is cut in the form of a prism, and 
its surface forms nine longitudinal mould- 
ings, the centre one of which is horizon- 
tal, and is entirely covered with a hierogly- 
phical inscription. Tenons have been left 
in the two small sides for the. purpose of 
enabling the lid to be placed on the urn, 
The material is hard stone, of a very fine 
grain ;. the ground is a dark n, like the 
shade of bronze, and is mar with dark 
red spots. In addition to these spots, 
which are spread almost uniformly over the 
entire sarcophagus, it is shaded in three or 
four places by broad streaks of a bright yel- 
low, which also extend wholly over it : these 
variations serve to relieve the dark colour- 
ing of the ground in a beautiful manner, 





SELECT 


Extemporaneous Lines to M7. W. Hersee, 
on receiving from him a pair of Specta- 
cles, accompanied by some Verses. By the 
late W. Hayley, Esq. the Biographer of 
Cowper. 

MY double thanks accept, my friend, 

For two pure sources of delight ; 

Not only perfect eyes you send, 

But with those eyes a pleasing sight! 

For such your verse we truly find— 

Where Nature reigns with graceful art ; 

Speaking at once a cultured mind, 

And, Nature's gift, a feeling heart. 


—@o— 


Lines addressed to the River Derwent, on the 
Author's departure to America, in 1800. 


WHILE the broad Sun’s retiring beam, 
With purple paints each well-known 
view 
I hail thy banks, dear native stream, 
Thy much-lov'’d banks, and bid adieu. 


Ah long ere yet the green hill’s side, 
Where fragrant breezes love to play ; 

The cowslip dale, and.woodlands wide, 
Again shall tempt my feet to stray ! 


Yet oft shall faithful Memory tell, 
While the blue Ocean rolls between, 

Of each sweet scene I love so well ; 
And fill the hours that intervene. 


POETRY. 


My soul each day my vo explores 

With rapture, and he 9 in sleep 
I go to visit distant shores, 

And cross the unseen hoary deep, 
Fancy, gay spirit, never coy, 

With magic spell now brings to view 
Her varied scenes of future joy, 

And ready Hope declares them true. 
But flattering Hope no longer cheers, 

And Fancy’s blooming visions fly, 
When I behold m Mother's tears, 

And mark my Father’s mournful eye. 


Now every tree, each haunt, and all 
The lovely scene seem doubly fair, 
My sportive hours of youth recall ; 
ightful times, devoid of care. 
Dear native stream, whose peaceful tide 
Is yet unknown to Poet's lay ; 
No more adown thy waves I glide, 
Me rougher waves thall bear away. 
The Sun’s last rays forsake the glade, 
While echoing rings the Curfew bell ; 
Mild Eve extends her pensive shade, 
Dear native stream, farewell, farewell. 


Richmond, Aug. 15. Leo. 


—_>— 
THE SOUL. 
O HOW mysterious is the Soul ! 
The seat of Misery and of Bliss! 
Wonders extend from pole to pole— 


Yet none so great as this, 
It 
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It is an ever-living flame, 
With pow’r expansive as the skies— 
It lives in every human frame 
Unseen by human eyes. 
O how mysterious is the Soul ! 
The conscious witness of a God, 
Who sees the wide creation roll 
Obedient to His nod! ; 


Those who deny His pow’r, as well 

Their own existence may deny ; 
And—’tis an awful thing to tell— 

The Soul can never die! W.Hersee. 


—@— 
SONNET TO DIFFIDENCE,. 
Inscribed to my Children. 

PIRIT of gentleness ! delightful pow’r ! 
5 Sweet is thy dwelling in the youthful 
heart , 
Oe’r thy young breast no clouds of discord 
low’r 
But Peace and Joy their influence impart. 
Virtue and Innocence unite with thee, 
And thou art bless’d by Him who reigns 


above ; 
For He who knows the heart delights to see 
The blush of Diffidence—the smile of 
Love! 
O bless my children thro’ the paths of Life ! 
To pious feelings let their minds be giv'n ; 
And, when they leave the scenes of mortal 
strife, 
Their happy spirits will ascend to Heav’n. 
This is the Parent’s prayer: may nought 
destroy 
His children’s prospects of eternal joy ! 
W. Hensee. 
> 
LINES AFTER VISITING INDIA, 
SONS of the frigid North, away ! 
Ye shall not judge the ardent lay 
By beaming suns inspir’d ; 
When Oe fed on views sublime, 
And souls congenial to the clime 
My kindred song admir’d, 
Born where along Italia’s skies 
The Sun in cloudless splendour flies 
I breath’d poetic fire ; 
Beside Vauclusia’s fount I slept, 
O’er Virgil’s sacred bay I wept, 
I sung to Fasso’s lyre. 
A child I lay on Arno’s side, 
And saw the silver Naiad glide 
To lave Lorenzo’s towers. 
The velvet pansie form’d my bed, 
The olive waving o’er my head 
* Strew’d me with snowy flowers. 
I’ve seen the marble domes expand, 
The wonders of Palladio’s hand, 
Built for « race sublime ; 
There echoing thro’ the princely walls, 
I’ve heard the swell and dying falls 
Of music’s thrilling chime. 


ic Florence, seat divine, 


When shall I view again thy shrine ? 


There Titian’s colours flame ; 
Urbino’s awful forms are there, 
And sculpture still in mute despair 
Adores the sea-born Dame. 
Taught by the storied arch or urn 
to ancient worth, to spurn 
At souls of baser hue, 
How wept I when thy hallow’d earth 
Parent of science, taste, and worth, 
Receiv’d my last adieu. 
I’ve seen the burning suns of Ind 
Condense the almond’s turgid rind, 
The odorous nard refine ; 
Th’ anana’s pulp, nectareous swell, 
And in the cocoa’s ample shell 
Secrete the milky wine. 
I rov’d on Arcot’s sandy shore, 
And heard the distant lion roar, 
Driv’n from his promis’d spoil ; 
I trod the jungle’s deep recess, 
And trembled lest my feet should press 
The serpent’s twisted coil. 
Where, by a thousand rivers fed 
Swift Ganges fills his spacious bed, 
I pac’d the hallow’d sod ; 
While self-devoted widows flam’d, 
And tortur’d Fakirs, blind and maim’d, 
Appeas’d their cruel god. 


Orissa’s sullen genius cull’d 
Her poppy wreaths, no torpor lull’d 
My bosom’s ardent glow ; 
Where base Ambition’s selfish aim 
Enkindles discord’s endless fame 
1 felt Love’s nobler woe. 


Yet life’s dull calm delights not me ; 
The rushing storm, the swelling sea, 
Suit my august desires ; 
Give me the cavern’s horrid maze, 
The butting precipice, the blaze 
Of pale volcanic fires. 
Thus too in man, creation’s prime, 
I gaze but on those forms sublime 
Which hold a lofty soul ; 
Thus noble Avondel I see 
Greatness personified in thee, 
And own its full controul. 


> 
CANZONE. 
QOH! say not dearest Woman’s love 
Is changeful as the running stream, 
Or that her feeling heart can prove 
So faithless as the passing ,. 


- The tear which sorrow bids to flow 


Or silent grief pours from her eye, 
No other breast but her’s can know 
The spell which mov'd the gentle sigh. 
Oh! say not Woman false can prove 
When love breathes forth his lay, 
Oh! say ’tis Man’s inconstant love 
Fair Woman's gentle heart doth sway. 
J.H. B. 
HISTORICAL 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Amongst the liberal parties, and op- 
ponents of the old regime, there seems to 
revail a terror of Jesuitism. Of all topics, 
it is the most awkward or perilous that could 
be touched on in a mixed company. 
word ‘ Jesuit” instantly excites fear and 
trembling, or a violent sortie against the 
crimes and of the order past and 
present. Such is the hatred and terror 
with which the Liberals are inspired by the 
Jesuits, that contrary to their own theories, 
they take part with the Anti-Catholic side 
of the British Cabinet. Persons in clerical 
costume, and especially friars and students, 
have within a few years increased vastly, 
both in the capital, and the principal towns 
of the departments. In Paris they are met 
in the streets at every turning, and seen 
» like rooks, with their black sordid 
uniforms, in the fields outside the barrier. 
At Rouen they have multiplied excessively, 
under the auspices of his Eminence t 
Cardinal Archbishop ; and at Amiens they 
have a large College, in which there are 
some English and Irish students. Another 
curious circumstance relating to the Je- 
suits, is the hatred borne them by the rest 
of the French clergy. ‘The priests cannot 
keep their tempers, if the Jesuits be but 
named. The latter were so well aware of 
the odium attached to their name, that the 
abandoned it, and assumed that of Péres 
la Foi—Fathers of the Faith. But the old 
name sticks to them, and will not be allowed 
to drop. 


SPAIN. 


The revolt of Bessieres, which had for its 
object the deposition of Ferdinand and ele- 
vation of his brother Charles to the throne, 
was not an unconnected event. It was fol- 
lowed by intelligence of an insurrection in 
Valencia, headed by Gen. Chambo, and one 
Ontiguie a excited by General | 

iguela, in the province of Burgos, 
another Chief in i ince of p wien 
have followed the example of Locho, and 
proclaimed Charles V. On the 26th of 
September the Royal Consultative Junta of 


the Spanish Government, ted to Fer- 
dinand an Exposition on the arduous situa- 
tion in which S i 


in is at present placed. 
Tao Dpsteurtanen Le Sede sar b> 
duce little more than sufficient to pay the 
clerks em in them; and such is the 
of ef oare that: all po neeee 

public revenue, have been closed, - 


ITALY. 


Intelligence from Rome, dated Sep- 
tember 24th, states that his Holiness has 
named Mr. Calandrelli, a celebrated astro- 
nomer, a Canon in the Church of St. John 
di Lateran, dispensing him from attending 
in the chair. The t part of the 
Neapolitan exiles, who lived at Rome, and 
i oe environs, have received from their 
Sovereign permission to return to their own 
"De ‘che 10th of A la 

18th o t a law ti 
the Censorship of the was published: 
A Council of Revision, consisting of four 
Members of each of the five Colleges of the 
University, is formed, for the of 
examining the works intended to inted, 
to see that they contain nothing chat mey 
lead to disputes with a foreign Government. 
This Council is also to revise all public in- 
scriptions. All printers and booksellers are 
to procure, within a month’s time, licences 
to continue their business, and annually to 
deliver in a list of the prohibited books 
which they have in their possession. Pro- 
hibited books are to be delivered to the 
public libraries, the inspectors of which are 
to have a part of the fines imposed on the 
transgressors of the law. No private presses 
will be allowed. ; 


RUSSIA. 


The Russian gold mines are represented 
as likely to become very productive. Not 
Jess than ten thousand pounds weight of this 
—— neon eee to be obtained 
in the course of the present . Among 
dn clendiennntienten temunalae 
crown, one gold, and the other platina, are 
worthy of notice. The gold mine was dis- 
covered in 1824, by M. Soiridoff. It ig 
situated in the district of ZJatuust, in the 

rmnment of Octo in Sogevion of 
Foi , on the left of the Ouya, two 


much 

sand was first washed, and in two days Ip. 
8st. zolotuiks of gold were obtained, 
account of its abundance, this mi 
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ahalf. In five pouds of the-sand half a 
zolotuik of gold and five parts of platina 
have been obtained. The strata has been 
examined for a considerable distance, and is 
found to be very rich, containing at least ten 
zolotuiks of metal to every 100 pouds. 
During this year 33 strata of gold sand have 
been found in private property in the go- 
verament of Perm, which in general give 
one zolotuik of metal to the 100 pouds. 
The most remarkable are those belonging to 
M. Demidoff, and to the heirs of M. Pierre 
Yakouileff. The latter gave from four to 
five zolotuiks of gold to the 100 pouds. 
Traces of gold have also been discovered on 
the estate of M. Mias, merchant, at Rotsoff, 
situated in the district of Kourgam, govern: 
‘ment of Tobolsk. ‘ 

In consequence of a- report from the 
Finance Minister, the Emperor has sanc- 
‘tioned the establishment in Moscow of a 
Technological Iustitution, the object of 
which is to promote the sciences necessary 
to the prosperity of manufacturing industry. 
Young people in a liberal condition, from 
sixteen to twenty-four years of age, are to 
be admitted into it, and to receive instruc- 
tion gratuitously. 

The Russians are not now allowed to go 
and study in a foreign country, until they 
have attended for at least three years one of 
the Russian universities. Young men are 
not admitted into the army until they have 
undergone examination at one of these 
universities, 

GREECE, 


According to advices from Corfu of the 
17th of September, corroborated by the 
Greek Chronicle from Missolonghi of the 
‘4th September, it appears that the Greeks 
made a sally which spread great confusion 
among the invaders, and in this engagement 
the Turks lost 700 men, One of their bat- 
‘teries was also entirely destroyed. The 
Greeks had 20 killed and 40 wounded. The 
letters from. Missolonghi also state, that 
Ibrahim Pacha has again lost, in different 

ments, 800 Arabs, and that he him- 
‘selfhad abandoned his troops at Trippolizza, 
and had taken refuge at Neocastro. Mis- 
solonghi has again been supplied with pro- 
visions, &c. Fresh victories have been ob- 
tained, it is added, by the Greeks in the 
Island of Candia, which will be an obstacle 
to the Pacha of Egypt's sending his newly 
‘threatened expedition. The above is: said 
to be confirmed by letters from Leghorn of 
the 3d October, mentioning, in addition, 
that Admiral Miaulis, with thirty-two .ves+ 
sels, was cruising between the coasts. of 
Albania and those of the Morea, waiting to 
intercept the Egyptian fleet. ; 


; EAST INDIES. 
The official details of the capture of Ar- 
racan have reached this: country.- -It-ap* 
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pears from them that the enemy made little 


resistance, and our lass was only 32 
killed, ‘and“122 woundéd. * Arracan is the 
capital of a very extensive territory of the 
same name, constituting one of the com- 
ponent kingdoms of the Burman empire. 
Another of the integral states of this en:pire 
(the kingdom of Assam) long since 
submitted to our authority; and Caghar 
and Pegu, subordinate states of the same 
rank, have manifested unequivocally their 
disposition to declare for England against 
their late tyrant. A letter from Calcutta, 
of 30th May, mentions that the whole of the 
province of Arracan had fallen into, our 
possession subsequently to the taking of the 
capital, and that the determination had been 
formed by the Governor-General. to annex 
the entire province to our Indian empire, as 
a security for the good behaviour in future 
of his  heedbee Majesty; which purpose 
would be effectually answered by ‘its pos- 
session, as the province linés ‘nearly the 
whole of the sea-coast to the westward. | 

While these transactions at Arracan were 
carrying on in the western part of the empire, 
General Cotton, with a comparatively small 
force, attacked the Burmese General, called 
Maha Bundoolah, in the south. Maha 
Bundoolah with a large force (some say 14, 
some 30,000 fighting men) defended Dona- 
bew, a place strongly stockaded, and fur- 
nished with 100 cannon. General Cotton 
was repulsed in the first instance, but being 
a by Sir Archibald Campbell and Gen. 

‘Creagh, Dosabew was taken, and Bun- 
doolah’s army dispersed. “Official jntelli- 
gence from India comunicates the’ important 
fact, that Sir Archibald Campbell entered 
Prome without opposition on the 25th 
April, after having made himself master of 
Donabew. Overtures indicating a real de- 
sire for peace, had been made by the Court 
of Ava; the war party at Court being ‘left, 
as was supposed, without the means of carry- 
ing on hostilities. 


AFRICA. 


We are enabled (says the Glasgow Cou- 
rier) to lay before our readers the following 
important particulars regarding Major Cl 
perton’s: discoveries in Africa. From t 
information which he obtained, he considers 
it certain that the mighty Niger terininates 
in ‘the Atlantic Ocean’ in the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra. Sockatoo, tlie capital 
of a considerable ‘state, and at which place 
he tured back, is ‘situated in 12 degrees 
North ‘latitude; and in ‘about 7 degrées East 
longitude, and upon a’ river “which flows 
west By’ it,‘into the Joliba (the Niget) of 
Mr. Park, distant about 40 miles from the 
city mentioned. ‘The inhabitauts of Stock- 
atoo told’ Major Clappertan that they traded 
up the Joliba with Timbuctoo, and dows it 


with the Ewropeaits who frequented the sea 


coasts 
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red miles frem Timbuctoo, and three hundred 

and fifty from the Rio de Formosa, very 

near Bouta, where Park lost his life. It is 
considerable sati 
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Africa, where pe eg hon 
is extensively carried on. It ap- 
Capt. W. F. Owen, of the Leven, 
who has two surveying ships under his or- 
ders, put in there in February 1824 for 
water, when he the place under strict 


nt of His Majes 
the Fourth; with which me ved 
Qwen complied (until His Majesty's 


be known), as a measure 
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who fortified the place very strongly; but 
now the fortifications are going to 
decay, they having been driven out by the 
Arabs in the year 1720 ; and I firmly believe 
that nothing has been done*to the battle- 


intermarried with the Sochilles, the native 
tribe of the place. The harbours are very 
fiue: the chief commerce is ivory and gum 
copal, which articles are brought into the 
island by an inland tribe called Whanekas. 
On the main we have numbers of wild 
aa yao on the island, excepting 
yeenas : the hi potami are in great num- 
bers up the ane 
The Emperor of Morocco has put to the 
Ae a> of the inhabitants of pe 
city ekenez, aud entirely destroyed the 
city, in consequence of the late revolt. His - 
Majesty has recently assumed an attitude 
r more ludicrous than alarming, by 
threatening to declare war against alll Baron 
pean powers who have not Consuls at his 
court ! 


UNITED STATES. 
New York papers of the 26th of Sept. 
contain information calculated to excite 


tion of the Jews has 
America, with the sanction, and under the 
jon of the Government of the United 


i 


purchased in by the friends of 
Major Noah, of New York, avowedly to 
offer it as an asylum for his the 
Jewish persuasion, who in other parts of the 
world are much oppressed. It is intended 
pee lk ny heptepnherne Aue 9 
called Ararat, for the revival of the Jewis 
ion of that 


; and Major Noah is to be named 
Gcsuner eet Sites of Israel. He issued a 
very pompous ation on the occasion. 

ry weber, =v meen + = New 
York Navy-yard, purpose of instruct- 
ing ee Ky service of the United 
States in the manver of rigging a ship. 
pt te nag Aen 

rchased for ’ engi 
cane out aageien Giller when 
employed are put on board, when com 
masters decide whether they are qualified as 
seamen. Jf unacquainted with the different 
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mendous’ fire in the woods, in the back 
settlements of the West, 30 miles in extent 
one’ way, and many miles the other. —- 

, MEXICO, 

‘An important document has been pub- 
lished by the Provincial Congress of Mexico, 
respecting the interference of the head of 
the Church in the civil affairs of forei 
states, and it is the more important, as 
Mexicans are such bigotted Catholics, that 
they do tint permit the exercise of any other 
religion within their territory. This paper 
is moderate in its language, but firm in 

rpose, and traces, with a vigorous hand, 
the limits between civil authority and eccle- 
siastical usurpation, [t strips his Hdliness 
of that dangerous prerogative by which his 
prodecessors pretended to free subjects from 
their allegiance, and by which he himself 
now offers to patch up a claim of allegiance 
for Ferdinand. In the declaration of the 
Mexican Congress, the Pope is so far from 
being considered as the Deus in terris, that 
any atteution to his commands in civil or 
political matters is declared rebellion against 
the state, for which no alliance to the Tiara 
can obtain pardon. 


MEXICAN MINING. 


Part of a company of Americans and 
Mexicans who left Santa Fe about the Ist 
of June last, arrived in Franklin Missouri, 
on the 5th of August, with nearly 500 mules 
and horses. The company, leaving 
Santa Fe, pursued a route not travelled here- 

*tofore. Leaving Santa Miguel, wy Siagpes 


the Canadian ford of the Arkanses River, at 
the foot of the Table Mountains, 
and then encamped on the east side of one 


of the branches of the Little Arkanses, 
where about twelve or thirteen of the party 
were dispatched to procure buffalo meat. 
About two hours after their absence, the 
Indians ran in among the horses, but mani- 
fested no hostile intentions, continually 
erying out, ‘‘ Wash ashes, Wash ashes,” 
and others endeavouring to frighten off the 
horses by their hallooing and running among 
them, which they succeeded in doing, so 
that about two-thirds of the animals were 
driven .off in despite of every exertion to 
prevent them, Some men were sent out to 
recover them, and they succeeded in re- 
gsining one drove of sixty-three horses and 
mules; the others were retaken by the 
Indians. The men who were sent for the 
buffaloes, were also taken to the Indians’ 
camp, and were robbed and treated by them 
very roughly. The Indians had two or three 
fmndred warriors in the camp. Many of 
whom appeared disposed to some 
difference, so that they might find a pre- 
tence for taking all the property, and per- 
haps murdering all the . The a at 
company, however, su to the most 





violent outrages rather than resent them, as . 


resistance would be madness, there 

6-or 700 Indian warriors, to about 12 or 
15 effective. men in. the y. The 
Indians, therefore, plundered the camp of 
what was of value. 

The following is an extract of a private 
letter from Mexico, dated July 9, 1825 ; its 
contents are of some interest, particularly in 
reference to the progress which is making 
in working the several mines belonging to 
the different Companies formed in this 


= _— 
** You will express surprise, perhaps, at 
my not sending you more political news, 
but it is only because there is none to send. 
The Congress, it.is expected, will meet on 
the first of next month, and then, perhaps, 
we may find some gossip to send you. I 
find this city more agreeable as a residence 
than any part of South America I have been in. 
**T have beeu naturally led, since { have 
been here, to make some comparison be- 
tween this country and that section 
of South (or, I should say, Spanish) Ame- 
rica, of which, as you are aware, I know the 
most—I mean Colombia; and I should say, 
that although, as regards their separation 
from Spain, it is as complete in the one 
country as in the other; yet, in point of 
national energy and national feeling all to- 
gathers Colombia is more advanced than 
exico. Fourteen years of warfare, diffi- 
culty, and suffering, have developed and 
matured a national ter in Colombia in 
a greater degree than has occurred here, 
precisely because the same causes have not 
prevailed to the same extent. However, 
causes of a different kind are at work in this 
country now, which, it is to be hoped, will 
tend every day towards its advancement in 
civilization. principal of these, and 
the one which now engages most of the 
public attention, is the working, of the 
mines. You have little idea in England of 
the benefit which the mining districts of 
Mexico are already feeling from the putting 
their industry in motion. All the people 
are employed. There is a demand. every 
where for horses, provisions, irom, payer, 
and every thing that the miners want for 
their operations. The three principal Eng- 
lish Companies have apparently taken dif- 
ferent courses of proceeding, each and all of 
which are the subject of conversation and 
criticism here, The Real del Monte Com- 
y, who have got the immense mines of 
t.Regia, go upon the plan of employ- 
ing steam-engines. Their engines are ar- 
rived on the coast, and I hear, and it is said 
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1825.) 


not have been obtained by the means of the 
country, and at less expense and with less 
delay than by steam-engines? The ex- 
pense of conveying the steam-engines, and 
repairing the roads for that purpose, is 


"athe 

° Anglo-Mexican Company, which 

its mines pri lly in Guineues, 

has followed a different plan. ‘They have 
adopted the Mexican system of ma/acates, 
making some improvements in them; and 
by’ means of these they are draining the 
great mine of Valenciana at the rate of 
16,000 tons of water per week. I was per- 
fectly astonished to find the power of these 
things, Eight of them, I understand, are 
now established on the great shaft of Va- 
Jenciana, and are at work night and day. 
Each malacate takes twelve horses, whic! 
are relieved every six hours. The expexse 
must be great, but the mine is yielding ore 
every week. Both this Company and the 
Real del Monte have had out a good many 
gary bo ‘e 

< next Com is the United 
Mexican, It 2 to be the policy of this 
Company, as far as I can learn, to work 
entirely with the means of the country, 
capital and management being the greatest 
articles they supply. They have got some 
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very valuable mines in @uanaxnato, Zacate- 
cas, and other districts. —The whole of 


nagement. the 
Usited, is under the direction of Don Lucas 
Alaman, minister for foreign affairs, & man 
of great value to this coun , u 
right, scientific, and with a great turn for 
mining. He is assisted by one or two Lon- 
don merchants, who, with him, form a 
Board of Management here. The 
Mexican is under the direction of Mr. - 
liamson, who resides at Guanaxuato, s 
gentleman who, some time since, undertook 
the working of the King of Persia's mines, 
but was obliged to leave that country in 
consequence of the treatment he rece 
there. He is a man of great talent, 
ment, and exertion. The Real del Monte 
is under the direction of Captain Veitch, an 
officer of engineers, and son [brother] of a 
physician in Lashes of that name. e 
pears to be a very able man, equal to 


trust reposed in him, and is very much 


esteemed. Besides these there are three or 
four other smaller Companies. The effect 
of their several labours must be soon felt in 
this country, and I guess it will not 
many years before it is felt in Europe.” 


—s 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


SCOTLAND. 


In p. 266 we stated the cireumstance of 
Dr. inb being consecrated by the 
Scottish Bishops, and sent to the Conti- 
uent for ecclesiastical > and we are 
happy to learn that a recent Institution has 
been formed in Edinburgh, through the mu- 
nificent bequest of a lady, amounting to 
some thousand pounds, for the purpose of 
endowing an Episcopalian Theological Pro- 
fessorship, to be enjoyed by an A.M. of 
Oxford or Cambridge, subject to the con- 
trol of the Scottish Bishops. 

Edinburgh is wonderfully improving. It 
affords a striking instance of the rapid rise 
in the value of near the Canal Ba- 
sin, that the ground which these and some 
neighbouring buildings stand upon, was 
bought a few years ago for 2,250/. and the 
feus will now yield 1,000/. per annum. A 
small town has grown up here, and is ra- 


pidly extending. The Crescent, and the 
contiguous tenements in p in Castle- 
barnes, will accommodate t one hun- 


dred families, or from five hundred to six 
hundred persons; and this is exclusive of 
other buildings in Orchardfield, Grove- 
street, Toll-cross, the Lothian Road, &c. 
This increase has rendered additional church 
accommodaticn necessary; and a meeti 

was held a few days ago, to treat for groun 

for the erection of @ new chapel. new 


buildings on the West, however, are not 
confined to the vicinity of the Canal. In 
Melville-street, Atholl-place, Manor-street, 
St. Cuthbert-street, Walker-street, such a 
multitude of new houses have sprung up, 
that a person who has not visited this quar- 
ter of the city for six months, finds his head 
bewildered by a crowd of new streets, squares, 
and places, of whose existence he had no 
previous intimation. 

The injury done to the iron trade of Seot- 
land by the colliers’ combination is strikingly 
evident, from the fact that this there is 
fully a fourth less iron made in this country, 
solely in consequence of the want of coals, 
and the went interruptions rendering it 
unsafe for the iron-masters to iron- 
stone, &c,; and several of the t fur- 
naces have consequently remained vacant. 
The consumption of pig-iron, in Great Bri- 
tain last year was 600,000 tons: of this 
quantity, Scotland supplied 35,000 tons. It 
is understood the this year will not be 
above 500,000 tons. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIQUS: 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Jesuits’ College at Stonyhurst—The Je- 
suits, when they were driven from Liege, 
and their confiscated at the French 
Revolution, sought an asylum in England, 
and were presented by the father, or — 
er 
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father of Mr. Weld, the present owner of - 


Lulworth-castle, with the house and 100 
acres of land, at Stonyhurst in Lancashire. 
They have since purchased 100 more. They 
tity o though produce 
whole is insufficient for the wants of their 
establishment. The society consists of su- 
iors, missionaries, and teachers.. The 
Beet of these are few in number; they are 
the governors of the establishment, and 
have the whole direction of its affairs. One 
of them is called the President. The mis- 
sionaries are priests who officiate in different 
chapels in the neighbourhood, where there 
is no resident priest ; and are also ready to 
succeed or assist those who are at a 
distance. The teachers have each the care 
of a particular school, and are under the di- 
rection of one who is called the superintend- 
ent of studies, — are also what are 
called peg w ave the superintend- 
ence of the scholars at their alien, their 
sports, and in their walks. The number of 
scholars is about 200; the greater part of 
them are Irish, but there are foreigners, we 
believe, from every part of the globe. The 
cigcumstances attending the situation of one 
of these are not a little peculiar. The boy 
is an Armenian, ently, we ——, 
a member of the Greek Church, which, if 
we mistake not, differs considerably from 
the Roman Catholic. His pension, or board, 
is paid by the Pacha of pt, who is, of 
course, a Mahometan. He is consigned to 
a Protestant gentleman in Manchester, who, 
strange to tell, sends him to be educated at 
the Catholic establishment at Stony- 
hurst. Each scholar pays 50/. per annum. 
Two hundred (and this number has been 
sometimes considerably exceeded) produce 
10,0001. Their real ony ae be va- 
lued at 40,000/., including the gift of Mr. 
Weld, and what ae themselves ex- 
pended on the purc of land, and the 
improvement and enlargement of the build- 
ing. Their annual revenue may therefore 
not unfairly be stated at 12,0001. Their 
gains must have been very considerable to 
enable them to lay out 30,000/. in about 
twenty years, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they are, at present, at all be- 
low the general average, yet they are soli- 
citing subscriptions towards building a new 
chapel (asking for the contributions even of 
their surgeon and physician), to which they 
themselves magnanimously subscribe 300. 
In thecourse of the five and twenty years 
that Stonyhurst has been in possession of 
its present owners, an entire change has 
been wrought in the religious character of 
the neighbourhood. The majority of its in- 
habitants were not then Roman Catholics ; 
the preponderance was on the side of the 
Protestants. At the present time the Pro- 
testants are reduced to Jess than one-seventh 
of the whole population of the district. Of 


course, the College,” as it is called, gives 
employment in one way or other, to a great 
number of persons, and none of them are 
Protestants. Intermarriages between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant families have been 
most numerous in the neighbourhood : and 
this we know to have been the most prolific 
source of what they term conversions. The 
refuse meat of 250 or 300 people, the cast- 
off clothes of nearly the same number (for 
they provide the scholars with an uniform 
dress), miust either be given away or sold 
for very little ; and it oS ee 
standing of the neighbourhood, that nobody 
must look for any thing in the former way 
of disposal, without, oceasionally at least, 
Sppearing at mass. 


Sept. 27. That great work, the ‘roa 


ton and Stockton Railway, was 

opened by the proprietors, for the use 
the publick. It is a single railway of 25 
miles in length, and will open the London 
market to the collieries in the Western 
part of the county of Durham, as well as fa- 
cilitate the obtaining of fuel to the country 
along its line, and the Northern parts of 
Yorkshire. The line of railway exténds 
from the collieries in a direction 

from West to East from Witton Park 
Etherly, near West Auckland, to Stockton- 
upon-Tees, with branches to Darli " 
~ sl &c., and is chiefl — mal- 
leable iron rails. At estern extre- 
mity of the line a ravine occurs, at the 
river Gaundless, on summit of the hills, 
on each side of which, permanent steam- 
engines are fixed for the purpose of convey- 
ing the goods across the two ridges. 

The doctrines of that fanatical impostor 
Johanna Southcott, strange as it may seem, 
—s to obtain Ss in’ no we 

1e kingdom, icularly o' at Ply- 
mouth, tase a 1 ame camel Oi Wroe has 
bee: preaching and enforcing them. Among 
otlier things this man intimated that the 
chief means of obtaining eternal salvation 
was to wear the beard unshaven, for (said 
he) “as the beard lengthens, so the faith 
strengthens.” In ity to this doc- 
trine, several shipwrights in the” yard, and 
others who are among the converted, have 
refused to allow a razor ‘to touch’ their 
chins, and they may be seen at their daily 
employ with beards like those of Russian 
boors, the objects of merriment to their 
companions, and of pity to the more en- 


lightened. 
—@-— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The gratifying result of the Quarter’s 
Revenue has s all expectations. 


The net Revenue in 1824 was 47,900,092. ; 
in 1825 it was 49,763,787/. In the Cus- 
toms there is an increase of 2,033,183/.; 

in 
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in the Stamps, one of 63,839/.; and in the 
Post Office, a small one of 4,000/; making 


—s 2,106,022/, 
Gazette of Oct. 4, contains a Pro- 


clamation, commanding all his Majesty's 
subjects that they do not take any part in 
the contest between the Ottoman and 
the Greeks, nor the Foreign En- 
listment Jaw, upon pain of the several pe- 
nalties imposed by the said Statute. 

Oct, 18. Te The 


Society.—Dr. Birkbeck ex to the 
members of the p' Society the du- 
Gudenretitanie rform. He traced 


the progress of the Mechanics’ Institutes 
pak their rise in Glasgow, to their present 

er Se Ege establishment; he 

instances of common artizans 

reer risen into eminence from their be- 
ing ‘souoel with Mechanics’ Institutes ; 
and he contended, in defence of the system 
fi peean teemartion, Gas sreny en mgt 
become a good lecturer. To prove this, he 
among other cases, that of two men, 
who worked in afeoal pit, having delivered 
lectures on mini various 

in favour DP dnctiean aide 
tific information, — oneams _ ex- 
pressing his sincerest hope that t 
acceattieds bs ca curt 
gates of me Several donations, one of 
ah Gam ste Seneares, conte — so 

ter Shipwright rd-yard, 
and a second 5l, from a Gen’ mma 
others of minor amount, were announced, 
and the meeting dispersed. 

Plans have been circulated, at the sugges- 
tion of some benevolent individuals, for 
forming an institution, to be entitled ‘‘ The 
London Register Office for the Reco- 
very of Lost Children.” It is also intended 
for the recovery of children who are sus- 
pected to be stolen. In order to carry into 


Hi 
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ber at the Admiralty, left the Hecla 
off Patecheed io Abordecesten, from whence 
he proceeded by land. In the summer of 
1824, it will be recollected, the and 
Fury were fitted out for this service, the 
poy? wp ay Ro ke 

Parry, the latter under that of Cap- 


In the first Capt. 
sn Ho entered eg 
— nearly due pay wiotered at Mel 
ville » baving on the way entered an 


inlet on the left, in a Southerly direction, 
called Prince Regent's Inlet, which was ex- 
plored to some distance, and found to ter- 
muinate in an open sea. Jn the second voyage,’ 
Capt. Parry was directed to enter Hudson's 
Bay, at a passage further to the South than 
Lancaster Sound, yr aay gtr ping | 
nately en in ice, and was unable. 
soaibean — In the mean time, 

.F in had + hae ee 
reached a peninsula, in which the 
oy 2 6s Sas oe 

-west from t made 
in Prince Regent's Lado andy it 
could only be distant by a very short run. 
Ie was the objet ofthe Phird voyage to coa- 


nect those two 
any ducke thas the eon ay open to ncange 


Swrait, from the position at which Captain 
Franklin had terminated his discoveries. 


In the last season, the Expedition for this 
rpose entered Lancaster Sound, and then 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and wintered at Port 
Bowen, on the left or Easterly side, in lat, 
73. long. 89. Their operations in the pre- 
sent —_e commenced with the most fa- 
vourable —_ The sea lay open to 
the Soules and Westward, under a 
cloudless aoe: every indication "seemed to 
point to the consummation of their 
wishes, when unfortunately on the Ist of 
= ust, a field of ice struck the Fury with 
violence, as to shatter her frame to 


t then became necessary to abandon her, 
ooh eaaie teeny eh ante Oe 
Hecla, which was by these means so en- 

bered as to render it dangerous to pro- 





effect the object in view, it is proposed to 


establish a e, conveniently 1 si- 
tuated, nop the ulars apne 
children lost will be ate ee 
which will es a central point of communica- 
tion with other statious that will be ap- 
pointed for the same in different 
parts of the Me Mr. William 


Tooke, well known for his benevolent en- 
deavours to abolish the cruel practice of 
re. = — to climb and sweep 

himnies, has kindly consented to be 
Seepeter to this ister Office. 


Nortu-West Lt 


Sue Sy oa ONS ene Sane 
the North-West Passage iled. That 
sibs aieashedn ke tol dba 


secute the voyage. —This unavoidable acci- 


into an sea, perfectly free from ice. 
end chish contlanel on datag tn Sueuyp- 
— ee 
save . 

It appears by a letter received in Edin- 
burgh from Franklin, dated the 2d 
of June, that and his adventurous com- 


only to those of Niagara. Capt. Parry's 
failure will, it is feared, disarrange their 
plans. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
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Gazette Promotions. 

War Office, . 90.—3d Reg. of Foot 
Guards, 1. Clitherow to be Lieut.-col. 
vice Rooke.—Lieut.-col. Keate to be Mejor, 
with the rank of Col. vice Clitherow—Un- 
attached : Tu be Lt.-cols. of In. by purchase : 
Major Stawell, 12th <¥ Drag.—Major 
Arbuthnot, 63d Foot.—To be Major of In- 
fantry : Capt. Hailes from the sth. 

Oct. 7.—12th Light Drag. Capt. Vande- 
leur to be Major, vice Stawell.—Brevet : 
Major-gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. to 
have the local rank of Lieut.-gen. upon the 
Continent of Europe.—Staff: Brevet Lieut.- 
col. Staveley, Royal Staff Corps, to be De- 
puty Quartermaster-Gen. to the in 
the Mauritius, vice Nesbitt.—Unattached : 
Major Valiant, 37th Foot, to be Lieut.-col. 
of Infantry. 

Oct, 11.—Sir J. Campbell, W. H. Mul- 
caster, esq. and S. Giles, esq. to wear 
insignia of a Knight Commander of the 

Portuguese Military Order of the 
Tower and Sword. 





James Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, and 
his heirs male, to have the dignity of a 
Marquess of Ireland, by the title of Mar- 
quess of Ormonde, 

Ulick John Earl of Clanricarde, and his 
heirs male, to have the dignity of a Marquess 
of Ireland, by the title of Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde. = - 

.. Major-gen. Jo on ainwarip 
to be Governor and Pune. O in Chief of 
St. Lucia. 
EccresiasticaL PrererMents. 
Rev. C. Davies, Chancellor of Down Ca- 
thedral. 
Rev. G. Townsend, Preb. of Durham. 


Rev. G. Vanbrugh, Preb. of Timberscom 
in Wells Cathedral. 

Rev. C. H. Hodgson, Vicar Choral of Salis- 
bary Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Ackroyd, Egmere R. with Holkham 
V. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. W. Aldrich, Butley P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Allan, Church and Parish of Little 
Dunkeld, co, Perth. ; 

Rev. W. Annesley, North Bovey R: Devon. 

Rev. Jas. Baker, Nuneham Cou R. Ox. 

Rev. Edw. Barnard, Alverstoke R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Clark, Guisley R. Yorkshire. 


. R, Jefferson, South Kilvington R. co. 


Rev. R. Mountain, Havant R. Hants: 

a! G. Osborne, Stainby with Gunby -R. 
ne. 

= R. Pretyman, Elingdon Wroughton R. 
ilts. 


Rev. J. Randall, East Stonehouse R. Devon. 

Rev. E. Montagu Salter, Swanton Nowers 
R. cum Woodnorton, Norfolk. 

Rev. R, Sheppard, Thwaite R. Norfolls. - 

Rev. J. Surtees, St. Augustin R. 5 

Rev. H. Tacy, Swanton Morley R. with 
Worthi hapel annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. A. A. Turnour, Besthorpe V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. F. Vaughan, M R. diocese of 
Leighlin and Ferns, Ireland. ; 

Rev. C. P. Vivian, Wellingborough V. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. R. Warner, Timberscomhe V. Somerset. 

Rev. C. Woollcombe, Minster and Forra- 
bary CC. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Moore, Rev. Dr. J. Sleath, and Rev. 
W. Strong, Chaplains in Ord. to the King. 


apo 
BIRTHS. 


Aug. 6. At Malta, Lady Ross, a son. 

Sept. 11. At Alexandria, in Piedmont, 
Madame la Marquise de Faverge, a dau.— 
20. The wife of J. Biilingslev Parry, esq. 
dau. of John Fane, esq. M. P. a dau.—e2!. 
The wife of John Barwis, esq. of Kilkenny, a 
dau.—22. At Bath, the wife of Capt. Eltou, 
a son.—?4. At Sheen Cottage, East Sheen, 
Mrs. J. T. James, of Flitton Vicatage, Bed- 
fordshire, a sun.—25. At the Vicarage, Gil- 
lingham, the wife of the Rev. Henry Moule. 
3 son.—29. At Charlton Kings, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Walker, a dau.—aAt the Grove, 
Camberwell, the wife of W. A. Urquhart, 
esq. a son.—30. At Gillingham Vicarage, 
‘Kent, the wife of Rev. Dr. Page, a dau. 


Oct. 4. At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
J.S. M. Anderson, a dau.—7. At Edin- 
burgh, the Lady Julian Warrender, a son. 
—s. Elmham Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. 
Milles, a dau.—g9. At K Hall, the 
mansion of. her ladyship’s n father, 
the Earl of Derby, the lady of the Earl of 
Wilton, a son and heir.—10. At Stillington, 
Yorkshire, the wife of Harry Croft, esq. a 
son and heir.—The wife of Edward Wigan, 
esq. of Highbury Terrace, a dau.—11. At 
Denmark Hill, the wife of C. D. Gordon, 
esq. a dau.—The wife of H. Boldero, esq. 
Royal Eug. a son.—12. At the Terrace, 
Kennington » the wife of Thomas 





Farmer, esq. 8 dau.—13. At Eaton Hall, 
Cheshire, 
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Cheshire, Lady Eliz. Belgrave, a son and 
one Sp apm olmendale a Bletch- 
ingly, ife of Thomas a 
yar foe te tenn Tran, “on $+ R 
Suffolk, the wife of Rev. 8. Sheen, a dau. 
—At his seat, Stanley Hall, Shropshire, 
the lady of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. a son. 


Births. — Marriages. 
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sate Bee Hall, Leicestershire, the 
wi i Gough, esq. a son.—At 
Connaught-place, Lady Wigram, « son.— 
12. At Brentwood, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Petre, a dau.—21. In Albion-street, the 
wife of Charles Frost, esq. a son. 


— oo 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At Cheshunt, Herts, Artemido- 
rus-Cromwell Russell, esq. eldest son of T. 
A, Russell, esq. of Cheshunt Park, Herts, 
to Avarilla-Aphra, dau, of the Rev. W. A. 


Armstfong, HH} Lodge. At Gos- 
ford House, N. 5. * Fletcher, . of 
Salton Castle, East Lothian, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Charlotte Charteris, fourth dau. 
of the Earl of Wemyss and March.—Rev. 
Tho. Alder, M.A. of St. Peter’s Col. Camb. 
to Mies Eliza Edwards, of Wantisden, Norf. 
——Rev. Tho. ‘Cha. Brown, Chap. to Duke 
of Manchester, to Frances, only of late 
Wm: Page, esq.— Rev. Hugh Price, Rec- 
tor ef Newton Tony, Wilts, to Charl. yngst. 
dau. of late Sam. Emly, esq. of Sarum. 
Rev. R. Prickett, Chayl. to Trinity House, to 
Louisa, 2d dau. of Wm. Carless, esq. 

- Sept. 6. At Thames Ditton, Capt. G. F. 
Lyon, R. N. to Lucy-Louisa, youngest dau. 
of late Lord Edw. tee t “rw 
cester, Charles Offley, esq. eld-lodge, 
to Arab.-Theresa, youngest Pad ipr: Thomas’ 
Martin, esq——7. At Swillington, Rev. 
Charles Leé, Lecturer of Hexham, North- 
umberlard, to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Tho. Ikin, esq. of Leventhorpe House —— 
At Balsham, Camb. Harry-Jordan Place, 
esq. of Marahull, Dors. to Charl. Anne, eld. 
dau. of Rev. Henry-Allen > 
of Wiston Colvill, Camb. and Vicar of Ware 
and Thunderidge, Herts. 8. At Barham, 
Kent, Thos, eld. son of Thos. Papillon, esq. 
of Aérise-place, to Frances-Marg. 2d dau. of 
Sir H. Oxenden, bart. of Broome Park.—— 
Jchn Thom. Selwin, esq. of Down-hall, 
Essex, .to Isabella, 2d dau. of late Gen. 
Leveson Gower, of Bill-hill, Berks. 
At Elmswell, Saffolk, Rev. Edw. 2d son of 
H. P. Hanham, esq. of Northbourne Court, 
Kent, to Maria, 3d dau. of the Rev. J. T. 
Lawton, Rector of Elmswell.—go9. At 
Newton‘ Kyme, Randall Gossip, esq. 3d 
Foot Guards, to Christiana, only daughter 
of the late Lieut.-colonel Marshall yen. 
——10. At Clapham, Nath. Grant, esq. of 
Finsbuty-sq. to Maria-Anne, only dau. of 
late B. Stow, esq.——12. At York, T. An- 
derson, esq. of Swinitl- vaite Hall, to Louisa, 
eld. dau. of R. P. Strangwayes, esq. of Mur- 
ton Hall.——15. Hon. and Rev. Rob. Eden, 
Rectur of Egam, to Mary, eld. dau. of Fran- 
cis "Hurst, esq. of Alderwasley, Derb.—— 
16, ‘Rev: Geo. Pearson, Rector of Castle 
Camps, ‘Camb, to Cach. dau. of Philip Hum- 


+ 
; 























berstone, esq. 20. Frederick Chapman, 
esq. of t arngrimy Northumberland, to 
Arabella-Maria, dau. of Peter Godfrey, esq. 
of Old Hall, East Bergholt, Suffolk——-21. 
At Stonehouse Chapel, Devon, the Rev. 
John Baker, nephew of sir D. Forrest, of 
mang = Charlotte, dau. of the late 
aj.-gen. Kersteman, ———22, 
At Eons Church, Bich: Goons’ adder 
ton Thomas, esq. 7th Madras light cavalry, 
son of the late Archdeacon Thomas, to 
Mary-Anne, dau- of the Rev, Thos. Broad- 
hurst, Belvidere House, Bath——e3. At 
Weston Colville, Cambridgeshire, Henry- 
Robert Bullock, esq. Ist Life Guards, 
to Charlotte, dau. of John Hall, esq. of 
Weston Colville——24. At Christchurch, 
Surrey, Edmund Drayton, . of Forest- 
gate, West Ham, Essex, to Mrsr Heath- 
cote, of Great Surrey-street——At Don- 
om, mye Ss = » of Haddam, to 
ane, dau. of rey Higgins, esq. of Shel- 
low Grange, co. York. ra Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, Bulstrode W. Cumber- 
lege, a Cav. to Susanna-Isabella, 
dau. of Alex. Mundell, esq. of Great George- 
street——At Greenwich, Wm, Buchanan, 
esq. of Finsbury-terrace, to Jane, dau. of 
Joseph Foskett, esq. of Reigate, Surrey. 
26. At Gretna, the Rev. Thos. Caton, to 
Louisa-Frances Lumley, dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. John-Lumley Savile-——27, Wm. 
Day, esq. of Hadlow, Sussex, to Anne-El- 
liott, dau. of late W. Le Blanc, esq. of 
New Bridge-street——At Bampton, Ox- 
fordshire, the Rev. T. A. Warren, Rector of 
South Warnborough, Hants, to Catherine, 
dau. of late Mr. Serj. Manley, Commissioner 
of Excise. ——At Winchelsea, Sussex, Er- 
nest-Christian Wilford, esq. of the R. Staff, 
Corps, to Frances, dau. of late Rich. Denne, 
esq. of Winchelsea.——28. At St. James's 
Church, Lieut.-col, Gubbins, 67th Reg. to 
Sarah, only dau. of late Charles Shard, esq. 
of Lovell-hill, Berks.——At St. Swithin, 
Worcester, John Lilly, esq. of Podwell, 
Somerset, to Anne-Marg. dau. of Humphrey 
Chamberlain, esq. of Worcester. At 
Tamerton, Devon, Marcus R. Southwell, 
esq. to Cecilia-Jane, dau. of Alfred Johnson, 
esq. of Wadlands, Tamerton, Devon—— 
At Cremorgan, Queen’s County, Sir S. Os- 
fog vem to rete dau. of 
late Henry Moore, esq. morgan, 
and grand niece to the eee 
29. 
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29. The Rev. Thomas May, of Leigh, to 
Emily-Catherine, only dau. of Wm. Saint, 
esq.—At St. Leonard’s, Bromley, Mid- 
dlesex, John-logram Batten, esq. to Harriet- 
Eliz. only dau. of Ingram Rider, esq. of His 
Majesty’s Customs.——At St. Pancras New 
Church, the Rev. John Williams, of Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire, to Sarah-Wilson, dau. of 
. J. P. Lockhart, esq. of Tavistock-square. 
Oct 1. At St. ee Church, 
Henry-Spencer » C8. Old Jewry, 
to Lin say iy of Alex. Forbes, esq. 
of Upper hime tae Tavistock-square. 
——At Kingston Church, the Rev. D. G. 
Norris, to M -Pellew, daughter of P. F. 
Wallis, esq. of Frutton, near Portsmouth. 
——At Dublin, William Whymper, esq. 
M.D. Coldstream Guards, to Marianue, dau. 
of late Rev. J. B. Hayes, and niece of Gen. 
Hayes, of Mount Mellick, Queen’s County. 
——4. At Upton Helions, Devon, John 
Bott, esq. of Coton Hall, Staffordshire, to 
Sosaane Maris, dau. of late Major Arden, 3d 
———At St. Mary's, Marylebone, G. 
J. ondeley, esq. to the Hon. Mary 
Eliz. Townshend, dau. of Lord Viscount 
Sidney ——At St. James's, Clerkenwell, 
the .Sam.-Whitehorne Barnett, to 
Biiz. dau. of James Lane, esq. of Penton- 
ville——At Clifton, Edw. Martin, esq. of 
Dublin, to _ a Bah a _— Zouch, 
esq.——At King’s » Herts, Henry 
Hyndman, oa Fludyer-street, West- 
— 2 > dau. of the 4 Tho. 
‘o ” .D. Vicar of King’s ley. 
a At Tottenham, Capt Bebington, 
Madras Cavalry, son of Dr. Babington, of 
Aldermanbury, to Adeline, 7th dau. of Wm. 
Hobson, esq. of Markfield, Stamford-hill. 
——At St. Sepulchre, Cambridge, the Rev. 
Dacre Barrett Lennard, son of Sir Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, Bart. of Belhus, co. Essex, 
to Rachel Anna, dau. of Jeremiah Ines, esq. 
George Meara, esq. of Canaghmore, 
co. Waterford, to Sarah Cath. dau. of late 
Hon. Edw. and Lady Arabella Ward, of 
Castle Ward, co. wo——6. At the 
Ainbassador’s Chapel, in Paris, Cha, D. 
ton, esq. fourth surviving sou of the 
late Sir Tho. Broughton, Bart. of Dodding- 
ton Hall, Cheshire, to Caroline, dau. of late 
Col. W. Greene, tom Aud.-Gen. at 
Bengal.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, Chas. Ronalds, esq. of Croydon, to 
Caroline Amelia, dau. of C. W. Fisher, esq. 
of Kensington Palace. At Hutton, 
Essex, Charles Grant, esq. of Thobey 
Priory, to Eliz. dau. of the Rev. R. Black, 
Rector of Hutton.——7. At Lough h, 
Thomias B. Miller, esq. to Susannah, relict 
of the late Thomas Land, esq——8. At the 
Rectory Church, Marylebone, Henry, son of 
W. Currie, esq. of East Horsley in Surrey, 
to Emma, dau. of late Lieut.~Col. Thomas 
Knox, Ist reg. Guards——-At_ St. James’s 
Church, Sir W. Geo. Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. 
to Eleanor, second dau, of the Hon. Ber- 











keley Pagett ——At St George's, Hanover- 
pone ty Rose Tunno, esq. of Upper 
Brook-street, to Caroline, dau. of oh. 
Raikes, esq. of Portland-place——11. At 
St. Swithin’s Church, Winchester, the Lord 
Bishop of Barbadoes (Dr. Coleridge), to 
Miss Eliz. Rennell, dau. of the Very 
Rev. Thomas Rennell, Dean of Winchester. 
——12. At St. James’s Church, Lloyd B, 
Hesketh, esq. to Lady Emil — 
At Twickenham, Lieut. Robilliard, R. N. to 
Rebecca, dau, of William Davies, esq. of 
Surrey-square——13. At Bentley, Hants, 
Jose apy 2, M.D. of Farnham, to 
Jane, dau. of Capt. Ommanney, R. N. of 
Northbrook House. 15. At Heydon, 
Norfolk, Henry Handley, esq. M. P. for 
Heytesbury, to the Hon, ine Edwardes, 
eldest dau. of Lord Kensington.——Arthur 
y, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to 
Eliz. dau. of the Rev. George Wells, Rec- 
tor of Wiston, Sussex.——At St. Pancras 
New Church, John Sewell, esq. of Claren- 
don-square, to Mary Eliza Cimbaloni, of the 
same place.——17. At St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, Lieut. John Taylor, R. N. 
to Miss Bayne, dau. of late Donald Bayne, 
esq.——At Shiplake, the Hon. and f° 
Peer ogre (brother to the Earl-of 
ingdon), to Georgiana Anne Emily, 2d 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Lord Mark aac 
18, At Birmingham, H. T. Bayley, jun. esq. 
of Lisbon, to Miss Maria Roberts, of Ne- 
therton House, Staffordshire. ——At Bog- 
nor, the Rev. Wm. Knight, Rector of Ste- 
venton, Hants, to Caroline, dau. of John 
Portal, of Freefolk House. ——19. At 
St. Mary-le-Strand, B. H. English, esq. of 
Ray Lodge, Woodford, to Eliz. widow of Wm. 
Lewis, 3 of Lion-house, Stamford-hill. 
At Watton Church, Herts, the Hon. 
Alex. Leslie Melville, brother of the Earl 
of Leven and Melville, to Charlotte, dan, 
of Samuel Smith, esq. M.P.——20, At 
Muxtone M. Wm. Reed Bell, esq. of 
Gillingham, Dorset, to Agnes, “of che 
Rev. John Williams, Vicar of Muxtone and 
Ashiogton, co. Somerset.——At Wytham, 
the seat of the Earl of Abingdon, John Hod- 
gete Hoggete Foley, esq. M.P. of Prest- 
et House, . ordshire, to Charlotte 
t, dau. of John » esq. of Ro- 
gate Lodge, Tefbapecett ~ 9 Locock, of 
uuston-square, to Susan, youngest dau, of 
the Rev. Wm. Smyth, Rector of Great Lin- 
ford, Bucks. 

Lately, Rev. Thos. Brown, Rector of 
Hemingstone, Suffolk, to Frederica, dau- 
of Rev. Cha. Davy.——Rev. Wm. Currie, 
of Boughton Hall, Cheshire, to Mary, dau. 
of Rich. Campbell, esq. of Craigie, co. Ayr. 
——The Rev. T. Evans, Vicar of Fem- 
brey, Carm. to Eliz. 2d dau. of late Rev. S. 
fon, iene path sings Rector of 

‘awley, Berks, orton, Norfolk, to 

Jane, 4th dau. of Rev. W. Williams, late 
Laldoa. 
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Eart or Canrwisze. 

Sept. 4. At bis seat, Castle Howard, 
co. York, Frederick Howard, Earl of Car- 
liste, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, Baron 
Dacres of Gillesland, K. G. &c. 

This distinguished Nobleman was the 
eldest son of Heory fourth Earl of Car- 
lisle, by his second wife, Isabella, daugh- 
ter of William fourth Lord Byron, who 
died Jan. 22, 1795; was born May 28, 
1748. Being intended for a public life, 
he was.early sent to Eton College, where 
he became the contemporary of Hare, 
Fox, and of the Duke of Leinster. Here 
too he also formed a particular intimacy 
with Mr, Storer, wha evgaged his at- 
tention and rivetted his friendship so 
much, that they were considered the Py- 
Tades and Orestes of Eton. Some of his 
school-fel'ows he celebrated while there 
in some very superior verses. 

From Eton his Lordship went to King’s 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards re- 
paired to the Continent, meking a grand 
tour of Italy, France, &c. During his 
travels he was, although not a Peer of 
Scotland, elected one of the Knight Com- 
panions of the Order «f the Thistle, and 
was invested with the Ensigns thereof, 
Feb, 27, 1768, at Turin, the King of Sar- 
dinia representing his Majesty on that 
occasion, On the expiration of his mi- 
nority, he returned to England, and, his 
father having died Sept 4, 1758, took his 
seat in the House of Peers in 1769, and 
became one of the gayest noblemen of 
the capital, Possessing a small but ele- 
gant figure, in which symmetry was hap- 
pily blended with agility and strength, he 
shone one of the meteors of fashion. Ele- 
gant in his dress and manners, with his 
green ribband across his vest, and a bril- 
Nant star sparkling at bis side, he was con- 
sidered. one of the chief ornaments of the 
Couif. At this period, his Lordship and 
Mr, C. Fox, though it will scarcely be be- 
feted, were codsidered as two of the best 
dressed men of their times. 

Afier dedicating a few years to fashion, 
we find him resuming the original bent of 
his nature and education, and contending 
in the lists of Parliament for the meed of 
fame and the prize of eloquence, Pre- 
vious to entering upon his literary cha- 
racter we shall notice a few incidents in 
his political career, which he commenced 
in 1777, by being appointed, June 13, 
Treasarer of his Majesty’s ‘Househ»ld, 
and Sworn Member of the Privy Council, 
Iu April 1788 he was chosen, on account 

his acknowledged moderation, one of 
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the Commissioners to treat, consylt, and 
agree upon the means of quieting the dis- 
orders subsis ing ia his Majesty's colonies, 
plantations, and provinces in North Ame- 
rica. With the rest of the Commissioners, 
among whom were Governor Johnstone 
and Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, 
he went to America, but the disposition 
of the Colonies being adverse to a recon- 
ciliation, the object of his mission was de- 
feated, and he returned without being able 
to render any service to his country; 
though it was universally acknowledged 
that be had executed the important office 
entrusted to his care in a manner that re- 
dounded greatly to bis honour. 

On the 6th of November'1779 be was 
appointed a Lord of Trade; on Feb. 9, 
1780, made Lord Lieutenant for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire ; and in October fol- 
lowing appointed Viceroy of Ireland. On 
this occasion he was accompanied by his 
friend Mr, Eden, who, in the capacity of 
Secretary, managed the interests of Eng- 
land in the Irish Parliament, at this peea- 
liarly arduous and critical period, Not- 
withstanding numerous adverses, bis ad- 
ministration was accompanied with many 
circumstances calculated to conciliate po- 
pular favour and meliorate the condition 
of an unhappy people. A national bank 
was established, and many excellent plans 
formed and bills passed for increasing the 
trade of Ireland. About the end of March 
1782, an entire change of administration 
taking place, Ireland fell to the share of 
the Duke of Portland, a nobleman. at 
that moment one of the most popular men 
in the kingdom, This event occerred when 
Lord Carlisle was negotiating the repeal 
of so much of the statute of George I. 
as affected the legislative independence 
of Ireland, and was accompanied with 
some circumstances that rendered his re- 
cal. particularly disagreeable, The Irish 
Parliament, however, on the 15th of April 
passed a vote of thanks to him “ for the 
wisdom and prud of his inistra- 
tion, and for bis uniform aad unremitted 
attention te promote the welfare of this 
Kingdom.” 

In consequence of the demise of the 
great and disinterested patriot, Lord Rock- 
ingham, we fiud Lord Carhisle enjoying the 
honourable appointment of Steward of om 
Household ; and he soon after obtained 
the more digoified one of Lord Privy Seal. 
But a variety of important alterations en - 
suing, it was difficult to preserve a firm 
footing amidst the freqnent volcanic ex- 
plosions. , 

n 
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In 1789, during the disputes relative to 
the Regency Bill, in consequence of the 
severe illness of his late Majesty, Lord 
Carlisle took an active part against the 
restrictions imposed on the heir-apparent, 
and when it came before the House of 
Peers, Dec. 23, 1789, his Lordship in a 
brief but elegant speech, asserted the 
claims of the Prince of Wales. 

Oo Monday, March 28, 1791, we find 
his Lordship once more acting in opposi- 
tion to Mr, Pitt’s administration, io a very 
powerful speech, on the King’s message 
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nion of this tragedy, which he did in a 
letter to that lady, dated Nov. 28, 1785; 
printed in Boswell’s Life, vol. II. p. 470. 
A limited impression of the 4to edition of 
this tragedy, decorated with engravings 
from the pencil of Westall, was circulated 
by the noble author among his friends. 

In 1800 appeared his tragedy of “* The 
S'ep-mother ;” in five acts. The plot of 
this is less involved than that of the for- 
mer; but the catastrophe is equally 
shocking. In the one we behold a pa- 
rent presenting the fresh torn heart from 





respecting the failure of the pacification 
between Russia and the Porte. He de- 
clared that in the course of bis parliamen- 
tary attendance, he had often witnessed 
the contemptuous bebaviour of the mi- 
nistry, but never in so insulting a manner 
as on this occasion. 

In 1793 he was honoured with the Order 
of the Garter. 

In 1794 he published a “ Letter to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, in reply to bis Lordship’s two 
Letters ;”’ and in 1798 a spirited tract en- 
titled “ Unite or Fall,” for general dis- 
tribution. 

It now remains to speak of Lord Car- 
lisle as a votary of the Muses and a pa- 
tron of the Arts. At a very early period 
he was inspired with and cultivated a 
taste for poetry ; indeed, if we are rightly 
informed, he may be said to “ have lisped 
in numbers.” Many of these composi- 
tions may be found in “ The Foundting 
Hospital for Wit;” and, “ The Asylum,” 
both published by Mr. Almon, Four 
Poems written by his Lordship were pub- 
lished in 1773 in a 4to volume ; the first 
of these was an Ode on the death of Gray; 
the second and third, verses destined for 
the monument of a favourite spaniel ; 
and the fourth a translativn from Dante. 
The Que appears to bave been written in 
1771, when the noble author had scarcely 
attained his twenty-third year, and con- 
tains a recapitula'ion of all the works of 
that rapture-breathing bard, The trans- 
lation from Dante coutains an account of 
Count Ugolino. 

In 1783 appeared **The Father’s Re- 
venge, a Tragedy, and other Poems,” 
8vo; and a new edition, 4to, 1800. This 
tragedy is founded on an incident so inter- 
woven with our passions, and followed by 
a punishment so disproportionate to the 
offence, that human nature shudders at 
the catasirophe. The scenery, consisting 
of palaces, gothic chapels, &c. with a 
view of Mount Vesuvius in the back 
ground, is grand, suitable to the occasion, 
and calculated to inspire awe; while the 
dramatic characters are formed to keep up 
the interest and prepare the wind for some 
important event. Some of his Lordship’s 
friends applied to Mrs, Chapone to prevail 
on Dr. Johnson to read and give his opi- 


the b of her lover to the agonized 
sight of a distracted daughter. In the 
other we find a father and son, instigated 
by a cruel and revengeful woman, iuflict- 
ing mutual death. In both cases the 
scene, perhaps, is too afflicting for repre- 
sentation. 

In 1801 appeared a splendid edition, 
from the press of Bulmer, of the “ Tra- 
gedies and Poems of Frederick Earl of 
Carlisle, K. G.’ One of his Lordship’s 
best poetical productions in this collec- 
tion is that inscribed to Sir J. Reynolds 
on his resignation of the President’s chair 
of the Royal Academy ; but it is much to 
be lamented that he should have luded 
this pretty little Poem with a line from 
Churchill, as it exbibits a poverty of 
thought wholly inconsistent with his ac- 
knowledged talents. 

In 1804 he addressed some lines to the 
Archbishop of York, on inclosing the tomb 
of Archbishop Grey with a beautiful go- 
thic railing of cast iron. See vol, txxrv. 
p- 954. 

In 1806 he published Verses on the 
death of Lord Nelson; and in 1808 
“Thoughts on the present condition of 
the stage, and the construction of a new 
theatre,” anonymous. 

His Lordship also wrote some lines ad- 
vising Lady Holland not to accept of the 
snuff-box left her by Napoleon. A copy 
of these eight stanzas, ‘‘ written,” as Lord 
Byron says, “ by a bore,” may be seen 
in vol, xci. ii, p. 457 

In the * Hours of Idleness,” published 
by Lord Byron in 1808, his noble rela- 
tive’s works are said “* to bave long re- 
ceived the meed of public applause; to 
which, by their intrinsic worth, they were 
entitled.” This forms a striking contrast 
to Lord Byron’s subsequent asperity. 
On his coming of age, Lord Byron, wish- 
ing to take his seat in the House of Lords, 
wrote to Lord Carlisle to introduce him. 
Just at that momest Byron was engaged 
in writing his satire “* The English Bards,” 
&c. and he introduced these lines into his 
manuscript: 





On one alone Apolio deigns to smile, 
Aud crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle. 


The noble subject of this adulation, how- 
ever, 
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ever, unfottupately declining to volunteer 
his service as an introductor to Parla- 
ment, Byron substituted the following 
heartless sarcasm on his relation’s age : 


No more will cheer with renovating smile 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 


And speaking of his tragedies, he says : 


** So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 

His scenes alune might damn our sinking 
stage 5 

But managers for once cried, hold,enongh ! 

Nor drogged their audience with the tra- 
gic stuff.” 


In 1804 his Lordship presented to the 
Dean and Chapter of York, for the embel- 
lishment of their Minster, a beautiful win- 
dow of painted glass, purchased during the 
troubles in France, from the Church of St, 
Nicholas at Rouen ; see vol, rxxiv. p. 1065, 
and an engraving of it in vol. Lxxvi. p. 401, 
In 1811 his Lordship presented to York 
Minster another beautiful window of stain- 
ed glass in a pure gothic style. His 
Lordship’s Museum at Castle Howard a- 
bounded with antiques of ali kinds, while 
the gallery, 160 feet long, contaiued a 
noble coilection of pictures, medals, and 
spars, collected at a great expense. 

On the 12th of March 1770, his Lord- 
ship married Margaret-Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Granville-Leveson Gower, first Mar- 
buess of Stafford. She died January 25, 
1824. By her he had issue George, pre- 
sent Earl; and nine other children, six 
daughters aud three sons, 





Eart oF BRraprorp. 

Sepi. "7. At his seat, Weston, co, Staf- 
ford, in his 64th year, after a painful and 
lingering illness of nearly two years, the 
Right Hon. Orlando Bridgeman, Earl of 
Bradford, Viscount Newport, co. Salop, 
Baron: Bradford of Bradfurd, co. Salop, 
aud a Baronet, 

He was the third but eldest surviving 
son of Henry first Lord Bradford, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and heiress of John 
Simpson*, Exq. was born March 19, 
1762, and, we believe, educated at Cam- 
bridge. Oa the 29th of May 1788, he 
married Lucy-Elizabeth Byng, daughter 
of George fourth Viscount Torrington, by 
whom he had issue Viscount Newport, who 
succeeds 10 the titles, three other sons 
and two daughters, 

He sat, while Commoner, in the Par- 
Kaments of 1784, 1790, and 1796, for 
Wigan. 

On the 5th of Jane 1800, he succeeded 
his father; in 1804 obtained the Colonelcy 





* The considerable fortune which de- 
volved to the family in consequence of 
this marriage, was settled on the younger 
children. , 


of the Shropsbire Militia ; and on the 30th 
of November 1815 was created Viscount 
Newport and Earl of Bradford. 

Eart or DonovucHMore. 

Aug. 22. In Bulstrode-st. Manchester- 
square, aged 69, the Right Hon. Richard 
Hely Hutchinson, Earl of Donoughmore, 
Viscount Suirdale, Baron Donoughmore, 
Viscount Hutchinsun of Knocklofty, m 
the Peerage of Great Britain, a Privy 
Counsellor in England and Ireland, a 
Governor of the county of Tipperary, 
Second Remembrancer of the Court of 
Kxchequer in Ireland, a Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, and F.S. A. 

The Earl was the eldest son of the Rt. 
Hon, John Hely Hatchinson, Principal Se- 
cretary of State in Ireland, by Christiana, 
daughter of Lorenzo Nixon, of Maroy, 
co. Wicklow, Esq. and niece and heir of 
Richard Hutchinson, of Kvockiof:y. co. 
Tipperary, Esq. who was created Baroness 
Donovghmoere, Oct. 16, 1785. He was 
born Jan. 29, 1756, succeeded to his mo- 
ther’s title at her death, June 24, 1788; 
was appointed Lieut. cul. Commaadant 
of the late 112th foot, receiving full pay, 
July 21, 1794; and was created Viscouvt 
Donoughmvre Nov. 7, 1797. On the Ist 
of Jauuary be received his appointment 
as Colonel ; and on the 29th of December 
following was advanced to the Earldom with 
special remainder to the heirs male of 
Christiana Baroness Donoughmore, by 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. Hutchinson, and elect- 
ed a Representative Peer of Ireland for 
life. 

Oa the 30th of October 1805, he was 
appointed Major-generai; and on the Ist 
of January 1812 received his commission 
as Lieutenant-geveral. From 1781 to 
1802 he was a Commissioner of the Cus- 
toms in Ireland. In May 1806 he was 
appointed a Member of the Privy Council 
and Joint Post-master Gesera! in Ireland ; 
which latter situation he resigned on Mr, 
Perceval’s accession to power. 

His Lordship raised the late i 12th foot, 
and commanded the Cork Legion during 
the rebellion in Ireland. 

Lord Donoughmore was a strenuous 
advocate io Parliament of the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, He published two 
of his Speeches on that question, viz. that 
of June 6, 1810, and that of April 21, 
1812. 

He was created a Peer of the United 
Kingdom July 19, 1821, by the title. of 
Viscuunt Hutchinson, of Kaocklofty, co, 
Tipperary, with remainder as before stated, 
His Lordship was never married ; and is, 
agreeably to the remainder, succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his next brother, 
Joha Lord Hutchinson, Baron of Alexan- 
dria, now Earl of Doncughmore. 

Bart 
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Eart of Marr. 

Lately, Suddenly, at bis house in Shad- 
wick-place, Edinburgh, in his 85th year, 
John- Francis Erskine, Earl of Marr. He 
was the eldest son of Sir James: Erskine, 
who died Feb. 27, 1785, (second sob of 
James Erskine of the Grange) by Frances, 
only daughter of Joho eleventh Earl of 
Marr, who died June 20, 1776 ; was born 
io 1741. By Act of Parliament, which 
received the Royal Assent June 17, 1824, 
he was restored to the ancient and illus- 
trious peerage of his aucestors. On the 
17th of March 1770, be married Frances, 
only daughter of Charles Floyd, Esq. Go- 
vernor of Madras, an: by her, who died 
Dec, 20, 1798, had issue John-Thomas, 
who succeeds to the title ; and seven other 
children, four of whom are daughters. 

Lorp Lancrorp. 

Sept. 13. At his seat, Coope:’s-hill, 
Surrey, aged 63, Clotworthy Rowley, Ba- 
ron Langford of Somerhill, co. Meath, 
brother to Thomas Marquess of Headfort. 

He was the third son of Thomas Earl 
of Bective, by the Hou. Jane Rowley, 
daughter of Elizabeth Viscountess Lang- 
ford. 

He married in 1794 his first cousin, 
Frances Rowley, niece and heiress of Her- 
cules Viscount Langford and Baron So- 
merhill, in right of whom he assumed the 
name and arms of Rowley, and by whom 
he had issue one son, who succeeds him, 
and two daughters. 

In 1800 he was created Baron Rowley. 





Lapy ConsTastLe. 

Lately, At Brighton, Lady Mary-Mac- 
donald Constable, widow of the late Sir 
Thomas-Hogh Constable, Bart. of Tixal, 
co, Stafford, of Burton Constable and W ye- 
liffe, Yorkshive. She was the second 
daughter of John Chichester of Arling- 
ton, co. Devon, Esq. by his second wile, 
Mary Macdonald, of Trindish, North Bri- 
tain, and was married, June 17, 1791, 
to Sir Thomas-Hugh Clifford, first Ba- 
ronet, who in 1821 took the name of Cou- 
stable only by royal sigo manual, She 
had issue Sir Thomas-Aston Constable, 
present Baronet who succeeded his fa- 
ther, Feb. 25, 1823, and two daughters. 





Proresson Dopres. 

Sept. 24. At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Peter-Paul Dobree, Fel- 
low of that College, and Professor of the 
Greek language in that University. He was 
born in Guerusey in 1782, and was sent at 
an early age to Readivg School, under the 
care and direction of Dr. Valpy, who sent 
him to Trinity College, Cambridge. There 
are Fellowships in Oxford for natives of 
Guernsey: and Jersey; but Mr. Dobdree 
bad property which disqualified him for 





them. At Cambridge he distinguished 
himself by a depth and accuracy of clas- 
sical learning, which raised him to the 
highest eminence. Without making an 
assertion, which has been too confidently 
hazarded of other literary characters, that 
he was the best Greek scholar in England, 
it may be said, without presumption, that 
he was exceeded by none in extent of 
knowledge, in sagacity of criticism, in la- 
borious research, and in exquisite taste in 
the beauties of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. He was intimately acquainted 
with Porson, who set the highest value on 
his talents ; and at the death of that great 
man he was cons‘dered as his natural suc- 
cessor. But he was at that time out of the 
Kingdom, aud the diffidence of his dis- 
position wou'd not permit him to become 
an active competitor for any honour. On 
the promotion of the late Professor to the 
Deanery of Peterborough, he was una- 
nimously elected to the Professorship. — 
He was preparing public lectures on the 
Greek language, in which the rich stores 
of his learning and genius would have 
been imparted to the Students of the Uni- 
versity had bis health been preserved. He 
has sufficiently established bis character 
by his notes to Porson's Aristophanica, 
pablished at the exp-nse of Trinity Col- 
lege in 1820, At the request of the same 
liberal Society, he edited and corrected in 
1822, the Lexicon of Photius. He was 
the author of several valuable articles in 
the Classical Journal, He had likewise 
collected materials for a new edition of 
Demosthenes, which would have made a 
copious accession to the fund of Greek 
literature. He was po less distinguished 
for the qualities of the heart than for those 
of the head. His liberality and his be- 
neficence were displayed on every occa- 
sion in full proportion to his ability. His 
conversation was lively, interesting, and 
instructive. Although he was said by 
some to be occasionally fastidi io his 
criticisms, he was admired by the best and 
most candid scholars at hume and abroad ; 
among the latter of whom may be men- 
tioned, Schwaghauser, Schleusner, aud 
Hermann in Germany, and Boissonade, 
Gail, and Hase in France. 








Dr. Joun Meyer. 

[At p. 190, Dr, Meyer's death was 
briefly mentioned, but a more particular 
account is justly due to the memory of 
an accomplished scholar and most skil- 
ful physician. ] 

Dr. John Meyer was born at Lindau, 
an imperial city of Germany, on the lake 
of Constance, on the 27th of December 
1749. He was the eldest son of Mr. Da- 
viel Meyer, the privcipal io the firm of 
Meyer, Hey, and Co. Baukers, at Vienna. 

He was early in life destined for the 

medical 
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medical profession, and in order to pursue 
the requisite course of studies went to the 
University of Strasburgh, where he re- 
mained under the instruction of the ablest 
professors of that time, and after the usual 
examinations, was admitted to the highest 
degree in medicine. His advancement 
in professional knowledge was, during this 
period, not more conspicuous than his pro- 
ficiency in classical studies, which he con- 
tinued to cultivate through the whole course 
of his life. 

From Strasburgh he went to Vienna, 
where there was a wider field for practical 
knowledge, and was introduced to the hos= 
pitals of that city under the auspices of 
the Iste Baron Joseph Quarin, who had 
long been a physician of great experience 
and reputation ; and such was his opinion 
of Dr. Meyer that he soon engaged his 
assistance in his private practice. 

After passing some time at Vienna, and 
visiting other medical schools on the Con- 
tizent, Dr. Meyer arrived in Loudon, and 
attended the medical lectures and bospi- 
tals, particularly Guy's, under Dr. Wil- 
liam Saunders, then physician to that hos- 
pital, But these pursuits being inter- 
rupted by the illness of his father, Dr. 
Meyer returned to Vienna. He after- 
wards spent two or three years at Paris, 
revisiting England in 1780, in which year 
he married an amiable lady, now his re- 
lict. 

He then travelled through Italy, and 
again prosecuted his studies at Vienna 
antil 1784, when he finally determined to 
settle in London, and after the usual forms 
became a Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians. He now commenced that 
practice which he carried on with the 
highest reputation and success, until wi h- 
in a few days of his decease, when he re- 
solved to retire from public life. As a 
step to this, he had engaged a house, for 
three months, on the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, and after taking a kind leave of 
many of his Patients, left his house in 
Broad -street Buildings, apparently in 
good health, but had scarcely arrived at 
his new habitation, when an internal in- 
flammation, beyond the reach of cure, 
terminated a long and aseful life, on the 
30th of July last. He had nearly reached 
the seventy sixth year of his age.—He 
became soon sensible of his approaching 
departure, and took an affecting leave of 
his relatives and friends with calmness and 
composure. Such was his happiness in 
domestic life, that during the space of 
forty years he bad slept from home but 
once, Ou his arrival at Brighton, he 
fondly indalged the hopes of long con- 
tinued relaxation and retirement. — Bat 
what are the hopes of man? 

Dr. Meyer was not only eminent for 
skill in his profession, but had a lasting 
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taste for general reading ; for the theory 
and practice of music; but particularly 
for the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics, Nota day passed, even during 
the periods of his greatest practice, in 
which he did not contrive to spend ati 
hour among his favourite ancients, and 
his library was amply stored with the best 
editions, His correspondence with emi- 
nent scholars abroad made him well ac- 
quainted with the advancing state of clas- 
sical criticism, particularly among his 
countrymen; and, without pedantry or 
obtrusion, he could in literary circles, 
prove that true taste and sound criticism 
had been constantly the objects of his 
ambition. 

These accomplishments, added to great 
urbanity of manners, much experience of 
human life and character, aud a social 
disposition, gave a relish and variety to 
his conversation, which those who enjoyed 
it will not readily forget; nor cease to re- 
gret that they were deprived of it at a 
time when there was reason to hope that 
they might have enjoyed his company, 
undisturbed by professional avocations. 

But a yet higher praise may b- be- 
stowed on the kindness and liberality of 
his conduct as a physician. In the whole 
progress of his practice, he dispensed his 
skill with the most disinterested zeal, not 
Only to the poor, but to a class abore 
them, where remuneration might reason- 
ably have been expected. Nor was this all; 
in many striking instances, known to the 
present writer, his purse was as ready as 
his advice, but in these cases there was 
such a total want of ostentativa, that few, 
unless the parties thus delicately relieved, 
were privy to this admirable feature in his 
character, Still it is too well known, and, 
we trust, too gratefully remembered, not 
to be admitted into the preseut feeble tri- 
bute to his memory. R. 8. 





Ma. Serseant Lens. 

Aug. 6, At Ryde in the Isle of Wight, 
aged 69, Joho Lens, Esq. M.A. his Ma- 
jesty’s Ancient Serjeant-at-Law. This 
gentleman received his College education 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1779, M. A. 1782. By the 
Charier of Downing College, Cambridge, 
dated 1800, be was named one of the Fel- 
lows; which produced him a salary of 
1002. a year. He had been esteemed as 
an elegant scholar and a perfect geutle- 
man before he left his College, where he 
had attained the honour of being Chief 
Wrangler. About the year 1776 he com- 
menced his professional career in the me- 
tropolis, and in November ]807 was ap- 
pointed Counsel to the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the resignation of the Hon. 
Spencer Perceval. On the 15th of June 
1820, he had the misfortune to lose his 

wife, 
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wife, who died in Mootague-place, Rus- 
sell-square. (See vol, xc. i. 573.) He 
arose by due degrees into high estimation 
as a learned and eloquent: Pleader, not 
with any of that theatrical vehemence and 
affecied sensibility which are too often 
found among the candidates for legal cele- 
brity, but by the gradual developement of 
great intellectual powers, combined with a 
thorough knowledge of law and of man- 
kind; and, however ardent in support of 
a cause, he always maintained that im- 
pressive amenity of manners which cha- 
racterised the gentieman as well as the 
powerful advocate. It is well understood 
that he might have obtained high honours 
in his profession, but he was above all 
ostentation, and declined whatever offers 
of that nature were presented to him, as 
well on the ground of political consistency 
as of his connections in private life. He 
had, a year or two ago, been visited by a 
severe malady, which required chirurgical 
assistance, aud he was attended by the 
most eminent Medical Professors of the 
day. He bore the operation that was 
deemed necessary with the patience and 
fortitude which might be expected from a 
calm, firm, avd resoluce mind, and he re- 
warded the Gentlemen who a'tended him 
witha grateful and even princely liberality. 
The effect of the disease, and the nature 
of the operation, though it removed the 
immediate cause, gave, however, a shuck 
to his constitution, from which he never 
recovered, and induced him to resign all 
professional pursuits. His person was an 
expression of his internal nature, He 
was Genilemanly in his appearance and 
manners, and placid in his countenance. 
In justice to his memory it may be fairly 
said, that the Bar never lost a more esti- 
mable member, or Suciety a more: valu- 
able ornament. 


The following character of this la- 
mented Gentleman is extracted from a 
Poem entitled © The Bar,” which may 
fairly be classed among the best poetical 
effusions of the present time : 


Lo! learned Lens—as coutrasis always 
please, 
Like a calm summer lake reposed at ease, 
Till warm collision, like a mighty wind, 
Uplifts the depth and volume of his mind; 
Then, as if roused from siumber, o’er bis 
ground, [sound ; 
He roars not with a torrent’s thundering 
Nor like a shallow stream “ runs dimpling 
on,” [gone, 
Till in faint murmurs all its strength be 
But geutly swelling from its copious 
source, 
Like a vast river, rolis with steady force, 
Bavk full — yet ue’er o’erflowing its 
right course ; 
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Or if, perchance, the truant stream should 
stray, 

It warms and fertilizes on its way, 

And strews with many a leaf and classic 
flower 

All that was wild and barren waste before. 

But greater, nobler qualities than these, 

Are his, who never fawos, or stops to 
please, 

Who with stern independence for his 
shield, ; 

To hollow-soul’d ambition scorus to yield, 

For power or place, or paltry selfish ends, 

Ne’er sells his conscience, vor deserts his 
friends, 

Bat stands (nor sigh’s for proffer’d honours 
past) 

Unshaken and consistent to the last. 

Rare virtues these! above all price or 

praise, [days; 

And seldom found in these degenerate 

Yet these for one the muse may proudly 
claim, [Lens’s name. 

And with their splendid rays emblazon 


“The learning avd mild yet dignified 
deportment of this profound lawyer, and 
true English geotleman (for some are ill- 
natured enough to assert that the two 
characters are not always combined) seem 
to have conciliated all parties, It is said, 
that he has more than once had the offer 
of a high official appointment, which, on 
the ground of its inconsistency with his 
political sentiments and connexions, he 
deciined ; a circumstance that did equal 
honour to both parties,” 

The Author of this Poem, after having 
adverted to some Gentlemen of the Bar 
of rather an irritable character, and their 
squabbles, says, “It is remarkable that 
Serjeaut Lens can always contrive to keep 
out of such broils—much to his credit.” 

Serjeant Lens was so deservedly dis- 
tinguished iu his professsion, and so 
highly esteemed im private life, that we 
sincerely hope that some of bis legal bre- 
thren, who are able to appreciate his at- 
tainments and render justiee to his per- 
soval merits, will endeavour to pay a due 
tribute to his memory. 





Coronet CampBELt. 

Lately. Colonel Campbeli of Glenlyon. 
He was grandson of the Laird of Glenlyon, 
who commanded the military at the mas- 
sacre of Gieuco, and who lived in the 
Laird of Glenco’s house, where he and his 
men were hospitably received as friends, 
and entertained a fortnight before the ex- 
ecution of his orders. He was playing at 


cards with the famiiy when the first shot 
was fired, and the murderous scene com- 
menced. Colonel Campbell enertained 
the belief, then universal in the High- 
lands, that punishment of the cruelty, op- 
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oppression, or misconduct of an indivi- 
dual, descended as a curse on his children 
to the third and fourth generation, la 
1771 he was ordered to superiniend the 
execution of the sentence of a court mar- 
tial. on a soldier condemned to be shot. A 
reprieve was sent, but the whule ceremony 
of the execution was to proceed votil the 
criminal was upon his knees, with a cap 
over his eyes, prepared to receive the vol- 
ley. It was then he was to be informed of 
his pardon. No person was to be told pre- 
viously, and Col. Campbeil was directed 
not to inform even the. firimg party, who 
were warned that the signal to fire wou'd 
be the waving of a white bandkerchief by 
the commanding officer. When all was 
prepared, and the clergyman bad left the 
prisoner on his knees in momentary ex- 
pectation of bis fate, and the firing party 
were looking with intense attention for the 
signa!, Colonel Compbell put his hand in 
his pocket for the reprieve, and in pulling 
out the packet the white handkerchief ac- 
companied it, and catching the eyes of the 
party, they fired, and the unfortunate pri- 
soner was shot dead. The paper dropped 
through Colonel Campbell’s fingers, and 
clapping his hand to his forehead, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* The curse of God and ot Glenco 
is here; I am an unfortunate ruioed man.” 
He desired the soldiers to be sent back to 
the barracks, instantly quitted the parade 
and soon afterwards retired from the ser- 
vice. 





Lizut.- Cot. Downmay. 

Aug. 16. At West Malling, aged 65, 
Lieut.-col. Francis Downman. 

This officer entered the Royal Artillery 
in June 1757; in 1758 he was with the 
army, at that time commanded by the 
Duke of Mariborough, at the destruction 
of the French shipping and stores at St. 
Maloes; he was at the demolition of the 
works and batteries of Cherburg, and 
afterwards at the unlucky affair at St. Cas, 
commanding the only two six pounders 
that were on shore. He sailed for the 
West Indies the same year with the army 
under the old Gen. Hopson; was with the 
troop that made a Jandiug on Martinique, 
and was very actively employed in the re- 
duction of Guadaloupe, where he remained 
till the peace of 1763, except attending 
the troops that captured Dominique; he 
came to England at the end of the year 
1763. He went to New York in Juue 
1764, remained there till November of the 
same year, when he was ordered with a 
small detachment of artillery to Pensa- 
cola, in the gulf of Mexico, to take pox- 
session of that miserable place; he had 
the misfortune to remain in this province 
ull the end of the year 1777, at which 
ume be was ordered to St. Augustine, in 
the gulf of Florida, where he remained 
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till Jan. 1772, He then sailed to New 
York, remained there till August, and 
arrived in England in November of the 
same year. After some service in Scot- 
land be was ordered to New York; he 
joined the army under Gen, Howe; was 
constantly at the head of Elk till the en- 
trance of the army into Philadelphia, and 
principally engaged in taking the Dela- 
ware frigate, and the destruction and tak- 
ing of Mud Island in the Delaware. He 
was the only English officer with the troops 
under Count Donop at the unfortunate at- 
tack on the Works at Red Bank, on the 
Jersey shore; about this time he was 
taken extremely ill, and was obliged to go 
to New York in the hospital ship. He 
remained at New York till November 
1778, when he was ordered to sail with 
the army under Gen. Grant for the West 
Indies. He was much employed in the 
reduction of St. Lucie, where he remained 
till it was restored to France, except visit- 
ing the otber islands. He sailed from 
Grenada and arrived in England the end 
of the year 1784, Lieut.-col. Downman, 
which rank he received Istof March 1794, 
was also Captain in the invalid battalion 
of the Royal Artillery. 





Lieutenant Henry Warps. 

June 4, aged 33, of a fever on his 
passage home from Jamaica, Lieutenant 
Henry Warde, fourth son of General 
Warde, of Woodland Castle, co. Glamor- 
gan, and great nephew of the first Mar- 
quess of Cornwallis. The life of this gal- 
Jant and excellent young man was distin- 
guished by various arduous services, 
which had impaired his health, and under- 
mined his constitution. He served as 
Midshipman on board the Barileur, the 
Centaur, and the Hibernia ; as Lieutenant 
on board the Ajax, the Acorn, the Volage 
(of which ship he long bad the command), 
the Seringapatam and the Dartmouth. 
He was inthe brunt of Admiral Sir Robert 
Calder’s action io the Barfleur under Sir 
George Martin; and in the engagement 
with the Russian 74, captured by Sir Sa- 
muel Hood in the same ship; and again 
at the taking of the four French frigates 
when Sir Samuel Hood lost his arm; as 
weil as in the attack of Copenhagen, 
where he acted as Aid-de-camp to Sir 
Samuel on shore, while superiotending 
the shipment of the naval stores there 
taken. His conduct uniformly endeared 
him to the two great Admirals above- 
mentioned ; and the latter declared that 
he * loved bim as his own son.” Nor was 
he less endeared to the officers and men 
of the ships ion which be served, whether 
by bis undaunted bravery, or his mild 
and amiabie manners, There are trea- 
sured anecdotes in his family (but they 
would carry this memoir beyond its pro- 
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per limits) evincing the firmoess of his 
mind and the strength of his correct prin- 
ciple; anecdotes which relate to casual 
oveurrences.in early life, or to the mo- 
tives of his general conduct; or, finally, 
to his perfect resigaation and composure 
in the arrangement of all his earthly con- 
cerns when he felt his disease rapidly in- 
creasing aud death unavoidably at hand ! 
Then was the resolute sailor, the man of 
high honour, and the sincere Christian 
nobly exemplified by a steady sense of 
all bis duties, and by a real unostenta- 
tious feeling of religion, untainted by en- 
thusiasm. His country has lost a fine sea- 
man, his profession a most valuable orna- 
ment, and private society a most lively 
and beloved member. Among his Cap- 
tains, in addition to Sir G. Martin and Sir 
S. Hood, he might have enumerated as 
friends, Capt. Webley Parry, Capt. Sir 
R. Laurie, Capt. G. Henderson, Capt. J. 
Drury, Capt, J. Reynolds, Capt. Warren, 
the Hon. J. A. Maude, with several others, 
having been under their command, re- 
spectively, off Ferrol and in the Channel; 
off Rochfort and in the Baltic; at Ma- 
deira and in the Mediterranean; in the 
East Indies; and, finally, in the West 
Indies. The climate of Batavia had af- 
fected him severely, and he was hardly fit 
for naval duty wheu be went out First 
Lieutenant of the Dartmouth; and was 
appointed to the command of her boats 
and cutters in the West lodies, which led 
to an engagement with a piratical schooner 
armed with six pounders, swivels, and small 
arms, in which this lamented youth was 
highly distinguished by his gallant and 
judicious conduct, and reported to the Ad- 
miralty in the strongest terms of appro- 
bation by the Hon. Capt. Maude; having, 
in co-operation with some American force, 
destroyed the establishment of Pirates in 
Cuba, The schooner was taken; anda 
depét of plunder under canvas on shore 
was destroyed, nine pirates killed, five 
wounded, and nineteeu made prisoners, 
many escaping into the woods. Io an- 
other place the crew of a fou:teen-oared 
barge was also dispersed, and the barge 
destroyed, 





Henry Wooptuorre, Ese. 

Sept. 4. Inhis 70cm year, Henry Weod- 
thorpe, Esq. Town Clerk of the City of 
London, to which highly respectable office 
he was elected by the Court of Common 
Council io 1801, on the death of Williaw 
Rix, Esquire. 

Mr, Woodthorpe was one of the nu- 
merous instances of men of eminence who 
received their education at the Royal Se- 
mioary of Christ’s Hospital; whence, 
after being solidiy grounded in those de- 
partments of learning best calculated for 
the useful pursuits of life, be was trans- 
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ata perage into the Town 
Clerk’s Office. Here for more than thirty 
years he was initiated in the various im- 
portant duties of the office; at first as 
an apprentice and Junior Clerk to Sir 
James Hodges, and subsequently as the 
Senior Assistant to Mr. Rix. 

Mr. Woodthorpe was very greatly es- 
teemed by the several Members of the 
Corporation, of which in 1818 he received 
a most unequivocal proof, when, on ac- 
count of his deafness and bodily infirmi- 
ties, his son was regularly appointed to 
officiate for him in the capacity of De- 
puty Town Clerk; and it was no small 
consolation to the declining years of an 
affectionate parent to perceive that the 
Deputy had so prudently conducted him- 
self as to give the fairest hopes of his 
succeeding as Principal in the office; a 
fond expectation which has since been 
substantially realized by the unanimous 
voice of the Court of Common Council. 

Joun Gare Evererr, Fse. 

Aug. 14. At Biddesdon House, Wilts, 
the seat of his nephew James-Hague Eve- 
rett, Esq. in his 83d year, after an illness 
of a few days, John Gale Everett, Esq. 
of Heytesbury, brother of the late Thos. 
Everett, Esq. formerly M. P. for Ludger- 
shal. In bis death his friends and bis 
country lose the services of a man not 
more distinguished by length of years 
than by an eminent decision of character 
through life ; from his earliest days ex- 
tensively engaged in commerce as a cloth- 
manufacturer. He was always seen to 
move throughout his extensive engage- 
ments in an uniform energetic activity, 
puactuality, and integrity ; and throngh- 
out his course he forgot not to make the 
accumulation of wealth subservient to its 
proper use in an extended b + His 
liberality to his numerous connexions and 
dependants, extended and persevering as 
they were, were still understood to be gene- 
rally judiciously discriminating. His pri- 
vate and public charities, the former often 
secret and undivuiged, were prompt and 
ready wherever he considered the case to 
have the proper claim on his attention and 
bounty. In his political principlés, as 
far as they were called forth, he united 
uniform loyalty to his sovereign, with an 
attachment to the rational and legitimate 
liberty of the British Constitution; to 
which, as established in Church and State, 
he was a firm adheren’'; and when the 
French revolutionary frenzy menaced this 
eovied island with invasion, he was early 
enlisted in the preparatory defence, by 
accepting the command of a volunteer 
company, which he conducted throughout 
with alacrity and spirit. In social life 
bis house was eminently distinguished as 
the abode of cheerful hospitality ; ~ 
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his unwéaried alertness in securing from 
various sources, for his board, a provision 
adegaaté to his nutierous succession of 
guests, could not be fairly cousidered as 
bearing on it so much the stamp of any 
selfish indulgence as of an open and lihe- 
ral hospitality ; in the exercise of which 
he found refreshment atid relief from the 
cares and fatigues of business. His death, 
genérally and extetsively regretted as it 
must be, leaves a chasm m tlie neighbour- 
hood not easily filled up. 

To his successor im his allotments, of 
whom, indeed, are formed no mean ¢x- 
pectations, he might, among his lest ad- 
monitions in his laconic style, be verita~ 
bly imagined to say, “ In whatever I have 
been found to be right, follow me; buat, 
wherever you can, imprové on the exam- 
ple.” 

Mr. Taomas Rerp. 

Aug. 21. At Pentonville, iv his 35th 
year, Mr. Thotmas Reid, Surgeon in the 
Royal Navy. Mr. Reid was born and 
educated near Dangarmon, in the county 
of Tyrone, Ireland. He was actively em- 
ployed for many years in various parts of 
the world, from which he made occasional 
contributions to the Public Meseums of 
Great Britain. His conversational powers 
were of the highest rank, and his lterary 
talents of no common order. He was the 
author of an interesting volume on his 
Voyages to New South Wales, and of a 
work entitled “* Reid’s Travels in Ireland,” 
which excited a strong sensation a few 
years since. For liberality of sentiment, 
correctness of description, and vigour and 
perspicuity of style, it merits the bighest 
praise. Io the circle in which Mr. Reid 
moved, he was justly admired for candoar, 
manliness, and generosity; aud the sor- 
row excited by his early death is height- 
ened by the recollection of his many acts 
of steady and uncompromising friendship, 
and sincere and cordial benevolence. 

Constantine Demetniapes. 

Ang. 27. At his lodgings in St. Peter- 
le. Bailey, Oxford, Constantine Deme- 
triades, a person well known under the 
appellation of the Old Greek. The his- 
tory of this man is extraordinary, exbibit- 
ing an instance of atarice and supersti- 
tion, rarely, if ever, equalled. He was 
born at Athens* im the year 1754, and, 
we believe, of parents in au inferior sta- 
fion of life ; a circumstance, however, that 
proved no obstacle to the son’s becoming 
an officer of religion. It was his boast, 








* An Oxford Paper says, born in Sept. 
1755 at Naupactus, now called Ene- 
bert or Lepanto, which gives its name to 
the Corinthian gulf. 

Gert. Mac. Ociober, 1825. 
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ané at honour of which he was peculiarly 
pecaliatly jealous, that he was “ Hiero- 
motachos, or Pappas, consécrated in the 
five degreés of cowsectation, in the four 
patriarchal Greek Churches.” He always 
told those about him that he was imdaced 
by the persuasions of Lord Elgin to come 
to this country, his Lordship representing 
that he might obtain a sufficient livelihood 
by becoming a teacher of languages. We 
suspect, however, that the trade most con- 
genial to his taste was that of exciting 
commiseration, and reaping the benefit 
arising from his miserable appearance and 
demeanour; and certain it is, though de- 
signated atthe Alien Office, and by himself, 
“*a teacher of languages,” no one cotld 
well be more usequal to that office than 
Demetriades. He was well acquainted 
with his own language ; and also with Ita- 
lian, bat his knowledge of other langoages 
was very limited. It is clear moreover that 
he did not relinquish his sacerdotat charge 
in Greece at the instance of the noble 
Lord alluded to, for we can trace him to 
Breslaw in 1795, and find him at Berliu in 
the following year; arid here, we believe, 
it was that he found out Lord Elgin, and 
induced his Lordship to bring bim to this 
country. Between 1796 and 1803, he 
spent some time at Edinburgh. In 1805 
he tried his fortune at Newcast'e and Dur- 
ham; the clergy of Durham manifested the 
greatest commiseration for bim, and rais- 
ed a sum of money sufficient to purchase 
a small annuity. Demetriades, however, 
had no taste for an annuity, which, if 
known, would in some measure oblige 
him to expend his income, and remove all 
pretensions of want and wretchedness. He 
contrived, therefore, to get possession of 
the whole, or a great part of the princi- 
pal, and bid good-bye to his Dorham 
friends without ceremony. In 1804 and 
1805 he divided his time between the 
counties of Middlesex, Berks, and Buck- 
ingham, and in 1806 paid his first visit 
to Oxford. A University was of all places 
in the world most adapted to a mendicant 
like Demetriades ; for he had no sooner 
tired out one set of benefactors than an- 
other succeeded, and the young men, 
caught by a few words of Greek, and the 
abject condition in which this native of 
a country endeared to them by every 
Cclassieal association, presented himself, 
rarely refused him assistance. In the 
sammer of 1807, our “ Pappas” made 
an excursion to Bath, Bristol, Salisbury, 
and Winchester ; in that of 1809 to Cam- 
bridge. By the severest penury and most 
rigid self-denial, be contrived to scrape 
together sixpeuces, shillings, and half- 
crowns, to the amount we believe, of 
nearly if not more than a thousand 
pounds. He has left all he died possessed 
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of to the four patriarchs of the Eastern 
Greek Church at Constantinople, on con- 
dition that they offer up prayers every Sa- 
turday and Sunday for 106 years for him- 
self, his father, mother, brothers, and sis- 
ters. His executor is a geutleman of re- 
spectability at Reading, in whose hands 
he had deposited money for his funeral ex- 
pences, which were not to exceed eight 
pounds; and also for his occasional wants, 
from which fund he drew with great spar- 
ingness and compunction, and only when 
he was unable to draw on the compassion 
of others. But for the humane visits and 
directions of some gentleman of this place, 
he would absolutely have been suffocated 
in filth, for he had no idea of that English 
virtue called cleanliness. —He had a great 
antipathy to any portrait being taken of 
him. This was effected, however, some 
time since, by stratagem; but he con- 
signed all the parties concerned in the 
contrivance, more particolarly the artist, 
to perdition, and excommunicated them 
iu the names of all the saints of the 
Greek Church; which written excomma- 
nication he caused to be exhibited in some 
of the shops of the city of Oxford. He was 
about five feet high, always wore a long 
brown great coat, closely buttoned; and 
half-boots ; walked rather stuopingly, with 
a stick, and had a red blotchy face.—Ano 
engraving from his portrait has been taken 
by Mr. Whessell, of Oxfurd. Whatever 
he received was laid by, and not one 
penny, except eighteen pence a week for 
lodging, was ever expended by him for 
years. He lived upon the victuals giveu 
him by those who, perhaps, had at that 
moment no money to offer him; and even 
of late when confined to his bed, no power 
of remonstrance or persuasion could induce 
him to expend more than an occasional 
peuny for a roll, or two-pence’ for a little 
brown sugar, of which he was immode- 
derately fond, and upon which latterly 
he chiefly lived. Demetriades was buried 
in Oxford on Tuesday last, and attended 
to the grave by his executor and a gentle- 
man of the University, who had taken 
considerable interest in him. 


—@— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Rev. John Bailey, of Hurstbourne Tar- 


rant, Hants. 

At Forrabury Parsonage, Roscastle, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. Geo. Brian, B. A. in the 32d 
year of his age, respected and beloved by all 
who knew him. 

Rev. Mr. Brown, Curate of Cowbit, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Hammersmith, after a short illness, in 
his 44th year, the Rev. 7. B. Browne, late 
of Buntingford. 

In London, the Rev, Arthur Crichton, of 
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Badlesmere, Kent. He was of Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1812; M.A. 1816. 

At Carrickfergus, the Rev. R. Dobbs, one 
of the Aldermen and Deputy Mayor of that 
town. 

At Sheerness, the Rev. J. Fearon, Chap- 
lain of the Dock Yard. rood, aceg 
the garrison in Company wi rs. Fearon 
in a gig, and expired in a fit of apoplexy. . 

Lately. Suddenly, in Northamptonshire, 
in his 88th year, the Rev. Giles 


B. A. 40 Rector ef Actice, Kent, 
being presented in 1785 by the King. 
Rev. Bernard Smith, M. A. aged 37, 


Rector of Great Ponton, Lincolnshire. He 
was of New Coll. Oxford, B.C.L. March 2, 
1814, was ted to his living in 1812, 
by the Pre of North Grantham. 

At Selby, the Rev. J. Turner, Minister 
of Barlow, a hte 

10. in 71st year age, 
on on. Edward Moon. This gentleman 
received his academical education at Trinity 
Coll. Cambridge, where he to the 
degree of A. B. in 1777. In 1792, he was 
presented by Dame H. Prime to the 
of Thwaite, in the county of Suffolk; and 
in 1794, to the Vicarage of Bedingham, 
in that of Norfolk, at the nomination 
of the Bishop of Nerwich. For many 

ears he officiated as the Curate of Finning- 
— in Suffolk ; but for the last thirty-one 
years he had been deprived of sight; and 
although visited with such a heavy calamity, 
he retained his native cheerfulness, and was 
often heard to remark, that he considered 
such persons as were afflicted with deafness, 
coal as desolate as himself. 

Sept. 16. At the Vicarage-house, Tis- 
bury, Wilts, the Rev. Thomas Prevost, D.D. 
Vicar of that place, and of Rushmere, Suf- 
folk, and Domestic Chaplain to his ~ 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland. He 
was educated at Christ Coll. Cambridge, 
where he proceeded to the degree of B.A. 
in 1782; and to that of M. . — y| 
1791 he was mted to the Vicarage o' 
Tisbury by Fa vend gent. ; and in 1816 
to that of Rushmere, by Andrew Edge, 

ent. : 
° Sept. 21. At Boulogne, while bathing in 
the sea, the Rev. And. Ackworth Edge, B.A. 
Vicar of Matheringham, Linc. The melan- 
choly death of this excellent and most estima- 
ble » hnemnnt has afforded another among the 
many mournful recurring instances of the dan- 
ger of bathing on ebbing (especially neap) 
tides, owing, as is generally supposed, to a 
rapid under or cross current endangering the 
most experienced swimmers. Only the Sun- 
day preceding this short but faithful minis- 
try, Mr. E. had addressed a most earnest and 
impressive discourse in the English church 
at Boulogne, on the imperious importance 
of habitual preparation for out, and on 
the Sunday following, the awful event 


was noticed by Mr, Symons (the resident 
minister) 
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minister) in a discourse applicable to the 
circumstances, which was most feelingly 
participated by a serious and attentive con- 
gregation. This and some preceding cases of 
destruction, arising from the cause above 
stated, have given rise to the formation of a 
Society (the first set on foot at Boulogue) 
for the of persons apparently 
drowned; and which do castes of the 
French authorities is now carrying into ef- 
fective execution by subscription, and under 
the management of the Minister and sub- 
scribers of the English Church. 

. 22. At Allexton, Leicestershire, 
the . Charles Fenwicke, M. A. Curate 
of that parish, and Vicar of Slawston, in 
that . The os of this truly 
res; lergyman was awfully sudden, he 
ied jose sosueld to rest, when ve was seized 
with an apoplectic fit which carried him off 
almost instantaneously. He was of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
M.A. January 14, 1813. With a mind 
highly cultivated by literary attainments he 
possessed a heart deeply impressed with the 
weighty responsibility of his ministerial eha- 
racter and office ; and while he pointed out 
the way to eternal happiness, the purity, 
meekness, and benevolence of his life, pre- 
sented a bright —— of the sincerity 
of the doctrines which he taught. His 
memory will long affectionately be cherished 
in the parish which for the last seven years 
has been the scene of his faithful and 


rious services. 


Oct. 11. After a severe illness, in the 
50th year of his age, the Rev. Will. Paget, 
Rector of Gatton, in Surrey, and formerly 
of Queen’s College in the University of 
Cambridge, A. B.; a gentleman whose in- 
formation was extensive as it was various. 
Mr. Paget had travelled much, but with a 
zeal oe anxiety for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, evinced by very few of those who 
visit foreign climates. How happy was his 
success, all who had the gratification of 
meeting him in hours of solid and friendly 
intercourse can bear ample testimony. To 
his previous knowledge and reputation as a 
scholar, a wide circle of acquaintance can 
give its unanimous evidence. The extent, 

owever, of his acquirements will be duly 
appreciated only by the most intimate of his 
friends, so singularly unassuming and placid 
were his manners, He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. W. Paget, Rector of North Wing- 
field, Derby, who was Chaplain and Secre- 
ze Admiral Sir George Brydges Rodney 
(afterwards Lord » for many years 
previous to, and at the time of the ever me- 
morable victory, of the 12th of April, 1782. 
The deceased married Charlotte, dau. of 
the Rev. Mr. Deake, who died some years 
since, without leaving any issue. 
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3 et pomeg Portland- 
place, in his ear, H. Hart, esq. man 
years an inhabitant of Malta, “a a : 

. 14, At Clapham, aged 81, Mrs. 
Haghes, relict of Wm. Hughes, esq. 

At Vauxhall, — 76, Mrs. Susannah 
Beet, relict of the late Mr. Benjamin Beet, 
of Printing- uare, Blackfriars. 

Sept. 15. At the Earl of Egremont’s 
house in Grosvenor-sq. aged 45, Lady Har- 
riet Marsham, 2d daughter of late 1 of 
Romney, by Frances Wyndham, dau. of 
Charles, 2d Earl of Zgremont, by Alicia- 
Maria, dau. of George Lord Carpenter. She 
was born April 6, 1780. 

Sept. 20. Of typhus fever, aged 14, 
Richard eldest son of the Rev. Rich. Elliot, 
of Devizes, 

Sept. 22. In Devonshire-st. Queen-sq. 
Henry Edw. Church, > upwards of 43 

ears Deputy Secretary of Bankrupts to the 
Chancellor. 

Sept. 22. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, Mr. England, Surrey-square, Miss 
Alexander, of Red-hill, Reigate. 

In Upper Belgrave-place, aged 77, Mr. 
T. Williams. on 

Sept.23. Aged 81, Mrs. Ware, the wife 
of Samuel Ware, esq. of Highgate. 

Four months after her arrival from Inclia, 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. J. Bailey, late of 
Dewsbury, and eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. Parking, of the same place. 

Sept. 25. At Turnham » aged 76, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hector, of Gower-street, 
Bedford-square, widow. 

Aged 81, Thos. Wallis, esq. of Long-acre, 
and n-street, Camden-town. 

Sept. 27. In Kensington-square, aged 
74, Major John Samuel Torriano. 

Sept. 28. At Clapham-common, aged 
36, Harriott, wife of Joseph P. Toulmin, 
of Lombard-street, banker. 

Diana, the wife of Dr. P. M. Latham, of 
Lower Grosvenor-street, and youngest dau. 
of the Hon. Major Gen. Chetwynd Stapylton. 

Mrs. Catherine Sibley, of Bernard-street, 
widow of the late George Sibley, esq. 

Mary, wife of Benjamin Bailey, esq. of 
Dalby-terrace, 37. 

Oct. 1. In Upper Belgrave-place, aged 
63, Henry Elliot, esq. 

Oct. 2. 19, George Wicke, 2d 
son of Emanuel Goochart, esq. of Langley- 
park, Kent. 

In Burlington-street, the infant son of 
Lieut.-col, Cavendish. 

Oct. 4. In Wimpole-street, aged 35, 
Anne, wife of in C. S. J. Hawtayne, 
R. N. dau. of late Commiss. C. Hope. 

Oct. 6. Lady Richards, relict of the late 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 


Oct. 
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Oct. 10. In Nerten-street, aged 75, 
Jane, the wife of Rob. Sadleir Moody, esq. 

David Lewis, esq. of the New =. oe. 
Clement Danes, solicitor, and many years 
connected with the Exchequer Office, So- 
merset House. 

Oct. 12. At Vauxhall, after a long and 

inful illness, 54, Mary, relict of Mr. 

-J. Tymms, who died in 1818. She sar- 
vived her eldest sister, the wife of Thomas 
Scott, esq. banker, only one month; see p. 
285. 


Oct.18. In Southampton-row, Russell- 
square, aged 72, Theodore Hunt, esq. 

At Prospect-place, Edgware-road, Wm. 
Hanson Dearsly, esq. of Shinfield, Berks. 

Oct. 14. At his house at Hampstead, 
after a very short illness, in his 78th year, 
beloved and respected by all who knew him, 
John Baker, esq. 

In the New Kent-road, aged 74, James 
Longman, esq. formerly of the Bank of 
England. 

Aged 26, Sarah, seeond dau. of J. D. 
Potter, esq. of Ponder’s-end. 

Oct. 16. At St. John’s Wood, aged 61, 
Wm. M'‘Gillivray, esq. of Peine-au-Ghael, 
in the Isle of Mull, and lately of Montreal, 
in Canada. 

Oct.17. After along and painful illness, 
Miss Fell Harwood Curteis, of Devonsh-pl. 

In Portman-square, Mr. Samuel Jacob, 
47 years steward to the late Earl and Coun- 
tess Dowager Harcourt. 

Oct.19. Aged 25, Susan, wife of Mr. 
Edward Bailey, of Holborn. During a 
moment of delirium, caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, she took a quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, which caused immediate disso- 
lution, 

At Woolwich, aged 73, Mrs. Bonaycas- 
tle, widow of the late Professor Bonnycastle, 
of the Royal Military Academy. She was 
the daughter of Mr. Newell, many years 
Master of the famous Jerusalem tavern at 
Clerkenwell; whose relict was re-married 
to David Henry, esq. formerly Proprietor 
and Printer of this Magazine. 

Oct. 22. At Pentonville, aged 28, Fanny 
Catherine, only daughter of the late J. P. 
Le Jeune, esq. of Chelsea. 

The Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of 
Capt. Wildman, 7th Hussars, and dau. of 
the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

Oct. 23. At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, after 
a lingering illness, Miss Barbara Baldwin, 
formerly of York. 

Oct. 24. In his 29th year, Mr. George 
Moulton, wholesale stationer, of Pilgrim-st. 
Ludgate-hill. 

Berxs.—Oct. 14. At Windsor Castle, 
aged 21, Augusta, the dand youngest 
dau. of Mr. Wyatville. 

Oct. 20. At Whitmore Lodge, Sunning 
Hill, aged 20, Charlotte, wife of Robert 
Mangles, esq. and third dau, of Vice-adm. 
Donnelly. 





Camoripersuime.—Oct. 8. At 
Starkins Wallis’s, Esq. Meidreth, aged 56, 
Mr. James M‘Whinzie, late of the Strand. 

Cuesutre.—Oct. 7. At the house of a 
friend, Bellow Hill, Cheshire, Wm. Shone, 

. of Guildford-street, Russell-square. 

ERBYSHIRE. —~ Oct. 26, Aged 85, E. 
Beard, of Derby, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Beard, M. A. 

Devonsuirne.—Sept. 24. At Highfield 
Cottage, near Woodbury, Devon, aged 75, 
Francis Batemar Dashwood, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Bridestowe, aged 56, Caro- 
line, wife of the Rey. C. Luxmoore, 

Oct.4. At Longford House, Exmouth, 
Dr. Wm. Paget. He was on the Medical 
Staff of the Army under the immortal Wolfe, 
and the late Marg. Townshend, in America. 

Dorset.—Lately. Aged 80, Mrs. Re- 
becca Chapman, of Grimstone. 

GuoycesTErsHIne.— Sept, 26. AtClifton, 
Mrs. Porter, widow of Bp. of Clogher. 

Sept. 30, After a long illness, on Dowry 
Parade, Bristol, aged 52, John Bowle, esq, 
of Gomeldon. 

Oct. 8. At Staverton, near Cheltenham, 
the wife of Lieut. Amiell, R. N. 

Oct. 16. At St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, 
Mary, relict of the late Dr. Dimsdale, 

Hants.—Sept. 20. At Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Sarah, wife of W. S. Jones, esq. of 
the Crown Office, and of Caroline-place, 
Guildford-street. 

Sept. 23. Harriet, relict of the late Mr. 
Bradley, of Romsey, and third dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Hawes, Rector of Ditteridge, 
and Little Langford. 

Oct.2. At Southampton, aged 51, Har- 
riet, wife of Robert Wightman, esq. M, D. 

Oct. 3. At Millbrook, aged 87, Mary, 
the wife of Capt. Wm. Ewen. 

Oct. 4. At Southampton, aged 65, Rich- 
ard Higginson, esq. of Bath. 

Hertroro.—Sept. 30. At Totteridge, 
aged 66, Margaret, wife of Thomas Atkinson, 
esq. of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

Kent.—Sept. 13. At Sevenoaks, Benj. 
Marene, esq. a Magistrate and Dep.-Lieut. 
for the county. 

Sept. 27. At Fairlawn, the wife of Ed- 
round Yates, esq. 

Oct. 2, At Ramsgate, aged 74, Mrs. 
John Uday, of Portugal-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Oct, 12. At Margate, aged 69, Mrs. 
Eliz. Leach, relict of the late John Leach, 
esq. formerly of Stamford-hill, Middlesex. 

NcasHire.—Oct. 8. At Liverpool, a 
few days after her accouchement, Mrs. Ald- 
ridge, a very clever actress, and for many 
years a member of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Theatrical Corps. 

Oct.9. At Everton, aged 70, Samuel 
Johnson, esq. 

Leicestersutre.—Oct. 1. Edwyn An- 
drew Burnaby, esq. of Baggrave Hall. He 
was the eldest son of the late truly aaepsee 
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and very learned Archdeacon Burnaby; one 
of the gentlemen of His Majesty's Privy 
Chamber; and a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. for the county of Leicester. 

Oct. 8. At Leicester, aged 86, Mr. 
Thomas Clarke, upwards of 46 years the 
servant of John Pares, esq. 

Mippirsex.—Oct. 1. At i a 
Mary Page, 85, sister to late G. - 
pro ak od King at Arms, esq. Her 
remains were interred in the family vault at 
Hendon, Middlesex. 

Oct. 15. At Burrough’s Hill, Hendon, 
Mary Carpenter, the infant dau. of Mr. 
and the Rt. Hon. Lady Mary Willis. 

Oct. 16. At his residence, Ealing, aged 
71, Richard Gray, esq. 

Norrotk.—Oct. 9. At Ditchingham, 
in her 106th year, Mrs. Hannah Want. 
Throughout her long life she enjoyed a state 
of uninterrupted health, and retained her 
memory and perception to the end with a 
clearness truly astonishing. Till the day 
previous to her decease she was not confined 
to her bed; and on the anniversary of her 
105th birth-day entertained a party of her 
relatives, who visited her to celebrate it. 
She lived to see a numerous progeny to the 
5th generation, and at her death there were 
living, children, grand-children, great grand- 
children, and great-great-grand-children, to 
the number of 121. 

NortuaMptTonsuire.—dJune 4. At Great 
Houghton, aged 16, Frances, dau. of Thos, 
Smith, esq. 

Sept. 6. Thomas Shillingford, esq. whose 
patriotism raised a considerable portion of 
the Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry, in which he 
was appointed a of a Troop by the 
Mayor of Buckingham. 

Sept. 9. Aged 55, James Miller Adams, 
esq. second son of the late John Adams, esq. 
of Welton Manor, Northamptonshire. 

. 23. At Rushton Hall, Barbara 
Maria, second dau. of the late Hon. Wm. 
Cockayne, of Rushton Hall. 

Oct. 9. At Oundle, Mrs. Sarah, relict of 
Thos, Hunt, esq. of Wavenhoe House, and 
of Oundle. 

Oct.16. At Towcester, aged 22, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Henry Burt, solicitor, and only 
surviving dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Great Houghton. 

Somersetsnirne.—Sept. 19. At Bath, 
Mrs. Eliz. Bulcock, only dau. of the late 
James Bulcock, esq. formerly of Dulwich. 

Sept. 25. At Bath, Mr. T. Broadhurst. 

Oct.1. At Bath, aged 23, Geo. Ashton 
Vade, esq. 

Oct. 7. At Bath, Letitia Cecilia, relict 
of the late John Bull, esq. of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Surrorx.—Sept. 6. At Ditchingham 
Lodge, in his 82d year, Col. James Capper, 
formerly of the East India Company’s service, 
and Comptroller-General of the Army and 
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Fortifieation Accounts on ‘the Coast of 
Coromandel, He was the author of «* Ob- 
servations on the to India through 
Egypt and ecross the Great Desert,” 4to, 
17845 ‘* Observations on the Winds end 
Monsoons,” 8vo, 18015 ‘* Observations on 
the Cultivation of Waste Lands, addressed 
to the Gentlemen and Farmers of Giamor- 
gaushire,” Svo, 1805; ‘* Meteorological 
and Miscellaneous Tracts applicable to Na- 
vigstion, Gardening, and Farming,” 8vo, 
1809. 

Sept. 9. At Aldeburgh, in her 76th year, 
the wife of John Tempest, esq. and only 
surviving sister of Henry the late Duke of 
Bueclengh and Queensbury, and grand- 
child of the great Duke of Argyle. 

Sept, 15. At Woodbridge, in her 85th 
year, Mrs. Wall, sister of the late T. Wall, 
of the E. I, Company's service, 

Sept. 17. In Friar’s Road, Ipswich, after 
a protracted illness, Mery, wife of John 
Carter, gent. late of Coney Weston. 

At his seat, Crow Hall, George Read, 


esq. 

Sept. 26. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Doreas, 
relict of John Medlicott, esq. late of Moor 
Town, co. Kildare, 

Sept. 26. At Ipswich, after a long and 
severe affliction, in her 48th year, Mary 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late Rev. And. 
Grant, Rector of Tattingstone, and of Tro- 
ston. 

Sept. 29. In his 28th year, Thomas, son 
of the late Rev. T. Kerrich, Rector of 
Horningsheath. 

Oct. 5. At Stratford Lodge, aged 28, 
Frances, wife of Harcourt Firmin, esq. and 
only dau. of James Pulham, esq. of Wood- 
bridge. 

Surrey.—Sept. 17. At his seat, Hamp- 
ton-lodge, Edward-Beeston Long, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Croydon, aged 73, Mrs. 
Mary Lewen. 

Aged 81, Edward Knipe, esq. of Hook- 
field Grove, Epsom. 

Septo21, At Worthing, aged 26, Mary 
Eliz. Marg. fourth dau. of Walter Boyd, of 
Plaistow-lodge, esq. M.P. 

Sept. 26. At Epsom, aged 41, Wm. Hay- 
garth, esq. of Langham-place, eldest son of 
Dr. Haygarth, of Bath. 

Sept. 29. At Croydon, aged 19, Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. L. Chirol, one of 
his Majesty’s Chaplains, St. James’s Palace. 

Oct. 16. At her uncle’s house, Mitcham 
Green, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
O. W. Bartley, M.D. 

Oct. 17. At Norwood-hill, in her 45th 
year, the wife of Mr. George Bacchus. 

Sussex.—Oct. 17. At Lewes, Winifred, 
dau. of John Hoper, esq. 

Warwicxsuire.—Aug. 15. At Leaming- 
ton, the Rt. Hon. Lady-Elizabeth Heath- 
cote, Lady of Rich.-EdinsorHeathcote, esq. 
of Longton-hall, co. Stafford, to whom shs 

was 
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was married in January 1815. She was the 
fifth child and eldest daughter of Alexander 
Lindsay Earl of Balcarras (who died March 
27, 1825; see part i. p. 561), by Elizabeth 
only child of Charles Dalrymple, esq. of 
North Berwick; and sister of the present 
Earl of Balcarras. 

. 21. At Leamington, Henry W. son 
of Wm. Young Knight, esq. of Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 

Witrsnire.—Sept. 20. At Alvidiston, 

54, Thomas King, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Broughton Gifford, at an ad- 
vanced age, John Brown, an eccentric cha- 
racter, commonly called Old Sabbath, who 
had frequented the neighbourhood of Melk- 
sham for the last seventy years. This man’s 

ce constantly bespoke the most ab- 
ject poverty: he regularly visited the ad- 
joining villages as an object for the compas- 
sion of the charitable, and for many years 
before his death received parochial relief. 
There were found secreted in the miserable 
hut which he inhabited, 144/. in money, 
120 shirts, 130 handkerchiefs, 32 pair of 
new shoes, and a great quantity of old ones, 
and an immense collection of other articles 
of wearing apparel, kitchen utensils, old 
silver coin, 40 table and tea-spoons, a silver 
watch, 4 large bags full of meat in a state 
of putrefaction, more than two bushels full 
of pieces of cheese, &c. The property has 
been divided among ten nephews and nieces. 

Oct. 3. At Ansty, aged 26, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. G. Parsons, of Salisbury. 

Worcester.—Sept. 24. At Evenlode, 
William Bricknell, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Henwick, Jennetta, dau. of 
the late W. Whitmore, esq. of Dudmaston, 
Shropshire. 

Oct. 8. Frances-Ursula, third dau. of the 
Rev. H. A. Pye, Preb. of Worcester. 

Yorksuiret.—Lately, Aged 74, John 
Crosdill, esq. the celebrated performer on 
the violoncello. He performed at the Co- 
ronation both of his late and present Majesty. 

Oct. 9. At Harrogate, Eliz. wife of Henry 
Payne, esq. of the Newark, Leicester. 

Aged 47, at Hull, Capt. Joseph Anderson 
Smith, many years commander of the late 
ship Earl Fauconberg, Davis’ Straitsman, of 
Great Grimsby. 

Oct. 16. At Masham, Yorkshire, aged 
87, Wm. Heslington, esq. 

Wates. . 15. At Plas Isa, Me- 
rionethshire, Margaret, wife of Lieut.-gen. 
J. Manners Kerr. 

Sept.19. At his seat at lythegstone, 
Henry Knight, esq. Vice Lieut. of Gla- 
morgan, and many years Commandant of its 
Militia. 

Sept. 28. At New Hall, near Rhuabon, 
North Wales, Capt. Rice Jones, many years 
Adj. of the Royal Denbigh Militia. 

OTLAND.—Lately. In St. James’s-sq. 
Edinburgh, Mr. W. Scott, late of the Bill 
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Chamber. He was eminently distinguished 
for the active and faithful discharge of his 
official duties for nearly forty _ 

Inevanp. — Lately. At Kilvare, near 
Dublin, Mrs. Magee, the Lady of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 

AsroaD. — —) In India, Major 
Schalck, brother of Mrs, Stewart, of Wyk- 
in the East Tn peetti 

n t Indies, by the w ing of a 
boat on the river id aged 19, G. A. 
Paxton, esq. 6th reg. of Bengal Cavalry, 

‘oungest son of late Sir Wm. Paxton, of 
iddleton-hall, Carmarthenshire. 

Jan. 29. At Triconale, Mr. Augustus- 
Angerstein, youngest son of the late Major 

mmington. 

May 29. On his from India, 
ee 26, Alex. John no ag esq. M.D. 
. I. C.’s Med. Establishment of Bombay. 

July 3. In his 63d year, the Hon. Ar- 
chibald Gloster, Chief Justice and President 
of his Majesty’s Council in Dominica. 

On his passage home from Jamaica, Capt. 
J. Blannin, of the ship Union. 

July 14, At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Rich. Chicheley, son of R. C. Plowden, esq. 
of Devonshire-place. 

Aug. 3. In St. Vincent’s, West Indies, 
at an advanced age, Col. Thos. Brown. 
During the American war, he distinguished 
himself as a gallant and enterprising officer, 
and among other repeated marks of his So- 
vereign’s approbation, was promoted to the 
rank of Col. Commandant of his Majesty’s 
late reg. of South Carolina or Queen's 
Rangers, and made also Superintendant- 
General of Indian Affairs in the Southern 
districts of North America. 

Aug. 14. On board the Sybille, between 
Zante and Corfu, Lieut. Joseph Chitty Jel- 
licoe, R. N. 

Aug. 25. At Frederick Town, New 
Brunswick, Major John Hewett, late of 
52d reg. Light Inf. second son of Gen, Sir 
George Hewett, bart. 

Sept. 16. At Montevilliers, near Havre 
de Grace, aged 62, Arthur, son of the late 
Hon. Paul Gore, co. Mayo. 

Sept. 27. At Guernsey, aged 71, Mary, 
dau. of the late Peter Dobree, esq. of 
Beauregard, in that Island. 
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Appitions to Ositvary, Part I. 


P.377. Besides the Literary labours of 
Mr. Parry, which we enumerated in his 
Memoir, he was editor of the Transactions 
of the Royal Cambrian Society, two parts of 
which were published under his superinven- 
dence, with copious notes and illustrations 
from his pen. He had obtained numerous 
premiums and other testimonials offered by 
the several Welsh Literary Societies, for the 
best Essays, &c. on subjects relative to the 
Welsh language, history, &c. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 21, to October 18, 1825. 
Christened. Buried - Qand 5174] 50and 60 148 








Males - 1028 2085 Males - os $1563 es 5and10 81 | 60and 70 195 
Females - 1057 Females- 705 : 10 and 20 78] 70 and 80 101 
Whereof have died under two yearsold 536 3 20 and 30 96] 80and 90 40 
&& | so and 40126] 90and100 6 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 152 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending October 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. s d. s d. 
64 2 40 9 26 3 41 9 45 10 55 11 




















The following is a comparative Statement of the Prices of Grain in Dantzic and England : 
Danrzic. EnGLanp. 


Price of the finest Wheat purchased in The same Wheat in England, after being 
Dantzic, put free on board and Sound dues } here two years, is sold for 56s. to 72s. 
paid, 26s. 6d. to 27s. 5d. 
ae free on board and Sound dues The same Barley, 345. to 46s. 
paid, 11s. 5d. 
Oats, free on board and Sound dues paid, The same Oats, 26s. to 33s. 
8s. 9d. 
Pease, free on board and Sound dues paid, The same Pease, 50s, to 68s, 
15s, Gd. 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 21, 55s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 19, 45s. 94d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 22. 


Kent Bags ......... 141. Os. to 16l. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 182. 0s. to 20/. 0s. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 131. Os. to 161. Os. | Kent.........ceccsccsees 161. 16s. to 171. Os. 
Basa ceccccccccccccccce BEE Ge OD BOK Gai | Gime ecccccceccccccces 141, 15s. to 161. Os. 
GAG BARR: wcccsccesece Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex.........scecceeeee 144. 108. to 161. 16s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 2/. 9s. Clover 61. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 0s. Straw 
2l, 2s. Clover 6l. 0s. Smithfield, Hay 5/. 0s. 0d. Straw 2/. 2s. Clover Si. 10s. 6d, 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Book ..cecoceseccccsoccces oe Fy ee Lh een Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
0S ee Ss. Od. to 5s. $d. Head of Cattle at Market Oct, 21 : 

ee anennidii 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. Se ccansetensan 8,224 Calves 1838 
Pork ...ccccccsreeereeeee 58 4d. to Gs. 4d. Sheep .......0000 19,760 Pigs 130 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 7, 34s. 0d. to 40s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 47s. 0d. Yellow Russia 41s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 


THE PRICES of Navicaste Canat, Dock Stock, and Fine Orrice Snares, in 
October 1825, at the Office of Mr. M. Ratne (successor to the late Mr. Scotrr), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey, 2200/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 500/.—Leicester, 
400/.—Birmingham, 340/.—Old Union, 97/.—Ellesmere, 127.— Ashton and Oldham, 250/. 
—Lancaster, 45/.—Huddersfield, 30/.—Regent’s, 50/.—West India Dock, 212/.—London 
Dock, 95/.—Globe, 168/.—Imperial, 1171.—Waterloo Bridge Annuities, of 84—43/.— 
Ditto, of 71.—338/.—Waterloo Shares, 8/. 








METEO- 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraawv. 
From September 27, to October 25, 1825, loth. inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’ . aren 


§ 
iz 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
; ead 


in. pts. 


Weather. 








Sept.) ° | ° | ° 
27 | 52 | G5 | 54 
28 | 49 | 63 | 55 
29 | 54 | 62 | 48 
30 | 50 | 60 | 60 
Oct.1| 55 | 65 | 60 

2 | 60 | 64 | 59 











3 | 60 | 65 | 59 
4 | 60 | 66 | 55 
5 | 60 | 66 | 61 
6 | 61 | 66 | 60 
7 | 60 | 60 | 45 
s | 51 | 63 | 59 
9 | 57 | 60 | 58 
10 | 58 | 65 | 57 
il 
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80, 21 fair 
y 37 fair 
» 20 fair 
29, 98) 
» 86 
» 78 
> 67 
30, 04/fair 
yt4 
> 04 
29, 80. cloudy 
80, 01 fair 
> 05 fair 
» 35 cloudy 
9 — 











fair 

showery 
showery 
showery 


fair 


‘30, 13 
> 23 
> 18 
» 55 


» 19 
29, 95 
» 20 


» 54 





fair 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 29 to October 





» 99 
| 80, 14 
29, 92 

» 95 





28, both inclusive. 


» 53) 





fair 
fair 
fair 
fair 
fair 
cloudy 
rain 


jrain 


> 25 |fair 


fair 


fair 


foggy 


cloudy 
fair 


































































































Se les ia,tai.a ¢; 3s) 1 € 18. 
Owe! OF |Z 1S [aol aS ws Pr] & [24] Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
%/2 3 efi se) R 28/25 828) 5 25] 10002. | 500! 
ain) &e) 228) & i & RMiea gs [2a , . 
a 7 a | & r) = | < | a 

| | | = 
29/Hol. | — 

a innit} \s73 y aie —-- a §\——|—— 14 pm.|—— | par 2 pm. |par 2 pm. 
3| | —_—875 } 99% | pm. 1 dis. [pm.1dis. 
3|——} \874 ; }-——| par 1 pm. |par 1 pm. 
4}\——_|—-—— 875 84 — ——| par 1 pm. |par 1 pm. 
s—— ssf 8 ——} 1 dis. par. |par 1 pm 
yea \S7— 8, — |99% | par 1 dis. |idis.1pm. 
7————|88 fi -—— ——| par 2 pm. |par 2 pm. 
s|——-——|88} §! hos t— — 13 pm. |2 3 pm. 
1o0—+ sag toasted ar j——| 8 5 pm. |3 5 pm. 

11/2954/87% 4/89$ 4| 954) 95 [7] 45 pm 4 5 pm. 

12/225 | 874 [88% 3 955,954 ao! 2 4 pm. [2 4 pm. 

13|\—— 874 4)87§ 84,—— 954 <a 13 pm. jl 4 pm 

14/2254/874 3/88 ¥§ re . 3 4 pm. (3 4 pm. 

15|\——'874 3/83 i— 954) 95 ——| 4 3 pm. [5 4 pm. 

17\2264;874 988 — 944 | 3 4 pm. |3 5 pm. 

18|Hol. |——— ere 

iglee6 [879 #88 4] 954) 95 || 4. 1 pm. |4 1 pm. 

20|\——87§  $/88§ 79, 944/94§ |_| 2 3 pm. |t 3 pm. 

@1/225437 63,879 3) 944) 94 —| 23 pm. |2 3 pm. 

29/2254/86¢ 7 |s74 3/——|943 ——| 1 2 pm. /1 2 pm. 

24/2255 36g 7 \87§ §}—-|944 ——| par 2 pm. |par 2 pm. 

25/225 87 Gj874 4) 949/945 ——| par 1 pm. |par 2 pm 

26/225 S63 7 [874 §) 944 943 e par 1 pm. |par 2 pm 

27/2254, 86g 7 |87% 943/944 pam | ad 2 pm. |———-- 

28/|Hel. i———|——— Rist, it ihc, SO HES ——-—- 











JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Reabtetiion, Cornhill. 











